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The Pulse of the Pacitic 


Far West is 
in Favor of 


Ratification 


question. 
relations with continental 
Europe are returning t 

normal without regard to 
ratification. The Senat 
is delaying nothing, ob- 
structing no interests by 
préceeding slowly. The 
issue is too momentous to 
admit of snap judgment 
The more facts concerning 
the Treaty and the man- 
ner of its making are 
placed before the Ameri- 
can public, the clearer 
public opinion will be- 
come. And_ facts, cold, 
hard facts uncolored by 
propaganda, are needed 
that America may intelli- 
gently decide whether the 
Treaty is good or evil. 

At present the Far West 
is undoubtedly inclined to 
follow the President by a 
goodly majority, ratify 
the entire Treaty including 
the League of Nations 
Covenant and be done 
with the whole war busi 
ness. Perhaps sixty pet 
cent of the Westerners of 
both sexes and all shades 
of political belief feel that 
Germany got what was 
coming to her, that the 
League of Nations will 
provide an instrument to 
adjust the shortcomings 
of the Treaty in the future 
and that it is better to 
give the League a chance to 
demonstrate its usefulness 
than to have no League 
at all. Therefore they are 
willing to accept the work 
of the Peace Conference 
and see what will happen 
as a result of its labor. 


With the President touring the country to crystallize 
public sentiment in favor of the Treaty and the League, 
the Senate probably will be compelled sooner or later to 
approve of the document practically as it stands. 
America wants to play a lone hand, no other course is open. 


The ratification, rejection or amendment 
of the Peace Treaty continues to be the 
most important issue before the country. 
The Senate is in no hurry to decide the 
The Senate should not be hasty. 


Shantung Rape 
Sticks in the 


West’s Craw 


Commercial 








Announcement 
HEN Theodore Roosevelt broke with the Old 


Guard and raised the banner of Progressive 
revolt at the Chicago convention, he selected Hiram 
Johnson of California as his running mate. Theodore 
Roosevelt is dead. Senator Hiram Johnson, the two- 
fisted fighting man from the Far West, is his logical 
successor. On the political horizon his figure looms as 
the leader of forward-looking Americans of all parties. 
He has the solid backing of the Far West. New Eng- 
land was stirred by him. The Middle West knows 
him well. If Presjdent Wilson runs for a third term, 
Hiram Johnson will probably be his Republican oppo- 
nent, and the fight will be the most momentous since 
Lincoln’s first campaign. 

Senator Johnson has agreed to write on National 
topics exclusively for SUNSET every month. Despite 
the demands on his time—his mail is the largest deliv- 
ered at the Senate building—he will present his views 
on the great issues of the day in every number of the 
West’s own monthly. Whether you agree or disagree 
with his views and policies, you will find the ring of 
sincerity in his utterances and the power of cour- 
ageous purpose in his statements. We believe that 
Senator Johnson’s contributions will be not only of 
absorbing interest to the West and to the Nation, but 
that they will attract attention tar beyond the bound- 
aries of the United States. 

Senator Johnson will be absolutely free in the choice 
of his topics and in the statement of his views, which 
will be distinctly hisown. Publication of his contribu- 
tions will begin with the October issue. We believe 
that they will prove of exceptional interest to our 
readers, West or East. The Editors. 








the enemy. 
associate and quasi ward. 


Unless 
the fight and ratify the pact. 


But even the majority which is in favor of 
ratification cannot fully digest some of the 
Treaty’s provisions. 
of Shantung from Chinese to Japanese 


The virtua! transfer 


control is one of the clauses that stick in the West’s craw. 


The purchase of Japanese 
membership in the League 
of Nations at China’s ex- 
pense, possession of the 
purchase price to be guar- 
anteed Japan by the 
League, impresses the 
West as a decidedly raw 
deal which the President 
will have hard work to 
explain. The explanation 
is complicated by the 
creation and despatch to 
the West Coast of the 
newly arrived Pacific Fleet. 
Since Britain concentrated 
the bulk of her battle 
fleet in the North Sea to 
meet the German menace, 
no naval measure has been 
of greater significance than 
the division of the Ameri- 
can fleet. Can it possibly 
be Wilson’s answer to the 
Shantung concession 
wrung from him at Paris? 

The President consented 
to the spoliation of China 
by Japan under pressure. 
There is no doubt that he 
abandoned his Fourteen 
Points one by one in order 
to save the League. He. 
was “the poorest trader in 
Paris.” He even traded 
the territory of a co-bel- 
ligerent for the instrument 


that is to bring lasting 
peace. Therein lay his 
worst mistake so far as 


American support for his 
world program is con- 
cerned. The United States 
cared little about the 
Saar Valley, South Tyrol, 
Silesia, West Prussia or 
Fiume. These districts 
were territory taken from 


But Shantung is the heart of China, of a friend, 
The surrender of Shantung gave 
the opponents of the Treaty their most effective weapon. 
It will be used by them until they are compelled to give up 
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Can and will the Treaty, if ratified, bind 
Go to War the United States to interfere constantly 
for the Pact? in European affairs with its army, navy 
and money? Hardly, unless public opin- 
ion approves of intervention. The Treaty undertakes to 
separate millions of people from their nationals and place 
them under the jurisdiction of new states of different racial 
strains. The Treaty multiplies the number of potential 
Alsace-Lorraines by ten. If these forcibly created racial 
minorities have their rights properly safeguarded, if they 
are treated as equals before the law, if they are given lin- 
guistic and religious freedom, the wound will heal in time 
and the different races will get along as well together as the 
French, German and Italian elements of Switzerland. 

But if the dominant race tries 
by force to denationalize the 
minority, as the Germans did in 
Alsace-Lorraine and Poland, as 
the Serbs are doing right now in 
Montenegro and Croatia, then 
new conflicts are inevitable. 

Would the United States be 
compelled to take part in an ex- 
pedition to quell an anti-Serbian 
uprising in Montenegro? Should 
the United States take part in a 
new war against Germany twenty 
years hence, a war arising from 
the possible attempt of the Poles 
to make Slavs out of the West 
Prussian Germans? 

If the League of Nations stands 
for justice, democracy and equal- 
ity, the United States will fight 
for it. If it is merely a device to 
insure the victors against attack 
while they digest the spoils, pub- 
lic opinion in the United Statcs 
will turn it into a scrap of paper. 


Will America 


U U 
Plentiful From a source no 
Food is less authoritative 
“HH: than the Depart- 
Still High ment of Agricul- 


ture, we learn that commercial 
stocks of food supplies on hand 
in the middle of this summer are 
three times as large as they were 
last year and that, in the case of 
many commodities, the surfeiting 
of the wholesale market threatens 





white. In one year of drouth he gave $20,000 to help 
feed his distressed neighbors, and the full record of this more hot-headed and less bal- 
humble Chinaman’s benefaction will never be known. 


confronted with the danger of heavy financial losses which 
would tend to restrict production and cause a serious short- 
age in the future.” 


U U 


The Value To the man on the street, the woman in the 
a on kitchen, and the worker in shop or mine, 
Dollar Bill the intricacies of finance are inexplicable. 


The bankers and economists assure us that 
prices are high because gold is plentiful—and_ therefore 
cheap. They inform us that the inflation of our purchasing 
medium by the issuance of bonds and other evidences of 
indebtedness, backed by the resources of almost the entire 
world, has intimate relation to the high cost of shoes and 
the shrinkage of the hitherto 
most useful “‘jitney,” or five-cent 
piece. We listen incredulous, be- 
cause baffled. “If gold is so 
plentiful,’ we cry, “then let’s 
have a little of it. We know of 
uses for it.” “Ah,” say they, 
“we are giving you a great deal 
of it—in higher wages.” We 
pause, considering. “But,” we 
protest, “you take it from us 
again, almost before we can feel 
the touch of it, or hear its jingle, 
in unreasonably high prices!” 
“Which we are compelled to 
charge,” they counter instantly, 
“because you insist on unreasor- 
ably high wages.” And they 
seem to have us there. But logic 
and reason presently fail to sat- 
isfy us. Whatever the scientific 
formula of finance may indicate, 
we know that rich men are be- 
coming much richer, and new 
rich men are being made daily, 
under our very eyes. We are 
not being made rich. Somebody 
else is getting it. No, the analy- 
sis leaves us cold. We cannot 
argue the thing—all we are sure 
of is that there is a margin of 
profit in this juggling that, some- 
how, we are failing to share. So 
we write letters to the papers, 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
This is a likeness of Jim Jack, the best beloved resident of 
San Juan, California. His skin is yellow, but his heart is: we complain, we protest, we call 


names, we strike and some of the 


anced of us turn Bolshevik out 


the producer with financial diffi- The children of San Juan lost their best friend when Jim of hand. 

culties which, in turn, would tend Jack left to spend his last years in China u uw 

to cause a decrease in production 

and a possible future shortage of supply. With the greatest Scotching One thing we will not tolerate, and that is 

_ yield hes ge forecast a8 the pees harvests, Wasters and “ ——— ‘i ge —_— — 
sre is on hand in granaries of America anywhere from : » careless or the selfish. With a single 

there 1s on ha g 4 a the carele € g 


eight to ten times as much wheat as there was a year ago. 
Of corn there is half again as much as in 1918, of barley 
ninety per cent more, of rye 350 per cent. Taking the same 
comparison on through lists of beans, flour, canned goods, 
cereals and sugar we are told that there are on hand any- 
where from one-third again as much as at this time last year, 
to three and four times as much. And when we get into the 
matter of meat, which, on the butcher’s block, clings to high 
and ever higher prices, we find the producers sloughing 
stocks at rock-bottom prices. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its last bulletin, says: 

“Europe needs our surplus pork, but is filling its beef 
requirements by importations from South America and 
Australia. Prices of beef cattle have fallen sharply since 
March rst on account of the stoppage of exports for Army 
use, and a slack demand for beef at home. Beef producers 
and lamb producers who sell their products at this time are 


voice we protest waste and profiteering. 
Congressional investigations into war wastes and into the 
financing and profit-taking of corporations and individuals 
may prove as fatuous as they have generally been in the 
past. We are compelled to recognize the fact that the re- 
sults of such investigations are more likely to be used on 
campaign rostrums than to be aired in the courts. But at 
least they may result in turning up something on which we 
can act, individually or collectively. A few well-organized 
boycotts, the general ostracism of some of these respectable 
free-booters, and a sharp and insistent demand for the 
personal punishment of men responsible for the reported 
gigantic wastes and extravagances of our war-time might at 
least relieve our feelings. 

We bore a lot during the war, we sacrificed and saved and 
deprived ourselves, we worked indefatigably to give 
our responsible agents the wherewithal to conduct their 
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operations against the common foe. But ‘Moa 
now we demand to know whether they is 
proved themselves worthy; somewhat ‘ 
peevishly, in cases, we insist on finding 
out whether they really were responsible. 
If they wasted the results of our pinch- 
ings or, worse, if they took advantage 
of our devotion to enrich themselves, 
we shall not prove the docile and blind 
followers we made ourselves, for the 
general good, in those months of stress. 

And yet, on a moment’s reflection, 
we wonder whether we will do anything 
about it or not. Honestly we do. Will 
we take it out in large and sounding talk? 
We have done so before. The suspicion 
grows on us that we will, and that 
wasters and profiteers, big and little, 
know that we will, and knew it all the 
time. Ifthey are right we areas culpable 
as they. And if they are right we will 
be punished with them, indubitably, by 
having to contend with those unbal- 
anced and dangerous men among us 
who chafe under restraint at any time, 
and who are called radicals. Bolshevism 
is not so much a political doctrine as 
it is a violent and vicious protest. It will never spread 
far in America, because very few persons will ever be really 
starving in America. But it will make itself felt and require 
watching and occasional determined checks with force unless 
we do something to remove the cause of complaint. 


U U 


Now that the fire is out down the street 
we have come home to discover that, in 
the neighboring backyard, those horrid 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Mexico are as 
quarrelsome and offensive as ever, and that the bricks which 
they fling at each other still come over the fence occasionally 


Mexican 
Embroglio 


Looms Again 




















Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


At the Listening Post 





In a natural amphitheater in the California State Redwood Park, on September 6th, a company 
of players whose services are volunteered will stage “The Soul of Sequoia.” The object of 
the project is to attract people to this wonderful grove, and no admittance fee will be charged 


to break a window or scarify our own little Johnny just as 
they have been doing for eight years or so. We have always 
tried to be good neighbors ourselves; not unnaturally our 
indignation sometimes rises almost to anger. Some few of 
us, in fact—especially those who have loaned the Mexico 
family money or taken stock in some of their alluring busi- 
ness enterprises and who now see the financial affairs of the 
family on the brink of smash—are more than angry. They 
are enraged to the point where they say things that they 
scarcely mean; certainly they insist on calling a policeman 
immediately and having the whole swarthy tribe cast into 
gaol and peremptorily refused all rights to manage their own 
badly tangled affairs. 

At hearing which, however, the Mexicos raise vehement 
protest. This (they cry) is their own row. If they or their 
children chose to upset tables and hurl chinaware and squab- 
ble in the garden, that has nothing to do with us. And they 
are not slow to point out that we who invested money in 
their projects did so at our own risk and on our own respon- 
sibility. Moreover they are not loath to point out—what is 
partly true—that we are a rapacious and grabbish sort of 
folk in our own house. 

We have a good deal more to say for ourselves now, per- 
haps, than we had a few months ago, since we proved at 
the fire down-street, if we had not done so before, that we 
have certain ideals for freedom in the world which men 
recognize as high and worthy. There is reason to believe, 
for example, that we might now undertake to set Mexico’s 
house in something like order for her without bringing down 
about our ears a storm of wrath and accusation. With 
other of our right-minded and decent-living acquaintances 
we have just concluded a nasty job of world sanitation and 
prophylaxis and all men see—despite the doleful and heaven- 
piercing wails of the German patient—that we did a piece of 
work that very much needed to be done, and did it neatly 
and scientifically. Mexico may do well to take lesson and 
warning. When it comes to cleaning up Augean stables in 
the world, America has a few million clean-cut young men 
whose facility with the broom might make even Hercules 
envious. 

U U 
Setting aside the convictions of the pro- 
Man’s Burden fessional pacifist and discounting the 
Delete Again hysterical how! of the confirmed jingo, 
there is left a big mass of opinion in Amer- 
ica that is beginning to direct itself towards the Mexican 
problem. Unfortunately we have learned from experience 


The White 
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that the testimony of men with money invested is apt 
to be biased as regards matters involving their invest- 
ments. Quite as illogically, we refuse to believe everything 
Mexican journalists and paid propagandists tell us as to 
the progress that is being made in the pacification of Mexico, 
as to the wrongs Mexico and her people have suffered at the 
hands of maligned Americano capitalists. In short, what 
we really face to-day, as far as Mexico is concerned, is a new 
phase of a very old ethical question which may be stated 
thus: How far may justification be found for a protectorate 
forced upon a weak, ignorant and indolent race of people by 
a strong, intelligent and progressive race or nation? Rud- 

Did he 
answer it for the world? To put it more broadly: did he 
answer it correctly? For, if it is the white man’s burden to 
carry the load of its Indias and its Egypts and its Philippine 
islands, who are we to say that it is not the burden of the 


brown man of Japan to carry the load of its China? 


yard Kipling answered the question for England. 





Of course, we sentimentalists dread the logic of a situation 
fearfully. No doubt there are honest Englishmen who cry 
out at the monstrous Shantung deal, but who would give 


you page, paragraph and line to prove the beneficence of 
Great Britain’s colonial policy. Even sentimentalists have 
to admit the force of logic; we who decry American inter- 
vention in Mexico on moral or humanitarian grounds must 
first look back on history and say whether the world would 
have been a better place for all to live in if all nations had 
stayed in their own domains and let the heathen in his 
blindness play ducks and drakes with his heritage. 


U U 


Representing the Eleven years ago Theodore Roosevelt sent 


Navy on the the grand fleet of the United States on a 
~——— tour of the world. It was a friendly visit 


to our neighbors but it was designed to 
impress them that we were “some punkins” and not to be 
treated lightly. Among those impressed by a visit from 
that fleet were the people of the Pacific Coast. We gazed 
upon that splendid array of fighting craft as they lay in 
our harbors, flashing with the festal white paint of peace 
times. We watched their shining shapes melt into the sun- 
set on their way to visit foreigners as they had visited us; 














Perry, in the Portland 


“Sorry, China, but we've got too many other things to think about™ 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


The Paris Pussy 


we could not feel that we had much more than a potential 
part in that great display of protective force. We gazed 
back upon our harbors and found them empty of floating 
defenses as they had always been and as they bade fair to 
continue to be, despite the urging of Westerners that here, 
too, was a coast line of considerable length with important 
cities entitled to consideration. Not while the German fleet 
was waxing great and German eyes gazed across the Atlantic 
at the potential riches of South America could Western 
people expect, it seemed, any splitting of the Nation’s 
naval strength. 

Then the Panama Canal was built in order that warships 
might come from the Atlantic as quickly as possible should 
we need them in some emergency, that the historic trip of 
the Oregon round the Horn might no longer be the pattern 
upon which our relief must depend. The major event 
planned for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, celebrating the 
completion of the Canal, was a mighty assemblage of repre- 
sentatives of the world’s navies after a spectacular proces- 
sion through the Isthmian waterway. But by 1915 the 
world’s navies were not interested in any festival anywhere 
and our own navy felt that its place was on the Atlantic 
edge of the continent while Europe was boiling over and 
the relation of the United States to the Old World’s con- 
flict grew daily more uncertain. And by 1918, a division 
of our battleships was operating in the North Sea as a unit 
of the British Grand Fleet; the Pacific Coast was under the 
protection of the navy of.Japan. 


U U 


At Last We The tumult and the shouting is now sup- 
Have a Fleet posed to have died, although some two 
All Our Own dozen assorted wars are raging, most of 


them so far inland that navies are not 
particularly concerned. The dreaded German armada has 
passed down the “sea-aisles of surrender.”’ A love-feast of 
the nations is in process of arrangement, to the end that 
navies shall be no longer needed save as police. But behold, 
in the harbors of the West coast, appears again the spectacle 
of a mighty fleet, an aggregation of float?ng armament mcre 
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than twice as great as the world-touring display of 1908. 
Moreover this one bears‘a special title—‘‘the Pacific Fleet” 
—and it is not on a tour, or even on a visit, but is in its home 
waters. And furthermore, allowing for a minor number of 
ships allotted to the Asiatic fleet, this Pacific Fleet is one-half 
the strength of the United States Navy. Is it any wonder 
that the simple folk of the Far West rub their eyes and 
wonder what it is all about? : 

The Navy Department explains the marvel so that a 
child may understand it. It is not complicated in any way 
by the subtleties that take form in such things as gentle- 
men’s agreements with Japan or the sovereignty of Mexico. 
Contest and competition lie at the bottom of the plan, but 
not with our friends, the rest of the world. The paramount 
purpose in dividing equally our naval forces and placing 
them on opposite edges of the continent is to encourage and 
stimulate to the highest degree during peace times the spirit 
of competition and keen rivalry in the forces themselves, 
that the whole Navy may be kept up to the top-notch of 
efficiency, ready for any military duty that may arise. 
According to this plan, once a year or even oftener these 
two great fleets will simulate warfare, meeting each other 
in unprecedented manoevers, now in one ocean, now in the 
other. It is understood, although it has not been officially 
admitted, that Magdalena bay, on the west coast of Lower 
California, is to be the real operating base of the Pacific 
Fleet after it has completed its how-d’ye-do tour of the Coast 
and the Islands. This is assuming that the State Depart- 
ment will secure from whomever happens 
to be the Mexican government permis- 
sion for the friendly use of the Baja- 
Californian roadstead for such evolutions 
as the fleet may find desirable in coun- 
terpart of the great winter maneuvers 
and war games off the coast of Cuba. If 
this plan is carried out, doubtless we shall 
hear less about ominous concessions to 
honorable Japanese fishing gentlemen. 

Thus flowers are strewn upon Western 
harbors in welcome to the home-coming 
Pacific Fleet, and the Secretary of the 
Navy and even the President of the 
United States lend themselves to the im- 
pressiveness of the occasion. It is per- 
haps jarring to the harmony of the 
moment that gentlemen of the Congress, 
at the nation’s capital, should be talking 
out loud about the Shantung affair and 
investigating the obstinate tendency of 
Mexicans to murder Americans. And it 
may be difficult for the Japanese and the 
Mexican press to comprehend properly 
the utter peacefulness of the mission of 
the Pacific Fleet. But none of these 
things will tend to disturb the people of 
this long-neglected shore in the joy with 
which they watch their ships come in. 


U U 


The Great Joy Quite apart from con- 
in Welcoming a ‘Siderations of interna- 


; tional relations, there 
Paying Guest : 
are, of course, mattcrs 


of immediate practical interest to us as 
hosts of the Pacific Fleet, since it is a 
paying guest. At a time when the great 
training ‘camps which we have been 





supplying have broken up, we may wel- 
come, for their own sakes, these 2000 
officers and their 33,000 men because 
the Department feeds them well and 
keeps their floating forts in repair. Ad- 
miral Rodman announced to the Coast 
delegations in Congress, a few days before 
he sailed, that he was going to make a 


Ireland has taken Poland's place as the 
classic example of a suppressed nation 
and the memory of its martyrs is being 
assiduously kept alive. This statue of 
Robert Emmet was unveiled when 
de Valera visited San Francisco, whose 
supervisors officially recognized him as 


President of the Irish Republic 





NTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
When Old John Barleycorn recently passed into 
the beyond, many of the friends whom he had 
supported during his lifetime saw that he was 
buried with fitting ceremonics This funeral 
procession took place ina Pacific Coast city, with 


sorrowful bartenders as pallbearers 


careful inspection of all the naval plants 
on the West coast and to recommend 
what additional service was needed and 
where it should be obtained to support 
our half of the fighting strength of the 
Navy. Additional machine shops, dry 
docks, fueling stations and supply storage 
would be needed, the Admiral was sure. 
While he is making his survey and pre- 
paring his recommendations, the various 
Coast points which are candidates for the 
honor of serving him may enjoy day- 
dreams based upon his present ideas. 
Puget Sound, probably the likeliest 
claimant for the bulk of the favors, has, 
he thinks, a wonderful harbor of easy 
access but with water gencrally too deep 
for good anchorage. San Francisco is 
comparatively difficult of access, but in- 
side the Gate there is abundant room for 
the entire fleet with perfect anchorage. 
Los Angeles has the fuel ready to deliver 
the Admiral’s great oil-burners, though 
only one of the dreadnaughts could be 
handled inside the breakwater at one 
time. San Diego is looked upon as the 
natural base for naval aviation. The 
increased size of ships—built to the full 
limit of the Panama Canai—undoubtedly 
makes necessary new navy yard facilities. 
All of which adds to the zest of the wel- 
come. Meanwhile it is important that 
all the rival ports of our coast take 
serious account of their social equipment. 
Coronado, Santa Barbara and Waikiki 
should make note that officersaccustomed 
to Newport and Bar Harbor must be kept 
contented; San Francisco and Seattle, re- 
member what shore-leave in New York 
and Boston has taught these men. 














Pacific Fleet \ 


Transmitted through Sunset Magazine 
to the People of the West 


By Josephus Daniels 


Secretary of the Navy Admiral HahNolinn 





HE message which the powerful Pacific fleet brings to the people of the 
West is that the Navy in its full strength will henceforth be seen alike on 
the Pacific and on the Atlantic. In former days the units that made up our 
navy were not numerous enough to justify two big fleets. The ships compos- 
ing Admiral Rodman’s fleet have more than twice the tonnage of the splendid 
fleet which the far-sighted Theodore Roosevelt sent round the world eleven 
years ago. We were proud of that fleet, and justly so, and prouder of the fine 
impression the men made than of its speed and fighting quality. Today our 
Navy has, in its two big fleets, over four times the tonnage of the ships com- 
manded by Fighting Bob Evans and we are building in Eastern and Western 
navy yards giant ships which will be unequaled by any ships in the world. 
Six years ago, after a visit to the Pacific Coast, I returned to Washington 
determined to send a big flect to the Pacific as soon as new construction and 





















































U.S. S. Rhode Island 
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conditions would warrant such acourse. In all the months that have followed 
I have waited for the hour when this purpose could be carried out in the in- 
terest of the whole country. In the meantime studies have been made by i 
naval experts to make the new dispositions of the fleets justify the new policy. 
The fleet that sails into the Pacific, not on a visit, but to its home, is the 
«symbol—and the best symbol—of American majesty and American power 
and American resolve to be second to no nation in furnishing a mobile police = s 
force to safeguard the peace of the world. For it goes on a mission of peace. he 
Its concentrated power is a warning only to aggression and a shield to all who | 
love peace and justice. : 
But, though this Pacific fleet is going to its permanent home, this does not | 7 
mean that the Pacific fleet is to remain always in the Pacific or that the | 
Atlantic fleet, of equal numbers and strength, will always remain in the i 





Atlantic. Once every year they will come together as a mighty armada, i} 
sometimes in the Atlantic and sometimes in the Pacific. They will compete ===a2e 

in all the tactics of simulated warfare. The two fleets will vie with each U.S.S. | 
other for a mastery which can come only by practice and teamwork. Wyoming | 





























The Pacific Fleet is composed of 


14 battleships, 10 armored cruisers, ' ; q 


| 








108 destroyers and 14 submarines— ' 2 : ‘ 





one-half the Nation’s naval strength es See 
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NA waked partially. She 
could hear voices and 
could dimly see faces 
bending over her. Faces 


suspended in mid-air, as it 
were. 

“T really think it will be quite 
safe to let her sleep,” said a man’s 
voice. “The re is absolutely no 
sign of . 

“She fell back again—down into 
that river of velvety soft d: irkness 
that bore her along past eerie 
cliffs and whispering caverns, 
through great living silences that 
caressed and soothed her soul. 
She did not think as she entered 
that wonderful darkness again. 
Still she knew she was not asleep. 
Only floating in the most profound 
peace she had ever known. 

Again she came to a place where 
voices murmured. Some of the 
words came down to her in the 
river of darkness. She heard them 
impersonally as if the 
floated idly with her and did not 
refer to her. 

“Una,” said a voice. And the 
name seemed to echo ae — 
bank and cavern. ‘“Yes- isa 
queer name. “a 


words 


‘Una.’ The soft darkness whis- 
pered it.- “A queer name—a queer 
name. Una—a queer name.” 

“No... it was a collision,” said 


another voice. Many murmurs, 
it might be of still more voices, 
floated about her. But only some 


of the words came to her. ‘‘Oh, 
no... He’san oldish man... 
Stenographer . . . He had de- 


By Beatrice Mantle 
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tained her at the office, and was just 
taking her home.” 

‘The murmuring went on. Una did not 
listen, and yet it “seemed as if every part 
of her quiescent body could hear. She 


heard—but did not heed. 
; . She never had a very good time. 
And she must have wanted it. All girls 


do. Just had to work and support her 
mother.” 

Just had to work and support... Just 
had to work ere The words tried to follow 
her, but the river was getting deeper and 
swifter; she went on into that profound 
but living darkness, where not even the 
sound of a voice could come. 

After countless miles of voyaging, Una 
came to where there was light. It pene- 
trated her eyelids. And though for a 
while she still lay with closed eyes, yet she 
knew the time had come for her to wake. 
Prese ently she opened her eyes. 

She was wide awake, immensely re- 
and rested—like a child waking 
uight of pr i sleep. Vhere 
may have been a slight languor of body, 
for she realized with a content that 
stretched the full length of her the yield- 
ing softness of the bed; but her senses 
were fully alert, and she looked about the 
spacious room with pleasure and interest. 
It was quite plainly a woman’s room, and 
a dainty woman, too. Una 
followed every detail of its arrangement 
with approval—the cream, — wicker- 
panelle d bed in which she lay, the triple- 
mirror dressing table that stood well to 
the middle of the room, the polished floor 
and delicately tinted rugs, the ivory 
panels and exquisite vining morning 
glories of the walls, and the softly flowered 
drapings edging the big windows. How 


freshed 
from a 


the room of 











more than satisfying life must be 


with such surroundings, she 
thought. 

Before the window sat a nurse, 
reading. She had not noticed 


Una’s re-entrance into the world 
of things, and Una made no effort 
to enlighten her. She lay idly for 
a while, enjoying to the full the 


delights of absolute repose. “Then 
she considered the nurse again, 
and presently, studying — this 


starched, professional presence, it 
was borne in on her that she had 
forgotten to investigate herself. 
She wondered whimsically whether 
she were broken somewhere, or 
supposed to be ill. She certainly 
felt well ehgie not a_ single 
ache nor pain. Gently, beneath 
the covers, she tested each hand, 
each foot, and sense -d the comfort- 
able Jength of her spine. All was 
easy She turned her 
head from side to side—and then 
froze into a very paralysis of 
bewilderment. 


obedt« 4 c. 


N the pillow beside her right 

cheek, and quite evidently 
depending from her own scalp, 
lay a shining braid of hair- 
warm, sunny hair, shot through 
with glints of red and gold. It 
was at least twice the length and 
thickness of Una’s hair, and about 
as much like it as sunlight is like 


shade, for Una’s hair had been 
nearly black. She stared at it 
fixedly for a moment. Then, 


yielding to a quick instinct of 
fear, closed her eyes and retreated 
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In the House of Another: 


suddenly into darkness. again. Even 
before she had time to think a trem- 
bling horror seized her. Perhaps after 
all her brain had been injured, and 
hereafter illusions would be with her. 
And illusions were the beginning of in- 
sanity. She shivered and shut the lids 
still more tightly over her eyes. She tried 
to calm herself, to reason. Perhaps she 
had been dreaming. The room and the 
nurse, it must be alla dream. She opened 
her eyes gently and was bitterly disap- 
pointed. Every one of the unfamiliar 
objects was still there; she could not even 
delude herself into believing it was a 
dream. She backed into darkness and 
safety again. Perhaps she had been ill 
a long time, and that hair had grown out. 
Sometimes, perhaps, it did— She opened 
her eyes and spoke. The idea of the 
dream was still upon her, and she put so 
much unnecessary effort into the speech 
impulsethat the words fairly 


evidently entered the room. “Well, 
nurse, how is she now?” 

“Excellent,” replied the nurse, as both 
approached the bedside. “She woke up a 
moment ago and spoke to me. She was 
quite normal. Just a little languid, per- 
haps, from the shock—but otherwise 
perfectly normal.” 

“That’s good,” said the man’s voice. 
It was a very agreeable, well-bred voice. 
And—so much can one judge from a voice 
when intuitive attention is not divided by 
visual consideration—Una instinctively 
knew that the man uttering those tones 
was master of himself and the life he lived. 
Also she thought she detected a faintly 
tired note—the echo of a spirit dis- 
appointed somewhere. ‘‘Well, you had 
better remain with her until she herself 
tells you what she wishes done.” 

Una felt that he stood and looked at her 
a moment longer; and she lay like a 
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As this was stating an apparently ob- 
vious fact, Una made no reply. She felt 
hunted, wary, like a fugitive hiding in a 
strange house. And that, out of the 
chaos and turmoil of her feelings, was as 
yet the only impression definite enough to 
produce any resultant action. She was 
distrustful of the nurse, too—of the faint 
intimation of something withheld in her 
manner. She closed her eyes again. 


NA was glad when the nurse, after 
vainly trying to tempt her patient 
with proposed delicacies, went down to 
luncheon. She was glad to be rid, if only 
for half an hour, of what she felt to be a 
watchful presence. When the woman 
returned to the room, she kept her head 
steadily averted. 
Toward the middleof the afternoon Una 


yielded to a desire that embodied both 
fear and fascination. She wanted to 
remain in bed. Tucked un- 

‘ der the clothes, with her 





burst out. The nurse 
jumped as if she had been 


shot and hurried to_ the 
bedside. A glance at Una’s 


face, however, seemed to 
reassure her. She smiled, a 
pleasant, professional smile. 
“Well, you’ve wakened. 
Feeling almost yourself 
again?” 
“Yes, thank you. How 
long have I been here?” 
“Oh, just since last night. 
Don’t you remember?” 
“No-o. Why did 
bring me here?” 
From her expression the 
nurse evidently considered | 
that a somewhat foolish 
question. “‘Well—you were 
unconscious, of course. But 
there seemed absolutely no 
injury done—no need to 
take youtoa hospital. Andso 
—they brought you home.” 


OME! Last night! Una 
closed her eyes again, 
while a wave of sick appre- 
hension passed over her. 
What terrible muddle was 
it? And yet she could re- 
member the accident—every 
detail of it. 
“What—how—? Were 
the others hurt?” she asked, 
and her voice sounded 
sweeter and rounder than 
usual, even in spite of her 
fears. 
*‘Well—not much, consid- 
ering. The lady in the 
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ing. 
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sorbing tale. 


Who is Mrs. Leland? 


YOUNG woman looks into her mirror and 
sees there the reflection of a woman she 
has never known 

This is the beginning of an extraordinary 
story—ingenious, baffling, 


altogether fascinat- 
It is a mystery story of unfathomable 
complications; a romance of appealing sweet- 
ness; a problem-story of intense interest—the 
elements of three novels rolled into one ab- 
All three factors enter into this 
first instalment and continue until the last page 
of the final chapter. 

Every reader will follow with unabated 
eagerness the struggle of young Mrs. Leland to 
find herself in the amazing situation in which a 
mysterious fate has placed her. 
eventuates in a situation so at variance with 
the tortured conditions with which the story 
opens, the narrative rises to such a height of 
complete satisfaction to every interested reader, 
that the Editors of Sunset present 
House of Another” 


That struggle 


“In the 
in the conviction that the 
story is destined for unqualified success. 

At the outset, let us warn you that any con- 
clusions you may reach regarding this plot from 
the opening instalment are almost sure to be 
wrong. And with this we leave you to the 
contemplation of the mystery.—The Editors. 


inspection and detection. 
Yet she was conscious of an 
ever growing, more urgent 
impulse to rise and look in 
that triple-mirror to see who 
she was. Or was it she? 
What would it show? Una 
slowly passed her hand from 
the strange luxuriant hair 
| over her forehead, the 
bridge of the nose and the 
mouth down to the chin. 
| Were these really her feat- 
| 
| 
| 


| eyes shut, she felt safer from 
| 


ures? She shivered with ner- 
vous fear and the watchful 
nurse looked up inquiringly. 

“T think I shall get up.” 
| “And dress?” inquired 
the nurse. ‘Or just for the 
bedroom?” 

“Just for the bedroom,” 
replied Una. Sitting on the 
edge of the bed her eyes 
surveyed unaccustomed feet 
with wonder, a queer satis- 
faction and dismay. ‘They 
were slender feet, beauti- 
fully kept—feet that no girl 
might object to owning. 
But Una looked at them 
with distrust and dislike, as 
the feet of another brought 
into close contact with her- 
self. And then she noticed 
for the first time that she 
had new and strange rings 
on her hands. A slender 
wedding ring—Una’s eyes 
grew wide as she looked at 
it—and a half hoop 'of dia- 








other car had her collar 
bone fractured. And she 

may have internal injuries—they don’t 
know yet. The—the gentleman with 
you”—Una could almost believe the nurse 
looked prim as she said this—‘had his 
wrist rather badly sprained. But no one 
was very seriously hurt, I guess. It was 
really a very lucky accident.” 

Una closed her eyes, and turned her 
head away. She was entirely lost, entirely 
at sea. She could not even think. There 
seemed to be no starting place from which 
to begin to think. 

As she lay, panting internally as it were, 
there came a knock at the door. The 
nurse went and opened it, and a man’s 
deep voice spoke as the owner thereof 


frightened fugitive behind the wall of her 
tightly closed eyelids. Then he went, and 
she heard the nurse go back to her seat. 

She lay for a while, trying desperately 
not to think. But thoughts came troop- 
ing, crowding, like frightened multitudes 
coming to view a tragedy. Presently, 
almost as frightened of ‘the internal state 
as she was of the exterior, Una opened her 
eyes again. The nurse noticed this and 
came back to the bedside. 

“Mr. Leland came in to see you a few 
minutes ago.” 

“Yes?” Una was almost sullenly non- 
committal. 

“Yes. You had fallen asleep again.” 


monds; and on her right 
hand a pearl marquise—a 
large, wonderfully lovely pearl, sur- 
rounded with diamonds. 

Meanwhile the nurse opened a door 
panelled with a full-length mirror, in- 
spected the contents of the spacious 
closet for a minute and selected a loose 
negligée of pretty flowered crépe and lace. 

“T wonder whether this will be warm 
enough,” she deliberated as she came 
across the floor with the garment held 
critically up before her. 

Una nodded. “Yes. 
my nightgown.” 

The nurse helped her to put the negligée 
on, produced a pair of fur-topped slippers 
from somewhere, and Una stood up. She 


I shall slip it over 








Id 


felt perfectly safe on her feet and walked 
unhesitatingly to the dressing table. She 
sat down before it, inhaled ‘sharply and 
raised her eyes. 


EFORE her she saw other eyes, wide, 

solemn, dilated—eyes that stared into 
hers and besought. She saw a finely 
sculptured face, with curved, passionate 
lips, tightly closed now, as though forcibly 
to keep something back. Quietly, almost 
rigidly, Una looked for a moment or so; 
then, leaning her arms on the table, she 
suddenly covered her face with her hands 
and blotted out the vision. 

“Aren’t you feeling well, Mrs. Leland?” 
came the anxious voice of the nurse be- 
hind her. With a quick stab of fear and 
caution, Una was recalled to herself, and 
saved from the attack of grief and terror 
about to overwhelm her. 
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her, how she would be paid, nor even 
who would pay her. She held her breath 
when she thought of the man who had 
come to see her. The nurse called him 
Mr. Leland, and her Mrs. Leland. Again 
from Una’s heart welled the silent cry 
that in the last few hours had risen so 
often. “Oh, what shall Ido? Where shall 
I turn? Where can I go?” 

The nurse came back to the window 
seat, remarking about the pleasant out- 
look provided by the garden beneath 
Una answered perfunctorily and began 
the diplomatic task of trying to rid herself 
of her unwelcome attendant in a pleasant 
and natural manner. 

“There won’t be the least necessity for 
your remaining with me to-night, nurse. 
I’m perfectly myself. And I expect you 
were up the whole of last night.” 


“Very well. And then—” 

“Well, then, if you no longer neea me, 
I can make my report to Mr. Leland,” 
hazarded the nurse. 

“Yes. That will be all right.” Una 
tried to curb into politeness her deter- 
mination to be rid of this watchful, pro- 
fessional presence. ‘‘Now go and take a 
walk. Some fresh air will improve your 
night’s sleep.” 

‘The nurse smiled and rose. 

When she had been safely away a few 
minutes Una, fascinated by the mirror 
and yet afraid to face it, explored the room 
she was in. She peered into the wardrobe 
closet, filled with delicate and apparently 
rich clothing, and opened drawers full of 
woman’s belongings, glancing in furtively 
as if expecting the rightful owner to ap- 
pear and resent the impeitinence. She 
opened the door into a 
tasteful, square hallway, 





“Oh, yes; I’mall right, 
thank you.” Una knew 
that her voice, coming 
in answer to so civil and 
harmless a question, 
sounded curt and 
strange. She forced her- 
self to rise and leave the 
fascinating mirror with- 
out another glance. To 
stay before it was to 
betray at least the fact 
of something unusual. 

She w alked to a deep, 
cretonne upholstered 
chair and sat down. In 
all that she did just 
now Una hardly seemed 
dependent upon either 
her will or her reason. 
She was impelled, hyp- 
notized into right action 
by the pursuing, sicken- 
ing fear of being ad- 
judged insane. 

From the chair she 
looked through the win- 
dow upon an unusually 
beautiful suburban gar- 
den. With a certain 
faint sense of rest Una’s 
troubled eyes followed 
the green lawn spaces 
into shady corners, 
where, between piled, 





Compensation 


By Dora Stuart 


A fairy mist, a scudding cloud or two, 
A patient figure kneeling all alone 
’Mid wind-blown cypresses and polished stone, 

Then slanting rain swift veils the skies of blue 

As though to shield that stricken form from view, 
Who for her youngest-born, throughout slow years 
Has twined with smilax wreaths, still slower tears. 

Look up! the Comforter has come to you. 


Eleven springs the faithful hyacinths 
All purple and snow-white have marked his grave, 
Their sorrow-laden breath upon her hair 
Who dumbly wandered in pain’s labyrinths. 
But mother eyes are tearless now, and brave; 
Her boy lies here—not somewhere “over there.’ 


glanced down the stair- 
case, and _noiselessly 
withdrew in a_ panic. 
She tried another door 
and found herself in a 
handsomely appointed 
bath-room. Facing her, 
another door led out of 
this room. This one, too, 
after listening nervously 
and intently for a few 
seconds, Una _ opened. 
She looked into another 
bedroom, more _ plainly 
and massively fitted 
than the one she was in, 
and lacking the feminine 
quality. It was, even to 
her uninitiated gaze, a 
man’s room. Moreover, 
her wandering eyes dis- 
covered on the solid 
looking dresser a case of 
military brushes and a 
man’s collar. With a 
rapidly beating heart 
Una returned softly to 
her room and locked the 
door connecting it with 
the bath-room. 

; And then—she crept 
back to the mirror. She 
gazed and gazed at the 
sweet face that rose to 
meet her; only when 








mossy stones ferns were 
growing. Contemplat- 
ing these beauty spots, Una forgot her sor- 
rows fora moment. But they returned, 
almost swooping on her, asit were; and with 
an unconscious gesture of weariness she 
turned her eyes from the garden to meet 
those of the nurse intently watching her 
face. Out of the depths of an unreas- 
oning and unreasoned resentment, Una 
returned the woman’s gaze with a cool 
stare. With unbroken professional calm 
the nurse’s eyes travelled from Una’s 
face to the bed from which she had lately 
risen, and getting up in a matter of fact 
way, she went over to throw it widely open. 

Una turned over in her mind the best 
way of getting rid of the nurse. Though 
in the utmost extreme of nervousness and 
bewilderment, in a chaos of fears and 
apprehensions, Una still could scheme for 
her own safety. Paradoxically speaking, 
the only period of rest from strain that 
her brain apparently knew was when 
scheming to find an explanation or a way 
out. So now she considered the nurse 
problem. She did not know how to pay 


“Oh, yes. It was necessary to watch 
you,” replied the nurse. “But I thought 
perhaps | had better find a way of getting 
some sleep in here for another night, until 
we are quite sure—” 

“Tam already quite sure that I am per- 
fectly right,” said Una quickly. “And 
who should know better than 1?” Usually 
controlled and patient, she felt her temper 
slipping unaccountably. “Go and find a 
real bed, and get a good night’s sleep.” 

This was obviously to the nurse’s liking. 
“Thereisaspare bedroom across the hall—” 

“Yes. Is the bed made up?” inquired 
U na with diplomatic coolness. 

“It appears to be. And if not—” 

“Yes.”’ Again with a deceptive resource 
and facility that she felt were previously 
foreign to her, Una passed her hand over 
her eyes as if too preoccupied and weary 
for detail. “Arrange things to suit your- 
self and be comfortable. When you go 
down to breakfast in the morning—” 

“Oh, I shall come in to see you before 
doing that.” 


she began to feel that it 
was hypnotizing her, that she was losing 
hold of herself and all that she knew, 
could she force herself to rise and go out 
of the reach of that magic reflection. 


EFORE Una could finally lock herdoor 

on all the world and face the night 
she longed for and yet dreaded, she had 
to endure a visit from the doctor and the 
nurse. The doctor wisely opined that 
she was still somewhat excitable and 
feverish as a result of the shock, but that 
a few days’ quiet would doubtless bring 
everything back to normal. In the mean- 
time, if she felt the least discomfort men- 
tally or physically she was to summon 
him, and in any case he would drop in 
again in the course of a day or so. 

She allowed the nurse to put her to bed. 
She could think—if she could at all—as 
well there as anywhere. 

When the last enemy, for so they all 
seemed, had departed, she was left, not in 
peace, but at least alone. 

(Continued on page 78) 








How to be ya Good Shot 


Inchuding Some Advice 
About Accuracy Otherwise 


T has long been fash- 

ionable to speak of 

the American as a 

natural rifle shot. 
That ability is supposed 
to have descended to 
him in some mysterious 
fashion from his forest- 
roving ancestors in the 
wilds of Kentucky, the 
pines of Michigan, the 
billowsof the great plains 
—or the streets of Lon- 
don, or the savage farms 
of Italy, or the big-game 
infested fields of la belle 
France, as the case may 
be. Of course that is 
nonsense. Nobody can 
inherit as vicariously as 
the modern composite 
American a special abil- 
ity of this sort. Never- 
theless he is a natural 
rifle shot, just as he is a 
natural baseball player 
or billiardist, or tennis 
man, or riveter, or golf 
expert or anything you 
please that requires co- 
ordination of brain and muscle. There is 
something in our climate or condition of 
life that make for this peculiarsympathetic 
alertness. The billiardist requires delicacy 
of response to an accurate judgment, the 
tennis man must “time” properly, the 
golf player must be able to compel his 
muscles to perform a series of complicated 
maneuvers at an exact fraction of an 
instant. So the rifle shot 


He does not mean to give the wrong impression, 
average hunter intentionally overstates the range at which he gets his game 







This mighty hunter's pose, in this instance, is misleading. Apparently he (instead 
of Major White, who shot both buffalo and picture) brought down this prize. 


if you have held correctly and with the 
proper tension, you will have made a 
good shot. This requires coordination 
of mind and muscle. For this reason 


the American may be considered a 
“natural” rifle shot, and for this reason 
only. 


Every man would like to be a good 
shot. What is good shooting? That de- 


perhaps, any more than the 


By 


Stewart Edward White 


Author of: African Camp Fires 


there is such a thing as 
the “error of dispersion.” 
That is to say, if you 
place any rifle in a ma- 
chine rest and from it 
fire a series of shots, you 
will not find the bullets 
superimposed one over 
the other; though, by the 
way, that was another of 
Cooper’s tricks. They 
will be found grouped 
very close together, and 
the diameter of that 
group is the error of 
dispersion. This is due 
to a number of factors, 
some inherent in the 
weapon and cartridge; 
and some variables, such 
as temperature, wind, 
barometric pressure and 
the like. The error of 
dispersion at Cooper’s 
distance of one hundred 
yards, for the most ac- 
curate of our modern 
rifles, would average an 
inch or two; and as for 
the old flint-lock of his 
time with black powder measured by 
eye—oh, la! la! as we say in our fluent 
army French. 

In like fashion the public is fed with 
many honestly intended tales of the 
prowess of “a man I know.” One chap 
used to turn an interesting purple at even 
an eyebrow raised over his story of an 
acquaintance who habitually killed run- 
ning coyotes at eight hun- 
dred yards with a 30-30 





must be able to command 
his hands to perform some 
very delicate operations at 
the pin-point of time when 
his eye informs him the 
sights are on the mark. For 
sights do not stay on the 
mark. The ‘“rock-like ri- 
gidity” with which Chewed- 
Ear Dick holds his deadly 
weapon upon the third 
button of the villain is bunk. 
There ain’t no such bird. 
The front sight is swinging, 
almost imperceptibly but 
very definitely, up, down, 
across, on all possible slants, 





HERE is a world of bunk as to the distance 

at which game is killed. Not one manin five 
hundred can make even an approach to an 
accurate estimate. The man who says he knocks 
’em habitually at long range is in the class with 
those who make twenty-five miles a gallon or 
always drive 250 yards at golf.” 
himself a crack shot and authority on shooting, 
shows in this readable article not only how to shoot 
accurately but how to detect accuracy in others. 


Major White, 


carbine. I donot know the 
error of dispersion of that 
weapon at eight hundred 
yards; but judging by the 
known error of more power- 
ful rifles it must be some- 
where between ten and forty 
feet. And, mind you, this 
eliminates the personal ele- 
ment entirely. We are as- 
suming that the shooter sees 
perfectly, holds perfectly, 
can estimate distance to a 
yard, lets off perfectly—in 
fact is himself as impossible 
as his gun. A table of bal- 
listics is a mighty handy 








so that were it possible to 
show a_ tracing of its 
travels you would find the mark in the 
center of a spider web of crossing lines. 
The diameter of the web, if your nerves 
are steady, may be very small. But a 
shift of #s of an inch in the sights of one 
of our most powerful rifles makes a differ- 
ence of 8.662 inches at 200 yards! It is 
your business to press the trigger as the 
sight crosses the mark, and to press it in 
such a manner that the act has not in it- 


self jerked the rifle off the bull’s-eye. Then 


pends on circumstances; but I can tell you 
what good shooting is not. 

James Fennimore Cooper is responsible 
for'a lot of misconception. His chief 
crack-shot drove nails at one hundred 
yards, for one example out of many fla- 
grancies. Item one: you can not see a 
nail head at one hundred yards; and any- 
body who can hit what he can not see is 
wasting his time in the shooting game as 
long as policy shops still run. Item two: 


thing to have in the house, 
or even to carry in the pocket. 

“Ah, yes,” say you blandly, “most in- 
teresting! Your friend habitually shoots 
horned toads through the eye at six hun- 
dred yards. What rifle did you say? Ah, 
the 38 Kittiwake.” You produce your 
little book and flutter over the pages. 38 
Kittiwake—6oo yards—Here it is. Size 
of horned toad’s eye % inch; error disper- 
sion 38 Kittiwake rifle 600 yards 16 feet.” 
Then you smile blandly. It is his move. 
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That is one thing that good shooting 1s 
not—the impossible. Such misconcep- 
tions are vicious, because when a crack 
shot does some really good work nobody 
but the initiates recognize the fact. 
Hence the fake stage and arena shooting. 

Another thing that being a good shot 
is not is making a high score. Sounds like 
a paradox. But any rank novice will 
occasionally pull a surprising score and 
clean up all the experts. ‘There is nothing 
to do in such an event but smile sadly. 
But in your own case you would better be 
honest; and this is how: ‘lest your ability 
not by your highest scores, but by your 
lowest. You are a better shot than an- 
other man if on your worst days, when 
both nerves and conditions work against 
you, your worst score 1s better than the 
other man’s worst score in similar condi- 
tions. Of course I realize you can not 
test that in competition; there the high 
score must rule. This test is for your own 
valuation of yourself. If last year your 
“off day” scores ran somewhere in the 
forties and this year they are in the fifties, 
you have made progress. I don’t care a 
hoot that last year you shot three scores 
in the nineties, while this year you 
couldn’t pull out of the eighties to save 
vour life. That has nothing to do with it. 


The Triangle of Error 
Having thus disposed of the dispersion 
error as a reason for distrusting the Dick 





The author killed this lion at thirty yards, when about to charge. 


Dead-eyes, we will now examine another 
little joker called the triangle of error. 
You lay your rifle across some sort of 
solid rest; and, without touching it, you 
look through the sights. About forty feet 
away you have a friend and a pencil and 
a piece of white paper pinned against a 
box. The friend moves the point of the 
pencil here and there at your command 
until the sights are accurately aligned on 
it. Then you yell Mark! and the friend 
makes a little dot—invisible to you— 
where the point of the pencil happens to 
be. He removes the pencil, you remove 
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your eye from the sights, and try it again, 
of course without disturbing the gun. If 
your eye is absolutely accurate the second 
pencil dot should be on top of the first. 
Only it isn’t. The triangle formed by 
three trials is the above-mentioned tri- 
angle of error. It measures the variations 
of sighting your eye has betrayed you into 
through the fixed sights of an unmoved 
gun. The size of the triangle will humil- 
ate you. It can be reduced by practice; 
and it must be reduced by practice if you 
are become a good shot; but it will 
never entirely disappear. Its error must 
be added to—or, in case of a lucky shot, 
subtracted from—the dispersion error. 

Up to this moment you have not 
touched your gun, yet already Natty 
Bumppo and his nail head have you 
skinned! 

The next principle to get in your mind 
is the influence of pressure on direction. 
It is true that the bullet is gone before 
the gun kicks, so that you can let her 
recoil in any direction you please without 
affecting the accuracy of the shot. One 
of the worst of mistakes is “holding her 
solid” lest the kick throw her off. But it 
is equally true that variation in the degree 
of muscular pressure and the place it is 
applied makes for variation in the point 
of impact of the bullet. “This is so of both 
rifle and revolver; but it can be most 
readily studied with the revolver. Unless 
a man gets hold of his weapon at exactly 


the same place, unless his fingers encom- 
pass the stock in exactly the same man- 
ner, unless his hand exerts on that stock 
exactly the same pressure every time, he 
will get erratic shooting. The whole ob- 
ject of “good form” as it bears on this 
particular part of the problem, is simply 
to evolve a method of holding that will 
be the same every time, no matter how 
quickly one grabs the gun. A revolver— 
or rifle— will group accurately within its 
dispersion error no matter in what manner 
it is held provided that manner is always 


the same. Only some recognized fashions 


i this case Mrs. White who 


was with him, doubtless omitted her usual prayer that he might miss the 
game, which seems to her too beautiful to kill 


of holding are more easily made uniform. 
That is why you will see some excellent 
shots holding the gun “all wrong.” Long 
practice has enabled them accurately to 
duplicate even an awkward hold. 

For the same reason never grip your 
weapon. It should lie just as loosely in 
your grasp as is consistent with steadiness, 
nothing more. Perhaps a criterion is as 
to whether it feels as though it were going 
to kick out of your hands. It should feel 
so. Often and often I have fallen into a 
streak of queer shooting and on analysis 
found that I had begun ever so slightly to 
tighten my shoulder muscles, or press in 
with my left hand, or grip the stock with 
my right. Relaxation of these muscles 
always brought instant improvement. 

The next thing y ou must learn is to pull 
the trigger. That is where the flash of 
coérdination between the brain and the 
muscles takes place. For the briefest 
fraction of a second the front sight lingers 
at the mark before swinging away on its 
rhythmic, tiny system of arcs. In that 
fraction the hammer must fall. The brain 
must telegraph to the hand muscles, which 
must instantly and smoothly respond. 
And—this is equally important—none 
of the other muscles must pay any attention. 
At first there is an almost irresistible im- 
pulse to stiffen up all along the line. Ob- 
viating this is parallel to the sort of con- 
trol necessary to wiggle one toe without 
the others, or to pat your head and rub 
yourtummy. For if any of the 
other muscles cease or increase 
even minutely to do the thing 
they are doing, your shot goes 
more or less wild. 


Splitting Seconds 


The actual pulling of the trigger 
is accomplished in various ways 
by various people. When you get 
the idea of what you are after, 
it will not matter much which 
method you adopt. It takes a 
small fraction of a second for the 
hammer to fall and the discharge 
to take place, but that fraction 
of a second is long enough to 
play havoc with your aim. You 
must so pull the trigger as not to 
jerk the gun away from the mark. 
It is not very easy to do. Re- 
member again that xx of an inch 
means over eight inches of varia- 
tion at two hundred yards in one 
of our most powerful rifles! In 
exaggeration you flinch and miss 
the whole works. But even the 
least “give” to the sincerity of 
your aim will put you in the 3-ring. 

To accomplish this smooth pull, 
as has been said, there are various 
methods. ‘The favorite idea is to 
tighten slowly the grasp of the 
whole hand, including the trigger finger, 
until the pressure discharges the sear. 
It is called the “lemon squeezing” method. 
The final fraction of an ounce necessary 
to let her off is of course applied at the 
moment when the sight is on the mark. 
This is the safest system. Personally I 
have trained my forefinger to function 
independently, so I can pull the trigger 
without in any fashion altering the pres- 
sure of my hand on the stock. This is 
handy for quick shooting, but unless 
thoroughly mastered is dangerous. It is 
likely to lead to “snatching” at the trigger. 
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The whole object of “good form™ in shooting is to evolve a method of holding that will be the same 
every time, no matter how quickly one grabs the gun. Unless a man gets hold of his weapon at 
exactly the same place and unless he assumes the same position each time, he will get erratic shooting. 
These pictures, posed by the author, show the positions he advocates, together with some incorrect 


Good shooting form is shown in the upper three poses and the prone picture. 


The others 


illustrate faults to be avoided in the standing, sitting and kneeling positions 





But however you decide to learn, keep 
at it. Get a gun you can snap and prac- 
tise aiming at a mark and pulling the 
trigger. It ought to be a very small mark 
in order to show you clearly your varia- 
tion. Try to keep the sights on the mark 
even after the hammer falls—a sort of 

“carry through,” as in golf or tennis. It 
does not matter how nicely you were on 
the bull’s-eye at the moment of pulling the 
trigger; your bullet will have gone to the 
spot covered by your sights the instant 
after pulling the trigger. Practise not too 
many of these “shots” each day, trying 
hard with each one. You will be able in 
the resultant self-analysis to detect and 
correct faults you never would have dis- 
covered in the field or on the range. 

And when you come to firing ammuni- 
tion try to accomplish this same “carry 
through.” ‘That is, strive to hold the 
sights on your mark after as well as be- 
fore the discharge. The recoil will almost 
instantly throw them off, but it will be 
almost, and not quite instantly. The slip 
of the sear, the fall of the hammer, the 
ignition of the charge and the travel of 
the bullet to the muzzle make in their 


sum a brief lapse of time; very brief, but 
long enough for the eye to catch and the 
brain to register the alignment of the 
sights. For, remember, it is only after 
the bullet has left the muzzle that recoil 
exerts its disturbing influence. If any- 
thing happens before that, it is your fault. 
That is why an experienced man can 
almost always “call” his shots before he 
receives a report from the target. He 
knows where his sights were not only be- 
fore but after the actual discharge. You 
must carry through. It is a common 
thing for the novice to proceed carefully 
up to the point when he pulls the trigger. 
Then—on the idea that it is all over—he 
lets go all holds, so to speak. You ought 
not to quit too soon, but actually keep 
trying until the bullet has hit the target! 


Positions 


We are now prepared to go out on the 
range. I will try to tell you a few posi- 
tions; not because they are the only posi- 
tions from which good shooting can be 
done but because—after they have been 
mastered—they are easy to duplicate. 


Off hand: Left shoulder toward the 


mark, not squarely at it, but slanted 
toward it, so you are shooting across the 
line of your body. Feet about a foot 
apart, just far enough to give you a base. 
Left toe toward the target, right foot 
nearly at right angles. Don’t straddle. 
Left arm should not be extended far out 
on the barrel. Elbow bent, and brought 
immediately under the barrel. ‘This last is 
important. Butt of rifle between the 
shoulder muscles and the biceps. Usual 
advice is to place the butt on the shoulder 
muscle, but very few people are so built 
that this is possible. Raise the right 
elbow until it 1s about level with the right 
ear. Get your right hand well round the 
stock. Notice how it is most comfortable, 
and thereafter always do it the same way. 
Best pull the trigger with the second joint 
of your forefinger. Do not be deluded— 
especially with revolver—by the fellows 
who use the middle finger, laying the fore- 
finger alongside. ‘They say this helps 
them point the gun. The smallest 
difficulty in shooting is the pointing. 
And _ this position makes duplication 
of pressure more difficult. As to hold- 
ing: It sometimes helps to imagine that 
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you are shooting a rifle as a_ pistol; 
that the real work is being done by the 
right hand, and that the left is just out 
there to help steady. Learn to sight with 
both eyes open. It is just as easy, once 
you get it, and there are advantages | 
have not the space to go into here. 

Kneeling: A position only occasionally 
of use. he sitting position 1s much 
steadier, can be held ‘longe r, is as quickly 
assumed. There are times, however, 
when, because of high grass, for instance, 
one can kneel to advantage. The left leg 
should point toward the target. The 
right should be spread at as considerable 
an angle as is comfortable. You should 
sit on the heel of your right foot. The 
left elbow rests on the left knee in such a 
fashion that the bones of the lower leg 
and the bones of the forearm make, as 
nearly as possible, a straight line. The 
right hand and arm as in off-hand. 

Sitting: This is the best position of all 
from which to shoot game. It is nearly 
as steady as the prone position, 1s much 
quicker to drop into, and is less obscured 
by ground cover. People are of such 
different builds that it is impossible to 
prescribe hard and fast details. Sit down 
and experiment until you are most com- 
fortable and most steady. If I were to 
venture specific advice here, it would be 
not to cross your feet, and to get the 
elbows inside your knees. By pressing the 
latter together slightly you add greatly 
to your steadiness. 

Prone: You can often use this position 
at targets and quite rarely in the field. 
It might be called the specialist’s position 
—that of the military shooter, the long- 
range marksman. Forits greatest precision 
it requires the use of the sling. Weare not 
considering here the making of scores o1 
the refinements of specialization, interest- 
ing as they are, but the preliminary re- 
quirements of good average shooting in 
the field. In the field I do not advise the 
sling. There are many opportunities of 
using it to the advantage of one’s steadi- 
ness, to be sure; but in the long run one 
gains little. It requires time for adjust- 
ment, and deliberation when adjusted. 
Furthermore, its frequent use makes one 
too dependent on it; and the shots that 
offer where the use of a sling is impossible 





More game is actually killed under 75 yards than over. 
At what range in the twilight would you say the camera got this quarry ? 


easy. 
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are to those wherein its employment would 
help as ten to one at least. The Rifleman’s 
Handbook gives complete directions, if 
you are interested enough to go on with 
the game after mastering the rudiments. 
For field purposes remember to spread 
the legs wide apart; to throw the line of 
the body off at an angle to the line of the 
gun; to flatten yourself down as close to 
the ground as possible, like a mud turtle; 
to get the left forearm well under the 
barrel; and to use the right elbow as the 
third leg of a tripod. 

Now get out and practise. Do plenty 
of snapping with the empty gun until you 
can hold on and pull the trigger and carry 
through right on the mark. It is astonish- 
ing how good a shot a man can thus be- 
come with an empty rifle—like the beauti- 
ful swat one can get at dandelion heads 
with a brassie! Then graduate to the 
range. Shoot, and shoot a lot; but never 
shoot too much at a time, and never shoot 
a careless shot just to hear her roar. Try 
to figure out why you miss, and then test 
your remedy for the trouble. Probably it 
won't work, or will work only partially; 
but that merely gives you a chance to do 
some more figuring. It is a fascinating 
game. You will not become a crack shot, 
or even a “reliable” shot without long 
practise; but you will make gratifying 
progress, and you will early come to the 
point where you can tell what is the mat- 
ter even when you do not do it. You can 
ascribe to trigger sn: itching, or rigid hold- 
ing, or poor eye, or just plain lack of con- 
dition their due share in your falling short 
of the perfect score; and there 1s consider- 
able satisfaction in that. You will have 
off-days and on-days. As I said, do not 
pay too serious attention to your on-days. 

Enjoy the satisfaction of them, but do 
not give them much importance. Exam- 
ine your off-days and compare them with 
your off-days in the past. Of course you 
must keep a record; and an honest and 
careful record. 

Quick Shooting 

As soon as you have gained some facil- 
ity, speed up. A poky shot is an abomin- 
ation, and there is no excuse for him. 
There is no real reason why you should 
not pull the trigger the first or second 


time the front sight crosses the mark 
rather than the fifteenth or twentieth. 
That is what speed in shooting amounts 
to. The fast shot does everything the 
slow shot does in the way of aiming, 
squeezing, holding loosely and ail the rest: 
he does not slur one single thing. Get 
that firmly in mind. If he did, he would 
not hit. But he does them promptly, with 
decision of character. He does not work 
himself slowly and painfully to the deli- 
cate moment of discharge. 

A good way to acquire speed, after 
you have become a reasonably deliberate 
shot, is this: 

Place an ordinary “A” target—8-inch 
bull’s s-eye—at one hundred yards. Stand 
facing it at ready, butt i elbow. 
Have a friend behind you with a stop- 
watch and a recording pad. He com- 
mands Fire! and at the same time presses 
the watch. You deliver the shot as soon 
as you can do so accurately. As he hears 
the discharge, he stops his watch and 
notes the elapsed time on his pad. This 
is repeated separately for each of five 
shots. The sum of these times is the basis 
on which one scores. If it amounts to 
twelve seconds, then count the bull’s-eye 
five and the next ring four as usual. If, 
however, you have delivered the five 
shots in 112 seconds, then your 5-ring 
counts seven, and your 4-ring four. For 
eleven seconds elapsed time, the bull is 
eight, and the 4-ring five; and so on down. 


Seconds... /..6:.04. 12 11% «611 1034 
Buill’s-eye «0.4.06 5 7 8 9 
Four-ring......... 4 4 5 5 
Seconds.... 1014 946 93 9% 936 
Bull’s-eye.. 10 II 12 13 14 
Four-ring... 6 6 7 7 8 
Seconds.... 9 846 836 82 Ble 
Bull’s-eye.. 15 16 17 18 19 
Four-ring... 8 9 9 10 10 
Seconds.... 8 746 73K 7K 7K 
Bull’s-eye.. 20 21 22 23 24 
Four-ring... 11 II 12 12 13 
Seconds..... 7 646 «66350 «666% OK 
Bull’s-eye.. 25 26 27 28 29 
Four-ring... 13 14 14 15 15 
Seconds... . 6 546 535 5% 5% 
Bull’ S-eye.. 30 31 22 33 34 
Four-ring... 16 16 17 17 18 


In target shooting perfect light and a clear, immovable mark make longer range 








The New Fight for Democracy 


HE ideals of Democracy are 

three—freedom, order and 

justice; freedom comes first 

in time, justice first in im- 
portance. 

Freedom implies the right of the 
individual to think and act as he 
pleases so long as his behavior does not 
limit the freedom of others. 

Order measures the necessary limita- 
tion of individual freedom. Under dis- 
order no man is free, and certainly no 
man can consider himself truly free 
when his neighbor’s liberty is menaced. 

To preserve freedom 
and order as means to 
justice is the chief 
function of that codp- 
erative organism, the 
state. And by justice 
I do not mean a mere 
execution of law that 


was or that is, but 
something ‘that is to 


be”—the condition in 
which every child born 
shall be allowed to 
make the most he can 
out of life. 

Freedom, we must 
remember, is not a col- 
lective affair. It must 
of necessity be personal. 
To be sure, there was 
never yet a state in 
which all men were 
free; towards this end, 
however, iemocracy 
must always move. 
But in a sense freedom 
and order are merely 
negative, implying the 
prevention of violence, 
active or passive. Jus- 
tice, on the contrary, 
is positive. “Liberty 
has its limits but there 
is no limit to justice.’ 

Where individual 
liberty does not pre- 
vail, the state, whether 
imperialistic or social- 
istic, can not be regard- 
ed as “free.” Indepen- 
dence, of course, may 
well exist without 
freedom. Oppression is pe -rsonal rather 
than Politic al. It is not ‘Alsace-Lor- 
raine” or “Posen” or “Armenia” which 
has suffered from despotism. It is the in- 
dividual man who finds his personality 
scorned, his ideals flouted, his life insecure. 

The democratic state exists for the wel- 
fare of its individual units, the people who 
compose the nation and frame its govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, this ideal of democ- 
racy is still confused in certain quarters by 
mediaeval notions of the infallible State 
as heir and successor of the infallible 
King who “can do no wrong’—the 
State’s divinely authorized agent. 

The true basis of democratic govern- 
ment is tersely stated by Thoreau: 


“There will never be a free and enlight- 
ened state until the state comes to recognize 
the individual as a higher and independent 
power from which its own power and au- 
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thority are derived, and treats him accord- 

ingly.” 

At the present time, government every- 
where is the most backward of all human 
enterprises. For this there are two main 
reasons, both derived from ancient doc- 
trines of domination and servitude. First, 


i 
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SUSTICE, 





“The ideals of Democracy are three—freedom, order 
and justice; freedom is first in time, justice first in im- 
portance, order measures the limitation of freedom.’ 





the state fails to recognize that its primary 
duty is to its own people who create and 
maintain it. Second, it traditionally re- 
gards all other states as rivals out to do it 
harm, and against which, at any cost, it 
must be on constant guard. 

In a democracy we should conceive of 
government not as domination but as ser- 
vice. Its officials should be servants, not 
rulers; ideally its men of force should be 
not masters oreven le but rather 
exponents of the intelligent purposes of 
the people. 

Obviously also democracy is a form 
of association adapted to minding its own 
business. If all governments could rise 
to this conception, the world would find 
itself entering upon an era of amazing 


aders, 


progress. Meanwhile influences which 
promote injustice at home make for 


aggression abroad; to speak more pre- 


cisely, most wars have been in- 
itiated through fear of the loss of 
power on the part of the privileged 
classes. When the “ungraded 
masses” begin to demand freedom 
and justice, the “swift remedy’’ is 
found in foreign war for which 

“preparedness” furnishes the opportunity. 
This fact in connection with the claim of 
unbridled sovereignty on the part of each 
state has kept modern Europe in a tur- 
moil of anarchy ever since the individual 
nations merged from the chaos of the 
darker ages. 

The essence of mon- 
archy is autocratic irre- 
sponsibility and undue 
concentration. Its evil 
is thus two-fold: first, 
lack of genuine creden- 
tials, the ruler, real or 
nominal, being chosen 
by accident and with 
no mandate whatever 
from the people; sec- 
ond, the centralization 
of power itself. This 
infringes on the rights 
of the real masters of 
the state, the individ- 
uals who compose it. 
Men grow weak as the 
state grows strong, a 
paradox inevitable ifthe 
state’s strength is meas- 
ured by the mass dis- 
cipline of its individual 
components. 

The fundamental 
weakness of the system 
by which the citizen is 
rated as an impotent 
atom in a “nation in 
arms,” ‘a brick in a 
wall of which he knows 
not the nature or pur- 
pose,” has been tragic- 
ally demonstrated in 
the last five years. 
But the elements which 
brought about the col- 
lapse of the German 
Empire are found to 
some degree in every 
state. ‘Their influence 
appears ineach needless 
interference by government (or by the mi- 
nority controlling it) with the freedom of 
the individual. In time of war, such inter- 
ference even to an extreme degree may 
be justified under ‘“‘the higher law of self- 
preservation.” Democracy, however, does 
not recognize] war making as a normal 
function, rather as a violation of its own 
integrity. Warfare of necessity pushes 
the nation to centralization and under its 
pressure a democratic state is forced for 
the time being to choose between personal 
liberty and mass efficiency. It must then 
turn from considering the welfare of its 
citizens to the purpose of inflicting the 
greatest possible immediate harm on its 
antagonists. This is unavoidable and 
must therefore be accepted, but the sin- 
ister danger is that precedents of tem- 
por ary inv asions on pe rson¢é il rights may 
persist long after the reasons for them 
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have disappeared. As an_ illustration 
of this tendency, | may instance the 
attempt, thus far happily unsuccessful, 
to continue in England after peace is 
declared the clause in the “Defense of 
the Realm Act” which suspended the 
freedom of the press by providing for 
the arrest and imprisonment “of any 
person who by word of mouth, or in 
writing or in any newspaper, periodical, 
book, circular, or other printed publica- 
tion spreads reports or makes statements 
intended or likely to prejudice the recruit- 
ing of persons to serve in any of His Ma- 
jesty’s military forces, or in any body of 
persons enrolled for employment under 
the Army Council, or to prejudice the 
training, discipline or administration of 


’ 


such forces.” 
The Two Reactions 

Centralization of authority in critical 
times, whether necessary or not, always 
tends to provoke two kinds of reaction, 
opposite in their apparent direction, but 
both contrary to good morals and to pub- 
lic welfare. These may be defined as law- 
less turbulence and lawless intolerance. 
Both have been clearly in evidence in 
America and England in the last few years 
and both will continue to appear until the 
war-storm is over and democratic methods 
are fully restored. On the one hand, rest- 
less spirits vexed by abuses real or im- 
aginary—usually both— proclaim — their 
opposition to the whole social system, and 
in one way or another seek to overturn it. 
On the other hand, a large conservative 
element “views with alarm” any new 
ideal, whether constructive or destructive, 
which threatens to undermine its tradi- 
tional privileges. So far, so good. To 
“cry out” or to “view with alarm” is the 
right of every good citizen. But the next 
step in the one instance may be to resort 
to “direct action’ and in the other to 

“stamp out” social heresies by the use of 
force. Both factions move appreciably 
toward disorder, lawlessness and injustice. 

To overturn a tyrannical minority by the 
use of force is to adopt the methods of 
tyranny itself. To “stamp out” a doc- 
trine means to silence or destroy its advo- 
cates. Either process is an assault on per- 
sonal liberty wholly inconsistent with 
democratic principles. Violence on either 
side, legalized or not, is disloyalty to 
popular rule. 

Prevention of violence is a function of 
the police force; suppression of opinion is 
not, although often assumed to be so. 
Neither courts nor policemen are com- 
missioned to act as arbiters of opinion. 
That our people as a whole have some- 
thing to lose through lawlessness is a 
potent safeguard against rev olution. The 
forcible repression of unwelcome doctrines 
was tried out in the early years of the 
Republic when the “Alien and Sedition 
Laws” were devised to abate unrest. This 
paternal interference with freedom of 
speech wrecked the administration of 
John Adams, scattered the old Federalist 
party and served for a century as a model 
of legislation to be avoided. These 
statutes made naturalization of foreigners 
very difficult; they provided for the depor- 
tation of all who published matter to the 
discredit of the Government, of Congress 
or the President, and of all who had any 
dealings with the “enemy country” of 
France. Under the statutes a few prose- 
cutions took place, but the alleged injus- 
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tice of these inflamed public opinion and 
those persons held responsible were 
pushed into political oblivion. At the 
time [homas Jefferson wrote as follows 
in defense of political toleration: 


“To suffer the civil magistrate to in- 
trude his power into the field of opinion, 
is a dangerous fallacy which at once de- 





stroys all liberty, because he, being, of 

urse, judge of that tendency, will make 
his opinions the rule of judgment, and 
approve or condemn the sentiments of 
others only as they shall square with or 


differ from his own. It is time enough for 
the rightful purpose of civil government 
for its officers to interfere when principles 
break out into overt acts against peace and 
good order.’ (Preamble of the Virginia 
Toleration Act of 178 55+) 


I 
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If Society provides for the suppression 
of physical violence or incentives to vio- 
lence on the part of either side in a con- 
troversy, it fulfils its obligation. Public 
opinion must attend to the rest. If the 
intelligence to frame a healthy public 
opinion is lacking, it is most unfortunate, 
but there is no other permanent remedy 
for disorder. Actual grievances should be 
examined and removed, while in matters 
of theory we may have perfect confidence 
that Truth shall ultimately win. 

Social disorganization is not a product 
of radical theory. In Europe at the 
present moment it 1s the outcome, inevit- 
able in one form or another, of tyranny 
giving way to bankruptcy, hunger, idle- 
ness and distrust. No use of force can 
cure past distresses, and only present 
justice and thrift can remove resentful 
wretchedness. 

The real sources of trouble lie far deeper 
than any clash of theory. Social unrest, 
labor strugeles and the various disturb- 
ances of the day do not originate in doc- 
trines, fallacious or otherwise. The great 
warhasstirred society to its depths, sothat 
the best and the worst rise to the surface. 
But its most direct result has been to 
destroy the stability of money values; 
savings and earnings alike are submerged 
in uncertainty. The high cost of living 
produced by world necessity, world waste 
and currency inflation, all this aggravated 
by lavish expenditure and unexampled 
taxation, tends to drive the masses to the 
wall. The partial relief of a minority of 
workers through successful strikes only 
lays heavier burdens on the others. There 
are a few in every nation who enjoy what 
is called ‘‘war prosperity” but there 1s no 
real prosperity in war. War drains the 
heart’s blood of all nations, financially as 
well as biologically. For this there is no 
remedy, only partial palliation, until thrift 
and codperation can restore normal life. 
And no social theory, bad or good, can 
greatly change conditions. What the 
world has spent, it must somehow make 
good. ‘Two things, moreover, must be 
remembered. No enterprise can persist 
if its outlay exceeds the value of its out- 
put, nor yet if it fails to pay the laborer 
an adequate living wage. 


Rights of the Minority 

A democracy working through the 
ballot makes ample provision for its 
social protection. This process is not in- 
stantaneous, but it is sure, and justice can 
be had in no other way. Beyond certain 
elementary police precaution for safety 
to person and property, democracy has no 
place for force. At all times some of the 


best of citizens are out of harmony with 
the crowd. ‘Thoreau observed, “If a man 
does not keep step with his companions, it 
is because he hears a different drummer.” 

Self reliance is a lesson of democracy, 
the true democratic unit being the inde- 
pendent mind. He who thinks and acts 
for himself regardless of tradition, dis- 
traction or prejudice, kecomes in the old 
Greek phrase, “part of the possession of 
man forever.” In a democracy, majori- 
ties necessarily rule, but the acid test of 
their fitness is found in their treatment 
of minorities, which must yield their will 
but may hold to their opinions. For a 
majority to attempt to suppress opposing 
opinions by force 1s simply to scatter, not 
extirpate them. 

Says Professor Franklin H. Giddings of 

Columbia U niversity: “Our government 
is based on the agreement, both tacit and 
implied, that the minority shall always 
have the rights of free speech, of free 
press, and of free agitation, in order to 
convert itself if possible from a minority 
to a majority. As soon as these rights of 
the minority are denied, it will inevitably 
resort to secret meetings, conspiracies and 
finally force. In times of stress, it may be 
extremely embarrassing for the majority 
to be hampered in quick, decisive action 
by an obstinate minority; but nevertheless 
the recognition of the right of the minority 
is our sole bond of unity. For this reason, 
I repeat that any attempt to interfere with 
the rights of free speech and free press is 
a blow at the very foundation of our 
government.” 


Spreading Socialism 

I am very far from being a socialist, 
but one must be blind not to see that 
attempted suppressions of socialistic 
utterances have advertised those doc- 
trines and given them a vogue not attain- 
able, in America at least, through open 
freedom of speech. ‘The British may 
teach us a lesson in this regard. In nor- 

mal England the soap-box orator or the 
curb-stone apostle may say whatever he 
will provided he makes no effort to over- 
turn society through violent action. 
Deeds, not opinions, interest the London 
police. Ifa minority holds foolish or even 
dangerous doctrines, these will ev aporate 
in free air. The red flag of anarchy is 
woven where people feel the things they 
may not utter. 

In a democracy, to-day’s majority must 
learn to see in itself to-morrow’s minority; 
the nation belongs to all alike. Each 
majority tends to divide as new issues 
arise; secessions then crystallize into small 
groups more or less radical than the 
others, but shifting from side to side and 
constantly altering the equilibrium. No 
party can hope to be permanent. None 
ought to be. A single man standing alone 
and staking all on his opinions may sway 
a nation, becoming thus the rallying 
point of future majorities. Such a min- 
ority of one was John Brown centering 
in himself the moral opposition to human 
slavery. So doing he was transformed 
into something transcending ordinary 
humanity, “not Old Brown any longer, 
but an Angel of Light.” In his “Plea for 
Captain John Brown,” Thoreau said: 


“T hear many condemn these men be- 
cause they were so few. When were the 
good and the brave ever in the majority? 


(Continued on page 89) 
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The Horrid Thing’s Triumph 
is Fotled by a Sense 
of Humor 


By Katherine Parrott Gorringe 


Tilustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 
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And then the tramps began to appear, stepping out from behind rock and bush and tree, peering curiously at the lone woman in the auto 


parked amid the rubbish 


OW that time has broadened my 
perspective Ino longer feel so bit- 
terly toward Henrietta, though 
of course I am far from exonerat- 

ing her conduct. At the best, one must 
admit that she maintained toward our 
little pasear an unsympathetic, nay, a 
malicious attitude that under far more 
auspicious circumstances would still have 
spelled misfortune. Henrietta, 1 should 
explain, is my car (or I am her chauffeur, 
I sometimes wonder): neither coupé nor 
limousine, but of humble, though hustling, 
American stock, But just as in the most 
plebeian family an individual may be 
found whose patrician propensities out- 
strip the bluest blood, so is Henrietta 
endowed with impulses and aspirations 
that hardly comport with the four short 
letters of her family name. Plainly, Hen- 
rietta fancies herself in the character of a 
boulevardiére. It is her delight to be 
cleaned, oiled and polished; and then, 
conscious of looking her best, to roll Over 
the sunny highway at an even 30-mile 
gait; nor has she objections to a Sunday 
jaunt to La Honda, Santa Cruz or any 
other resort where cars of price and dis- 
tinction are wont to gather. At such 
times you may depend on Henrietta: she 
ascends the steepest grade with an easy 
grace, and would no more think of chang- 


ing tires on the public road than would 
your well-bred lady kick off her footgear 
on Main street. She has, of course, 
nerves; and cherishes a number of small 
ailments that require frequent visits to a 
specialist, and sometimes keep her confined 
to her garage for several days. Above 
all she demands at night the decency 
and privacy of a closed apartment. 

Such intimate knowledge of Henrietta’s 
character I had not, of course, arrived at 
before starting on our trip, or I should 
have realized the folly of expecting her to 
join light-heartedly in our gipsy-jaunt. I 
did not, in fact, think of her at all except 
as a vehicle of transportation. I had 
fitted up one running-board with side- 
bars, much like a baby’s crib, to hold our 
luggage, and had presented her with such 
useful trifles as a speedometer and a 
mountain horn. Then having tested her 
one Sunday over the Big Basin grade, 
with all our party more or less aboard, 
according to their inclinations, I supposed 
I had given a fair intimation of what we 
expected of her. 


NEVER realized how incrusted with 
impedimenta is the modern family life 
until I saw Jack and Ellen Cary running 
gaily back and forth from the Cary house 
loaded with shoes and coats and blankets 


and pillows and pots and pans and pota- 
toes and numerous other etceteras. Mrs. 
Cary had done up their bedding in large 
“piece-bags”’ of gaily-flowered calico that 
nodded as brightly as an old-fashioned 
nosegay over the top of the luggage-crib. 
Wedged and poked and punched between 
these, like a stout old lady between two 
country cousins, was the bulky canvas 
roll that held our own coats and blankets. 
A large kerosene stove, expressed out frorh 
the city by an optimistic friend, we left 
in its crate on the Cary porch, making 
shift instead with a small grating on four 
unsteady legs that always at a culinary 
crisis tilted sideways or collapsed. At 
such moments Dr. Cary was wont to 
speak regretfully of a certain “Kampers’ 
Kit” which Mrs. Cary had not allowed 
him to buy and to the lack of which he 
laid most of our misfortunes. Although 
we planned to buy most of our provisions 
en route, the necessary sugar, pancake 
flour, coffee, cocoa and breakfast food 
filled a large tin box. A fatal suggestion 
of mine led also to our investment in a 
“side” of bacon. I am convinced now 
that the term was somewhat ample for 
the amount I had in mind; even so it must 
have been a prize pig of magnificent 
proportions that bequeathed us that 
unlucky “side.” It was too expensive to 
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throw away, and we could not lose it, as 
we lost so much else; but it perspired 
greasily through every wrapping and 
the last moment, when all else was 
aboard, had always to be coerced into a 
miscalculated space. ‘There were, besides, 
the indispensible culinary tools, toilet 
articles, clothes and seven pairs of extra 
shoes which were usually kicking round 
the bottom of the car or dropping out of 
the hood. Add to this catalog four chil- 
dren and three grown-ups and it is really 
not surprising that Henrietta should have 
slumped indignantly on a rear tire as she 
stood before the Cary house. 

A visit to the garage meant an hour’s 
delay, so that it was mid-afternoon before 
we were bumping along the rough little 
cut-off from Mountain View to Milpitas. 
Our first ambitious plan had been a trip 
to the Yosemite; but after a motoring 
friend, just returned from there, had rap- 
turously described how she had backed 
her car up the mountain road, round sev- 
eral curves, before an on-coming motor- 
truck, we decided to go elsewhere. Even 
then I knew that Henrietta’s personal 
dignity would not permit her to back up- 
hill before a truck. 

Not far from home we discovered that 
the first of a complicated series of maps 
had been left behind, and a lively discus- 
sion arose as to whether after all we were 
on the road to Milpitas or to New York. 
An appeal to a Native Son, who, draped 
elegantly across a fence, was chewing his 
five o’clock straw, confirmed our choice, 
but apprised us that because of a bridge 
under repair we could go very little fur- 
ther. However, after long meditation 
and many unrelated inquiries, our mentor 
remembered a roundabout route. Follow- 
ing directions we regained [the Alviso 
road, where to our dismay we saw the 
bridge, a yard before us and in obvious 
dishabille. There was nothing to do but 
quicken Henrietta’s pace and take her 
briskly over a couple of teetering boards 
that gaped unpleasantly between and 
ended in a horrid bump. 


T was nearing twilight when we sighted 

the little Greek water-temple of Sunol 
that stands so picturesquely above the 
valley, against the protecting shoulder 
of the hill. The children, whose lunch 
had been slighted in the rush of prepara- 
tion, were giving out emph: itic hints of 
hunger, while Mrs. Cary and I, in politely 
pointed remarks, strove to rouse the 
Doctor to a sense of his official duty. 
Dr. Cary is one of those too-rare men who 
retain the blithe enthusiasms of youth in 
the teeth of a growing family. His love 
of the open amounts to a passion. 
special significance, too, for our expedi- 
tion, was the fact that he had spent long 
years in the Federal Health Service. 
Hence we had voted him the job of select- 
ing camping sites that should happily 
combine scenery, comfort and sanitation. 
I must admit that his selections, with one 
horrid exception, always fulfilled the first 
requirement—as seen from the highway 
they were eminently pleasing to the eye. 
So now, after gazing anxiously up and 
down.the valley he exclaimed, quite as 
though he had ordered it made and sent 
ahead, “There, that is exactiy what I was 
looking for!” and pointed out on the other 
side of the bridge a shady clump of trees, 
backed by a yellow hillside, where the 
oats were already stacked. 
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It was difficult for Henrietta to pick her 
way across the sandy gravel of the river 
bottom, and when we reached the grove 
there was no sign of the spring which 
Dr. Cary had confidently predicted, so 
that she was obliged, minus her load and 
most of the passengers, to pick her way 
out again and search along the darkening 

valley for a house with a well. When we 
returned with a very sloppy car and the 
remnants of a bucket of water, the fire 
was blazing merrily and there was a 
pleasing smell of supper. 

Though our haystack beds were com- 
fortable, I doubt whether any of us slept 
very much that night. For one thing we 
were in the first thrill of our adventuring; 
no smallest cloud of all our future disillu- 
sion befogged the horizon of romance. 
Then too, I doubt whether any of us had 
ever been such near neighbors to the stars. 
It is a very different thing to lie on a sleep- 
ing-porch, or even beneath some over- 
hanging tree, looking up between pillars 
or beyond interlacing boughs to a re- 
stricted area of a star-sprinkled space; 
and to lie, as we did that night, atop the 
world. For our beds were on the ridge of 
the little hill and there was no visible 
bush or tree, no other earth at all but that 
whole world of glittering worlds, bending 
over and encircling and catching us up 
into its greater glory. 

We were late in starting next morning. 
Being the Fourth of July, the children had 
to complete a ceremony of fire crackers, 
and after that Dr. Cary had his first pain- 
ful struggle with the problem of repacking. 
In time he reduced this to a science, but 
just at first an embarrassment of helpful 
hints nearly upset his amiability. 

We rather congratulated ourselves on 
the leisurely progress that brought us to 
Suisun bay just at sunset. At Vallejo we 
appeased the children’s appetites with 
ice cream cones (Dr. Cary ruefully esti- 
mated later that our ten days had cost us 
$10 in ice cream and chewing gum), and 
fared on; but it was growing dark and 
Dr. Cary’s weather-eye, surveying the 
landscape apprehensively found no abid- 
ing-place until it lit upon a group of de- 
serted buildings, clustered round an old 
barn. Next to new-cut hay in the field, 
the best bed anyone could desire, the 


doctor enthusiastically informed us, was 
hay loft 


; and when I suggested that 





Close behind, a huge log slipping from beneath 


each arm, labored the gallant rear-guard 


tramps were also of that opinion, he vol- 
unteered an investigation that assured 
us of being at least firstcomers. 

There was no ladder to the loft and 
though the children scrambled up easily, 
it took some painful moments of Scams 
from below and hauling from above to 
land Mrs. Cary and me on the dim and 
dusty piles of hay. Three words flashed 
kaleidiscopically before me as I helped 
Polly unroll our blankets—Spiders! Bats! 
Rats!—and I still pride myself on having 
refrained from shrieking them aloud. 
However, mysterious movings and 
rustlings in the hay got upon even the 
children’s sleepy nerves; and about the 
time that Dr. Cary had answered for 
the ieiahaeilils time the reiterated cry of 
“Oo-o, what’s that?” an Uncle Remus 
assortment of animals, the apparent 
owners of the barn, bore down upon us. 
They could not of course climb into the 
loft, but they scratched themselves vigor- 
ously against the shaking timbers of the 
barn and conversed without restraint in 
moos and baas and grunts throughout 
the night. Ellen, who lay nearest the 
wall, complained that they stood on their 
hind legs and looked up menacingly 
through the gaping boards. About mid- 
night, one of them, whom we took to be a 
goat, fell violently and audibly ill—hence 
in our annals the barn has always been 
known as “the Place of the Sick Goat.” 


Bip next morning Henrietta began 
upon that course of self-inflicted sabo- 
tage that proved in the end so disastrous 
to ourinnocent gaiety. The first night out- 
of-doors she had apparently accepted as 
a regrettable incident, but its repetition 
filled her with alarm; and after displaying 
her shattered nerves in snorts and jerks 
and coughs during a strenuous half-hour 
of cranking, she took refuge a few miles 
further on in another flat tire. With that 
delay it was nearly two o'clock and very 
warm when we reached Calistoga. At 
the invitation of a signboard we turned 
aside, to follow up a shady woodroad to 
the heralded wonders of the Petrified 
Forest. Unfortunately we had] just 
reached the steepest bit of the rough and 
narrow little road when a jangle of bells, 
that for some minutes had been growing 
louder, resolved itself into a four-horse, 
loaded woodwagon. There was nothing 
for it but to turn Henrietta, boiling indig- 
nantly, head first into the ditch, from 
which, when the wagon had passed, she 
refused to budge. 

I remembered then that my motoring 
friend had warned me never, on any 
account, to proceed with a boiling-over 

engine; so unpacking a bucket we all 
wandered up a pleasant little trail that 
seemed to promise a spring at its journey’s 
end. It did indeed lead to a boarded-over 
well, but the water was too far down for 
the very short string which Jack produced 
from his pocket. The truth was that of all 
our varied baggage there was no article 
we could not better have spared than the 
one thing we had left behind—a desert- 
bag. Even on the level Henrietta has 
been known to boil protestingly beneath 
a too-ardent sun; and on a mountain- 
climb she is lured from height to height 
only by frequent and copious draughts. 
Later we did indeed invest in some large- 
size bottles; but at a critical moment 
these were always found to have squan- 
dered their water recklessly among the 
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The little man was a veritable fighting-cock, red with rage and authority, as he demanded how we had dared pass the night in that sacred grove 


blankets or else to have lost themselves 
altogether. So our mountain-climbs_ be- 
came, for me, a series of desperate sorties 
from one to another level where Henrietta 
might boil without seriously disturbing 
trafhc, with interludes of watchful waiting 
when the others, under specious pretense 
of finding water, tramped on ahead and I 
alone was left to soothe and to persuz ide. 

If we slept more that night than we did 
in the hayloft, it was certainly not from 
a dearth of nocturnal excitement. We 
had been assigned to a little hillock, just 
without the lodge gate, where a ready- 
built fireplace, a table and bench under 
a group of shady oaks made supper-get- 
ting almost a pleasant t: isk. Just beyond 
us a little slope, fenced in, proved later 

be a piggery, where pigs of assorted 


sizes fought all night long for a prize of 


acorns. Between our beds and the barn 
was a narrow gangway along which a 
number of cats sportively drove a herd of 
squeaking mice, who seemed always on 


the point of diving headlong into our 


blankets but finally chose the cracks of 


the barn instead, when the whole merry 
chase would begin anew. Moreover, our 
resting place developed a decided slant, 
not apparent by day, down which and out 
of our blankets we were perpetually slid- 
ing; so that at every hour of the night one 
or other was getting up with grunts of 
deep disgust to reassemble his bed. 

Mrs. Cary and I took advantage of this 


general unrest and the noisy exit of the 
pigs at dawn to rouse our respective fam- 
ilies for an early breakfast. When we 
were finally under way Henrietta must 
have thought herself homeward bound, 
for she tore down the rough hill road at a 
gait that left her brakeless at the foot. At 
the Calistoga garage I was cheerfully 
assured that new brake-bands could be 
put on in the course of four hours; but it 
was now nearly noon, the little valley- 
town was stifling, and such a wait would 
probably prevent our climbing Mount 
St. Helena at all that day. I recalled that 
my much-quoted friend had burned her 
brake out on the road to Yosemite and 
had come proudly and successfully back 
on the reverse alone. What woman has 
done, woman can do. So, sans brake, we 
set gaily out in the sweltering heat of 
noon to climb the mountain. 


F course we were not halfway up the 

first steep rise before Henrietta began 
to boil with an animosity there was no dis- 
regarding, slowing down at the same time 
to a gait that suggested she might soon 
choose to stop altogether. I managed to 
coax her along to a cluster of tumble-down 
shacks belonging to a fat and very dirty 
old Indian squaw, who at sight of me came 
tumbling down from some retreat higher 
up the mountain. But alas! her water sup- 
ply, unique as it was inadequate, was the 
merest thread of water, trickling literally 


drop by drop from a small pipe brought 
down the mountainside into a tomato- 
can set on a box beneath. I was just able, 
though with difficulty, to reach the water- 
trough that a_ beneficent Providence 
(assisted by the County Supervisors) 
maintains halfway up every mountain 
road. Henrietta really made the rest of 
the grade without another drink, and 
though bubbling like a geyser and at a rate 
of speed that would have left her behind 
an army mule, passed through the toll- 
gates at last with all of us aboard. 

We left her to think over her conduct 
on the remotest level I could find while 
we took possession of the shady side of the 
toll-house porch, spread our lunch out 
on the floor and treated ourselves quite 
recklessly to ginger-beer. Dr. Cary was 
for pouring a few bottles of pop, as a 
propitiatory offering, down Henrietta’s 
throat; but I assured him that mine was 
no champagne income, and if Henrietta 
once got the soft-drink habit I should 
have to deprive my children of even the 
bare necessities of life. 

A sien “To Silverado Mine,” 
upward through the pines and across the 
shoulder of the hill, had attracted our 
attention just before we entered the toll- 
When, however, we mentioned 
this to the Toll-Lady, her ample form 
shook with wrath. She gave us to under- 
stand that Silverado, nay even Stevenson 
himself, was but an appendage to the 


pointing 


gates. 











was 


thereto 
through the chaparral at the back of the 
house, and that any other sign or path 
probably led through unknown perils to a 
totally false Silverado, devoid of Steven- 


toll-house; that the way 


son reminiscence. Properly cowed, we took 
the way she condescended to point out 
and climbed and panted and_perspired 
through the hot brush until we reached a 
semi-circular clearing, ringed by _pine- 
covered hills, looking out across a sea of 
treetops to the “long green swath of Napa 
valley” and the purple, hazy mountains 
of the Coast Range. The deserted shack 
where Stevenson spent his honeymoon 
has long since tumbled down, but in its 
place, irrevocably marking the spot, the 
good ladies of Sonoma county have set 
up a granite monument, 

If I were asked for my lasting impres- 
sions of Mt. St. Helena, I should be 
obliged to give them in two words—heat, 
thirst! However, the way down was 
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The whole countryside 
was a den of thieves, 
they said, and they were 
going to keep armed 
watch all night 








pleasant enough, for the sun was now on 
the other slope, and the road, broad and 
easy of grade, led through the forest and 
was accompanied by a little stream of 
many tinkling falls, val Undine might 
have loved. But it was twilight when we 
reached the valley and the maps showing 
another climb, which I felt sure Henrietta 
would be most loath to take, I proposed 
we should sleep in the woods. “And we 
can have a bath in that nice, cool stream,” 
I added. But Polly promptly reminded 
me that our bathing-suits had gone on to 
Lakeport in the suitcases sent ahead to 
lighten our load. However, I will not 
conceal the fatal fact that after supper, 
when it was too dark to see even our- 
selves, we did go bathing. The older 
Carys, by way of a sop to Mrs. Grundy, 
went a few yards up the stream, and 
Polly, who cherished shocked feelings, 
sought a place apart; but Ellen, Katherine 
and | took hold of hands merrily, and with 


many squeals felt our way over the rocks 
and through the shallow water to a sud- 
den little pool wherein we all sat, up to 
our necks in blissful coolness. 

Whether it would have been well (and 
certainly cheap at the price) to propitiate 
Henrietta with a bottle of pop, I am still 
uncertain, but her behavior in the “Happy 
Valley” reached a climax of malicious 
opposition. On that broad and fairly 
level road, with the beauties of nature 
spread lavishly round her, she adopted a 
gait that I can only liken to the “one, two, 
three—hop!”’ of earliest dancing days. 
At first it seemed to me that her hop took 
us decidedly rearwards, but in this I 
wronged her; for when she and I, leaving 
the others to make camp, set out on our 
nightly quest for milk, we did finally, and 
painfully, arrive at our destination. 

The valley where we camped was too 
narrow to admit of much choice in the 
selection of bedrooms, but we had not 
realized our close proximity to the road 
until we woke next morning to the whir 
of auto-cycles passing by, their riders 
turning curious heads to watch us where 
we lay snugly in our blankets. However, 
the outdoors quickly breeds a disdain of 
conventional propriety and we dressed 
behind our scanty screen of bushes with 
as much assurance as though they had 
been plaster walls. By the time we had 
breakfasted the road was almost as popu- 
lous as the Highway, with auto-stages, 
trucks and hikers passing this way and 
that. 


FC rvanedel party of boys froma Salvation 
Army Home, their musical instru- 
ments packed on a couple of wagons, were, 
they told us, making the round of the re- 
sorts, giving concerts for the benefit of the 
Home. To two of these I called, as I bent 
scrutinizingly over Henrietta, asking 
them if they knew anything about Fords. 
They replied at once that they knew all 
about them, and appended the mystic, 
though familiar, opinion that there was 
probably something wrong with the car- 
buretor; and after tinkering knowingly 
(Continued on page 54) 


She Was Lonesome 


How an Age-Old Problem is Being Answered 


NDER the nose of a belated 
shopper two girls were 
spreading the nightly cover- 
cloth over the counter. 
The dark-haired girl sighed hopelessly, 
every line of her face and figure expressing 
weariness, not only of body, but of soul. 

“Yes,”’ she said in a hard voice, “I'll 
go with you. It’s too darned lonesome 
to go home every night to that dinky 
room—if you can call it home!” She gave 
a bitter emphasis to the last word. 

“Gee!”’ exclaimed the other girl, “I 
don’t see how you stand it.” 

And how do they stand it—those thou- 
sands of girls 1 in big cities and little cities, 
living in “dinky” rooms all alone, or, 
almost as sad a condition, with no place 
to call their own in the midst of crowded, 
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inharmonious families? How can their 
lives he made less lonely? How do they 
themselves try to remedy that dreary 
solitude? 

Loneliness is a universal curse, and rare 
indeed is the person who at some time has 
not felt that terrible longing for under- 
standing, sympathy and compan‘onship, 
for something to break that awful feeling 
of detachment which grips one even in 
the midst of swarming humanity—for 
there is no place quite so productive of 
absolute dreariness as a big city. Loneli- 
ness is a destructive force. It sweeps 
aside training, principles, moral precepts 


of high and low; it destroys self- 

control of individuals; it breaks down 

the morale of armies; it 1s one of the 

most stubborn roots of the problems 
of community welfare. And what are 
the results—especially with the girls who 
feel “that it’s too darned lonesome to go 
home—if you can call it home!” What 
becomes of these girls? 

Many, by far the greater number in 
spite of temptation, plod along cursing 
their lonely state but bravely putting up 
with it, gradually coming to accept it as 
part of life, weeping solitary tears and 
mitigating heartache by infrequent good 
times. But what of those many others, 
who, through tear-blinded eyes, mistake 
the mirage of happiness for reality? Of 
those who can no longer endure and follow 
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temptation’s beckoning hand? The fol- 
lowing story tells what too often happens. 

One afternoon an excited chambermaid 
in one of the cheaper hotels ran to the 
clerk for help. A girl had just tried to 
kill herself in one of the rooms. The clerk 
had noticed the girl for several days, had 
guessed her condition and felt sorry for 
her, but it was not his business to inter- 
fere. Now, however, it was most decid- 
edly his business to see that something 
was done immediately or the girl would 
surely die, as she wanted to. To call the 
police or the emergency hospital would 
mean publicity of the kind that the hotel 
owners did not want. What should he 
do? Then into his memory sprang the 
name of an organization he had read about 
in the paper not long before—a band of 
progressive women who cared for such 
girls, quietly, even secretly giving finan- 
cial aid and moral support. Quickly he 
got the Girls’ Advisory Council of the San 
Francisco Center on the te lephone. The 
office director responded im- 
mediately and took the girl in 
a taxi to a hospital, where a 
Caesarian operation was per- 
formed to save her life and 
her child. 


White Lies 


Hers was one of those 
particularly tragic cases re- 
sulting from sheer loneliness 
—a sensitive, impulsive girl 
from a good family trying 
to earn her own way in a 
strange city. A letter from 
her parents in the Middle 
W. est, stating that they were 
coming out to visit her, had 

caused her desperate act. 
She knew that they would 
condemn her and cast her oft 
when they knew the truth. 
Abandoned by the man re- 
sponsible for her condition, 
down to her last dollar, with 


imperative needs came in connection with 
the vital question of the unmarried 
mother. This was realized to be one of 
those ever-present conditions which will 
not, cease to exist so long as the instincts 
of nature are stronger than self-control; 
so long as that old false double-standard 
idea remains such a convenient screen for 
man’s selfishness; so long as the petty 
laws of convention supersede the Golden 
Rule; so long as ignorance of the laws of 
life, and evasion of the laws of the land, 
are allowed to persist; nor so long as there 
is no place for the lonely girl to find whole- 
some, satisfying amusement and friends. 

In its short career the Council has cared 
for over two hundred unmarried mothers 
and their children, besides placing many 
other girls in good positions. It has lo- 
cated missing girls, given proper medical 
attention and extended a great amount 
of miscellaneous help. All this work is 
done quietly and without publicity, with 
the greatest possible tact and kindliness. 
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dition. Where it is possible to do so the 
Council traces the delhnquent father and 
makes him realize that the law compels 
him to support his child, whether it is 
legitimate or illegitimate. 

In one such instance, however, the girl 
was of a superior type, and all feeling for 
the man had turned to hatred. She came 
to the Council for advice and help. They 
advised that the marriage take place for 
the child’s sake, but that she secure a 
divorce immediately, as nothing but un- 
happiness could result from mismating 
with a man very evidently her inferior, 
although he was willing to make what 
amends he could. 

Another, a city girl who still loved the 
boy who was the father of her child and 
had apparently deserted her in her trying 
time, came to the Council because her 
friends had urged her to prosecute him, 
a step which she objected to taking. The 
Council finally located the man, a mere 
boy, in a country town where he had been 
sent from the city by the 
people for whom he was work- 
ing. He had known nothing 
of the girl’s predicament and 
wass heartbroken over it. 
He married her immediately, 
justifying her faith and 
loyalty. 

Ninety-five per cent of the 
girls will not part with their 
babies after they realize that 
a way can be opened for 
them to keep and care for 
them, the mother-love prov- 
ing stronger than any fear of 
disgrace. That little helpless 
life demanding service and 
sacrifice is in itself one of the 
greatest cures for the very 
loneliness which called it into 
being. 

No Court Records 


Through the hearty sup- 
port of the police no record 





no help in sight, she had 
not the courage to face the situation. 

The shock was hard to overcome, and 
it was five weeks before the excellent care 
given at the hospital brought her back to 
life and health. In the meantime the 
parents had arrived. | What should be 
done with them? If the cold truth were 
told them, four lives would be wrecked 
beyond repair. So the Council lied to 
them, practised elaborate deceptions to 
keep them in ignorance. They were told 
that their daughter was working in the 
country and had been taken ill. To sup- 
port this story, notes written by the girl 
were mailed from the country to the 
parents from time to time. 

But the truth had to come out at last. 
When it was finally and tactfully revealed, 
it took four weeks of arguing, pleading and 
reasoning before the parents softened and 
admitted that one false step should not 
be allowed to ruin their lives and their 
daughter’s. Forgetting their injured 
pride, they took the girl and her child to 
their hearts, followed the advice of the 
Council and made a home for the reunited 
family in new surroundings. 

It was just the constant recurrence of 
such problems which first led the San 
Francisco Center of the California Civic 
League to form a branch group, the Girls’ 
Advisory Council, to deal with the prob- 
lems of the “Lonesome Girl.”” The most 





Every effort is made to gain the girl’s 
freely given confidence, and to preserve it. 
Nothing is forced, no demands are made, 
often no questions are asked, but help is 
given just the same, and the girl is shielded 
and protected even if the Council is con- 
vinced that she lies or withholds a part 
of the truth. In fact the Council will lie 
for the girl if necessary, as it sometimes is. 

The Council has opened to the unmar- 
ried mothers many hospitals, where they 
get adequate medical treatment free of 
charge for ten to fourteen days or longer 
if necessary. Care is provided for the 
little babies; the mothers are rehabili- 
tated; work is found for them so that they 
can keep their children or support them 
in good oo which are provided for the 
reasonable sum of twenty dollars a month, 
including medical attention and monthly 
inspection. Last, but not least, the Coun- 
cil persuades hurt and angry parents to 
forgive and forget, and to take the girl 
and her child back home. Such a kindly 
feeling has by this time been established 
between the Council and the girls that 
most of them are only too glad to report 
weekly or monthly, knowing they can 
always count on friendly help from the 
women who have put them on their feet 
so efficiently. 

It is seldom that a girl will tell the name 
of the man who is responsible for her con- 


was made when a girl’s case 
reached the police court. How many 
can realize just what that statement 
means? By far the greater percentage of 
these poor girls are victims of circum- 


stances. They are neither bad nor 
vicious; they are just little sisters of 
humanity who have been led astray 


through love, ignorance, weakness or 
that cursed loneliness—and have made 
one mistake. In their distress of body 
and soul they are crying for help and 
meeting instead cold looks, turned backs, 
closed doors, cruel words. In addition 
they are often dragged into the police 
court and branded as criminals. Only 
the exceptional girl can weather such 
experience and save herself from the 
noxious stream of the professional prosti- 
tute. That is the great tragedy of the 
situation—the menace to the girl herself 
and the menace to the community. If 
she can be made to understand that in 
spite of her misfortune she is not irre- 
deemably ruined or cast out from society; 
that she still has a chance to live a 
straight, true life, and the opportunity to 
give to her child the care and love that 
any other mother can give, do you sup- 
pose she is going to deliberately choose 
the path of the prostitute? 

The Council soon came to realize that 
the rehabilitation work was dealing with 
results, not with causes. What was the 
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chief cause of these tragedies? It all went 
back to the human need of companion- 
ship, of some place to go where a “good 
time” could be had. Plainly, those 
“dinky” little rooms forced many girls to 
seek amusement elsewhere. But where? 
The quest led to the public dance halls, 
those “dens of iniquity,” as they have 
been branded by general impression. Va- 
rious organizations had made surveys of 
these amusement centers, but no definite 
steps had been taken to control them 
except the usual ordinance that no minor 
be allowed in a dance hall without parents 
or guardians. 

In order to determine the real truth of 
the situation the Council selected Miss 
Lucile S. Wollenberg, one of the members, 
to investigate the dance halls. Miss Wol- 
lenberg was particularly well adapted for 
such work, as she had been deeply inter- 
ested in social problems for years and had 
a most human personality—attractive, 
sympathetic, with a broad understanding 
of human nature and the value of a pow- 
der puff plus a keen sense of humor. 

For several months Miss Wollenberg 
became a nightly habitué of the dance 


halls. She talked with the girls and was 
one of them—to all appearances just 
another lonesome girl, seeking friends 


and amusement. She talked and danced 
with the men and chatted with the older 
people who came to look on. The signifi- 
cant point of her report was that the dance 
hall was a necessary feature of community 
life, unless improperly conducted, and 
that no one had a right to close them and 
take away from people who could not 
afford anything better a place where they 
could find good, wholesome exercise, fun 
and a cure for loneliness, unless some- 
thing superior be substituted—and what 
else could be better? As nothing but soft 
drinks were sold at these places they could 
not be condemned because of the liquor 
evil. In discussion with the Council, she 
recommended that the dance halls be 
supervised in cooperation with the police 
department, a sort of official chaperonage 
which would add to the effectiveness of 
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these places as public recreational centers 
where anyone could go with safety. 

Under Miss Wollenberg’s direction the 
plan was carried out so successfully that 
Miss Wollenberg was appointed Federal 
Supervisor of Dance Halls, with the power 
to select her acting supervisors for each 
of the ten halls in the city. This is the 
first appointment of the kind ever made 
by the United States Government, and 
from the excellent results obtained, it bids 
fair to become a precedent rather than an 
isolated case. 


Vindicating the Dance Halls 

Right here Miss Wollenberg’s state- 
ment should be emphasized that, in her 
experience, not one case of an unmarried 
mother has had its inception in the dance 
halls, and Judge Murasky of the Juvenile 
Court backs Miss Wollenberg’s assertion. 
This means that the first sex-experience 
can not be traced to the influence of this 
source. ee dance hall, when properly 
supervised, is a big factor in dispelling 
aie Ss, as is an asset to the wel- 
fare of the community. 

The problems of each hall differ, accord- 
ing to the location and the type of people 
who attend it, and so, in selecting her 
supervisors, Miss Wollenberg had _ to 
choose wisely and with great care. They 
are appointed by the police department, 
and each hall proprietor must pay her 
salary. This has been done in almost 
every case without a murmur, and the 
managers of the better class halls have 
met the Council more than half way in a 
sincere effort to make of their places 
decent amusement centers. 

There are two general classes of halls, 
the ‘“‘closed” and the “open.” In the first 
no outside women are allowed, but from 
twenty-five to fifty girls are employed— 
the greater number on Saturdays and 
Sundays—who divide the profits with the 
management. On a_ten-cents-a-dance 


basis some of the girls make as high as 
$100 or $150 a month, working six nights 
a week, and many girls employed in fac- 
tories or stores supplement their earnings 


by working two or three nights a week in 
such halls. In the ‘‘open”’ halls, where any 
girl can go, a few regular ‘“‘teachers”’ are 
employed who give “‘instruction”’ for ten 
cents a dance, instead of the usual fee of 
five cents per couple. Some of the smaller 
halls are more in the nature of neighbor- 
hood clubs and charge an admittance fee 
which entitles a man to dance all evening, 
the girls being admitted free. 

To these dance halls many working 
girls go in order to become acquainted 
and to have a good time. Whole family 
parties come here, and many lonely people 
who do not dance, but enjoy looking on 
at a gay scene, sit and talk. The homing 
instinct makes them go again and again 
to the same halls, and many real friend- 
ships are formed in this way, especially 
among those girls who have no homes or 
whose family surroundings are such that 
they can not ask their friendsto visit them. 
Several girls will go together, and although 
they become chummy with the boys 
who dance with them, will refuse to accept 
their escort home, preferring to go alone 
or with another girl. Many happy ro- 
mances are the outcome of these dances 
and the supervisors are the recipients of 
confidences as the girls and boys come to 
know them. 

One of these boys, an eighteen-year-old 
lad, called up one of the supervisors at 
five o’clock in the morning with the de- 
mand that she see him immediately as he 
was in trouble and needed her help. 
Amused as well as somewhat alarmed by 
this early-hour call, she learned that a 
week or so before the boy had been 
trapped into a marriage with a sixteen- 
year-old girl he had met at the dance hall. 
The mother of the girl had managed the 
affair, thinking to get hold of the boy’s 
shipyard earnings. He had discovered 
that both the girl and her mother were 
vultures and he was anxious to get out of 
the situation. The supervisor took up 
the matter immediately with the courts, 
succeeded in having the marriage annulled 
and had the girl committed to a state 
institution. (Continued on page 68) 
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SLENDER 
inconspicuous blue serge and a 
modest tailored hat, turned in 
at the office of the Tantamount 

Film Company one morning in May and, 
nodding brightly to the vigilant, up- 
starting office boy, bearded the lion in 


young woman in 





his den—namely Shag Morgan, self-con- 
fessedly “the best lil ol’ director on the 
P’ cific or any other coast—ask the ticket 
windows.” 

“Aw g’wan!” his rival, Denny Malarkey 
of the Rectangle, would say to this. “You 
give mea pain! Lookit the stars you got! 
{f we had Crystal Dooboy, and—” 

Which may give some idea of the im- 
portance of the young iady who entered 
Shag Morgan’s sanctum unannounced. 
She had as many aliases as a_porch- 
climber. Her real honest-to-goodness 
name was Beth Driscoll, her film name 
Crystal DuBois, the name she insisted 
upon in private life Mrs. Albert J. Dono- 
hue—‘“‘a good substantial one,” Beth had 
said in choosing it. 

“Hello, Princess Anne,” said Shag 
amiably. “Got something for you.” 

He took a slip of blue paper from a 
drawer in his desk and passed it over to 
her. It bore her name, a most attractive 
little row of figures, the name of a national 
bank, that of the treasurer of the Tanta- 
mount Film Company, and the golden 
slogan, “Pay to the Order of.” Miss Dris- 
coll glanced at it unemotionally, folded it 
and stuffed it in her purse. Then she held 
out her hand. 

“Good-bye,” she said. 

“Decided where you’re going?” 

“No. I’m starting north to-morrow. 
All I ask is a place in the shade about a 
thousand miles from the madding movie 
camera!” 

“The rural life,” said Shag. “Yeh—it 
hits em all—once. But it’s like lightning 
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—never hits the same one twice. Me—I 
had mine. Born on a farm. Raised on 
one. Great life—to get out of.” 

Miss Driscoll laughed. ‘Who was that 
man talking to you yesterday?” 

Shag blushed. “Just a few acres of 
ornges, ‘you understand. That is dif- 
ferent. ‘That ain’t rural life. Well, hope 
you have a good time. Mr. Donohue 
going with you!” 

“Not this time,” said Miss Driscoll, 
smiling. “I even thought of traveling 
under my maiden name.” 

“Jus’ a-honin’ foh trouble, honey, ain’t 
yo’r’ He passed his hand through his 
scant hair wearily. 

“Shag,” said Miss Driscoll, “‘you’re 
working too hard. If I find a nice place, 
where there’s not a movie house within 
five miles, and where there are green trees 
and grass and a river, with fish in it, 
where you can rest and rest and nothing 
but rest, and write you—will you come?” 

“Me?” said Shag wryly. “Nothing 
doing, Princess Anne! If the good Lord 
had handed me a peaches and cream com- 
plexion and eyes and hair and a mouth 
and nose and shape like yours—dream on, 
Shag Morgan! You’re only a wooden- 
faced Indian, too ugly to do anything but 
work, and you’ve got a wife and three 
children and seventy-nine destitute near 
relations all dependent upon your pit- 
tance of a salary. You quit and listen to 
the birdies sing and count the new- 
hatched downy chicks and chase the fes- 
tive burrowing jigger? Dream on, poor 
chump!” 

“If you only could,” said Miss Driscoll. 

Shag grinned. “Some day, maybe, but 
not yet. Thank you, though. Have a 
good time and keep out of mischief. 
You’re due back November fifteenth. I'll 
see you two weeks from to-morrow.” 

“Dream on,’ said Miss _ Driscoll. 
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By Alexander Hull 


“When I said country life, I meant it. 
’ * ” 
I’m no quitter.” 

“Orryvor till two weeks from to- 


, ” No 7 ‘. M 6é ’ 
morrow, said Shag grinning. An 
listen! Just one thing. You’re worth 


about three million dollars to the Tanta- 
mount Film Company. Keep it in mind, 
will you? If you get fat or hurt or fall in 
love and marry a man that gets between 
you and your contract with the Tanta—” 

“There’s a law against bigamy, isn’t 
there?” laughed Miss Driscoll. 

“I’m not joking!” said Shag. “If you 
do that thing, I won’t wait for Albert J. 
Donohue to rise up and assert hisself. I'll 
just run you down by airplane, and drill 
that man as full of holes as a loaf of 
baker’s bread, and—” 

“Rave on, Shag,” said Miss Driscoll 
pityingly. And she walked out, closing 
the door upon his delirium. 


T used to hurt me terribly, when I was 
k young and devoted to my golden illu- 
sions, to find that there were people who 
didn’t believe in things. They began by 
taking away my Santa Claus and the dear 
little fairies—where they’re going to end 
I’m afraid to look ahead to see! This 
story isn’t for those people, anyway; still, 
I suppose a few of them are going to read 
it, perhaps this far (I hope they’ll go on a 
few lines further), and are going to say 
scornfully: i 
“Doesn’t this nut know movie stars 
don’t go off in that absurd way, by them- 
selves, posing under maiden name aliases? 
Doesn’t he know that they always travel 
with a high-powered automobile and a 
maid and a chauffeur and a press-agent 
—or two—and that they’re perfectly mad 
about publicity and only go to places like 
Palm Beach or Broadway or the Ritz- 
Carlton, where they can be seen and 
admired and flattered?” 


at 
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All right! So many of my illusions 
have gone, leaving me none the gladder 
by the going—here goes one of theirs! 
This nut does know it. They never do. 
Miss Crystal Du Bois didn’t. An actress, 
after all, is but clay in the hands of her 
press-agent. He shapes her nearer to 
her public’s heart’s desire. He sends her 
wherever he fancies they would have her 
go. The camera doesn’t lie, lady, says 
the photographer. Maybe not, maybe 
not—but the photographer? 

The next Sunday editions of the papers 
carried a picture of Miss Du Bois, her 
blue Chow, Sing-Fu, her 
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her. She ingloriously fell asleep in her 
big chair. 

And that first evening she vowed she’d 
had a perfectly delicious day. 

So she had! 

There is a story of the man who inor- 
dinately praised his landlady’s corn- 
pudding—and had corn-pudding relent- 
lessly dogging the heels of his dinners all 
the rest of his life. 

It was like that with the days. They 
were flawless, but there were a great 
many of them. Miss Driscoll finished 
scads of books. Catching up in her read- 


the quiet life. One more indictment laid 
at the door of the Movies!” 

As she was rising with the intention of 
announcing her decision to Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, her landlady, a man’s voice halted 
her. 

“Wait a minute,” it said. “I want to 
talk to you.” 

Beth Driscoll turned. It was a very 
good-looking young man, with high shoes 
and a flannel shirt and corduroy trousers. 
His eyes were brown and twinkling with 
latent humor. He had a big, dun-colored 
felt hat in his hand, and his thick, glossy- 

brown hair was short 
and rebellious. 





maid, Andrea, her press- 
agent, John Ascutt | 
Tookingham, and an- 
other man, labeled Mr. 
Albert J. Donohue, 
hanging over the rail of 
the Coast Line steamer, 
Ketchikan, waving smil- 
ing farewells with an 
expansive show of teeth 
excepting Sing-Fu, 
who was characteristic- 
ally grave). The cap- 
tion beneath said: 
“Miss Du Bois and 
her party en route for 
Alaska, where the fa- 
mous little film beauty, | 
in private life Mrs. 
Albert J. Donohue, will 
spend the summer. 
Reading from left to 


By Katherine W. McCluskey 


When Lucio goes jigging down the lane, 
The world strikes noon! The blackbirds on the trees last,” 
Burst out, and clatter noisy melodies 
To imitate the buckle and the rein 

That flap and clang a brisk and marching strain. 


Old Lucio can dance all night, they say- 
The dark and withered, grinning bachelor! 
And coming home, not weary or footsore, 


right—” Can blithely hitch his mules at break of day 


And there were people 
all that summer scan- 
ning the tourist arrivals 
in Alaskan coast towns, 
actually expecting, 
sooner or later, tosee the 
little queen of the films! 

Whereas Miss_ Dris- 
coll, some five days 
after that press-agent 
story appeared, was 
sitting comfortably on 
a shady veranda of 
ranch house in the foot- 
hills of the Coast Range 
in western Oregon, with- 
out a maid, or a high- 
powered car, or any- 


“Alive! 


And plough and plough; and yet jig on his way! 


Alive!” the zestful Mexican 
Seems chattering, like a blackbird, to his mules, 
Till they, obsessed, forgetting all the rules, 
Catching infectious courage from the man, 
Go jigging, lively as a caravan! 


He has no home, no sweetheart, and no wife, 
But laughing men and women are his friends. 
Gayly he earns and saves and lends and spends! 
His mind still dances in the day’s hard strife— _, 
Happy old Lucio, in love with life! 


“[’m looking for—” 
he began. Suddenly he 
paused. ‘Great Scott!” 


Old Lucio. the Lover he exclammed, “1 


you know that you’re 
the living image of Crys- 
tal Du Bois? Only—” 

“T expect as many as 
a thousand people have 
told me that, first and 
she said. “Only 
—only what, Mr.—?” 

“Murray. Don Mur- 
ray,’ he said, and 
laughed. “And I think 
I shall keep what came 
after the on/y to myself. 
After all, ours is a 
pretty brief acquaint- 
ance, you know! Mrs. 
Pritchard warned me 
you looked like the 
divine Crystal—but I 
wasn’t prepared for 
such a startling resem- 
blance! 

“T came over to see if 
you'd help me out.” 

“How? ro 

“T own the Riverview 
Ranch. I have nineteen 
acres. of _ blackcaps, 
destined, about half of 
them, to dry on the 
bushes because I can’t 
get pickers. I’m out 
scouring the country for 
them. Would you—?” 

“T? Pick berries?” 


Hesmiled and nodded. 











thing! Her official title 
on that little ranch was 
“‘summer-boarder.” 

It was her first morning there and it 
was one technically known as “‘fine and 
large.” To her left, across the green 
valley checkered with orchards and 
berry fields and grain and dark, irregular 
blotches of firs, lay the dim ranges of the 
low coast mountains, still patchily pow- 
dered with white in the higher, larger 
clefts. To her right, half a mile distant, 
ran a silver ribbon of river that poor Shag 
Morgan would never fish. The atmos- 
phere was permeated by a fine, thin lav- 
ender haze, dewy Spring was upon the 
wide land, her fragrance blowing in little 
tantalizing wisps upon Miss Driscoll’s 
delicate nostrils. She sniffed it grate- 
fully, and settled herself deeper in her 
cushioned chair, and wondered whether 
she ought to dip languidly into her de- 
lightful book (which, one regrets to say, 
was George Moore’s Salve), or go for a 
glorious, solitary walk, or—what? Pres- 
ently the humming drone of the bees 
and the breeze settled the matter for 


ing was one of her plans for the summer. 
And took scads of solitary walks. And 
scads of naps. And yawned a lot, and 
began to wonder if—oh, a lot of things! 

She had herself driv en into town, where 
she went to a movie and saw her chief 
rival, and came away vastly cheered ‘if 
only temporarily). The rival, she decided, 
played a lute of one thin string, and 
bounced about like a bit of cork, and was 
a generally inferior sort of creature. 

She lost interest in strawberries and 
cream (Oregon strawberries!) and chicken 
and hot biscuits. She decided she had 
been hasty in her avowed loyalty to the 
rural life. She thought it would have 
been sensible, perhaps, to have brought 
the high-powered car (even in detriment 
to her incognito) with her. She won- 
dered— 

“Shag,” she thought, “will guy me un- 
mercifully. Still, I outstayed two weeks 
a lot. I—TI believe I'll start south next 
week. I suppose, really, I’m ruined for 


“You're not an Oregon- 
ian, are you? That’s 
plain to be seen. We alldoit. There’s no 
odium attached. Even our very best fami- 
lies have been guilty. The picking will be 
good this season—I never saw it better. 
I’m paying a cent and a half a box. 
And— 

“Oh—I don’t think,’ began Beth, 
amused. 

“If I weren’t downright desperate, I 
wouldn’t ask you,” he urged. 

Miss Driscoll laughed. ‘‘I—I—oh well, 
I will!” 

“By Jove, I’m no end grateful to you!” 
he exclaimed. 

“T had rather thought of ending my 
vacation the first of next week.” 

“That’s four days. It will help. And 
maybe you'll relent, and stay longer. It’s 
not awfully hard work, but I’d better 
warn you that it’s pretty dirty. Have 
you any clothes with you that came from 
anywhere west of New York, and are old 
and shoddy?” 


(Continued on page go) 
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Hocus-Pocus 
The Confessions of a Faker 


As Given to 


Frederick R. Bechdolt 


Tustrated by Louis Rogers 


This is the actual life=-story of a man who has been a famous person among 
charlatans and swindlers, a man able to charm the dollars out of the pockets 
of people who believe that certain other people have inside information on 
As a boy, determined to live without work, he ran away from 
the farm and joined ‘‘Professor” Zoroak, an aged charlatan, who taught him 
He became “The Boy Wonder,” and began to 


human destiny. 


the tricks of the profession. 


have adventures with credulous victims and with the police. 
Middle West. 


two fakers embarked for 
exploits begin on this page. 


new 


HOSE were the days of big kill- 
ings. The days when I rose to the 


top of the “profession,” and 
gained prestige among fellow 


Success was sweet. And yet 
I couldn’t believe 


charlatans. 
there was a drawback. 
in myself. 

The Professor had lied so long that he 
could deceive his own brain. He used to 
grow pensive over the good he had done 
on earth, and slip himself a line of talk 
over his toddies that made the tears run 
down his cheeks. I envied him at times, 
for it helped him in his business. There’s 
no use in talking—a man can put up an 
awful front if he only has himself hypno- 
tized; and that old scoundrel was a beau- 
tiful sight, with his white hair and snowy 
beard and genuine faith shining in his 
mild grey eyes. 

Which brings up the question: Why 
do so many people believe in this mystic 
stuff? For there are thousands of be- 
lievers to-day. Haven’t you read the 
magazine articles with the names of fam- 
ous men who fell for that Italian woman? 
Weren’t you perhaps in one of the au- 








fields in the 


on the young woman. 
dollars she agreed to cooperate 


with the spirit world 


Eventually the 
Their further 


diences on the Zone at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition, 
where a woman answered 
questions and had _ all 
hands guessing, including 
college professors? And 
haven’t you perhaps 
friends who are hearkening 
to some “Hindoo Swami”? 
It’s the same old game 
played in the same old 
way. 

T’ll tell you the psychol- 
ogy of it before I go on. 
It’s this: People always 
remember the things that 
come true; they always repeat them to 
their friends. How often do you hear 
anyone telling of a prophecy that failed? 
How long will you yourself remember one? 
Just think of the weather prophets who 
have made big hits! 

Now it is absolutely impossible to keep 
from guessing right sometimes. And 
when blind luck scores a bull’s-eye for him, 
a clairvoyant, or a swami, or a mystic or 
whatever he is, immediately gains prestige. 


I supplemented my trance by calling 


For fifty 





We hit upon the idea of a turban. 


That headgear, along 
with his snowy beard and black coat, gave him a 


mystic appearance that was mighty effective 


For instance, I recall a farmer who con- 
templated renting several thousand acres 
of land to be planted in wheat. If only it 
would rain in the month of May that year 
there was bound to be a big crop. He 
called on me and I told him it would cost 
him seven hundred dollars for me to 
handle the matter for him. But he wasn’t 
any easier than the average farmer and 
he wanted results before he paid. He was 
willing tohand over fifty dollars in advance 
and that was all. 

“All right, Old Tightwad,” I thought, 
“if I can’t get your dough I’ll put some of 
it in circulation anyhow.” 


WENT into a trance and assured him 

there would be plenty of rain in the 
month of May, then promptly forgot all 
about the matter. Two years afterward I 
waswalkingdownthe main street of a town 
in that vicinity when I heard someone 
calling, “Professor! Oh, Professor!’ | 
looked up and saw that farmer running 
across the street toward me. He was so 
excited that his chin whiskers were stick- 
ing straight out. “Here comes a ‘Kam- 
den’ sure,”’ I thought and squared myself 
to meet the charge. I nearly fell over 
when he reached out his hand and greeted 
me like a long lost brother. 

“Been tryin’ to find ye fer the last year 
and a half,” he shouted, pumping my arm 
up and down, “‘so’s to pay ye what I owe 
ye.” 

You see, my prediction had been right 
and he had harvested a bumper crop 
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because of those May rains. I did a land- 
office business in that section when the 
news got round. If that had been old 
Professor Zoroak he’d have cried all over 
his whiskers for years afterward, telling 
himself the good he had accomplished. 
But I couldn’t help seeing that it had been 
a fifty-fifty proposition—rain or no rain— 
and no percentage against me when | laid 
my bet. 

Now that’s the psychology of it as I see 
it; and then there 1s the faking to help one 
out. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
who come to the office for a reading have 
a good deal of confidence in the first place 
or they wouldn’t be there at all. On top 
of that, just size them up and slip it to 
them according to their capacity, with the 
help of confederatesor sleightof hand; then 
they’re ready to turn over the bank-roll. 


ITH these aids on our side, things 

began coming our way after we had 
established ourselves in that Middle West 
city. The first Saturday afternoon when [ 
was preparing to close up to take in the 
ball game, the maid in the reception room 
came into my office and said a gentleman 
was waiting outside who looked as if he 
had money. I took a slant at him through 
the peephole. A prosperous looking man, 
well past fifty, was sitting there. Nothing 
easy looking about him, but I knew he 
couldn’t trim me out of any money, and 
I told the girl to go ahead with him. 
Which she did. 

“Now, Professor,” he said as soon as he 
entered the reading room, “I don’t be- 
lieve in this kind of rot, you know. I’ve 
really called just out of curiosity. There 
isn’t anything in it.” 

I stared coldly at him from the high- 
backed chair in which I sat facing him. 
“If I were to tell you that your name ts 
James Wilson, that you wrote out these 
three questions, which are now in a 
sealed envelope—” 1 repeated the 
three questions for him in the order 
he had set them down—and I hadn’t 
seen one of them either, they were 
reposing in that sealed envelope 
intact—‘“‘then would you have any 
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check for a hundred dollars. “Now,” I 
told him when I was through, “I want to 
see you in this same chair Monday_morn- 
ing at ten o'clock. I don’t mean at ten 
minutes to ten or five minutes after. I[ 
mean ten o'clock. I will have further 
information for you then.” 

Was he there? He was. I took his 
check from my pocket and laid it on the 
table. “Now,” said I, “we had a little 
talk on Saturday regarding an investment. 
Since that time you’ve made inquiries 
about me in a number of places. It 1s just 
possible you are dissatished. If so, here’s 
your check just as good as when you gave 
ittome. You will take it away with you. 
I am investing some of my own money in 
this proposition which I mentioned and 
I don’t want anyone interested who hasn’t 
full confidence in me.” 

He pushed the check back. “I’ve all 
the confidence in the world,” he said. 
And that short sentence eventually cost 
him six thousand dollars. 

You'll say “How simple!” or perhaps 
you'll marvel at his gullibility when I’ve 
explained. 

Out in the reception room, at the maid’s 
request, he wrote three question on a 
light piece of cardboard which she handed 
him. He then placed that cardboard in 
the envelope, which it fitted without 
folding; then sealed the envelope and de- 
posited it in a receptacle on her little 
table; whence eventually it was returned 
to him intact. He was told to hang up 
his hat and overcoat and go on in. 

That high-backed chair in which I sat 
facing him had a great deal of heavy 
carving. It was a cumbersome looking 
affair—very imposing. On a level with 
my ear, concealed by the carving, was a 
small telephone receiver. Wires ran down 
the chair leg and under the floor to the 
transmitter, which was concealed by a 
reading lamp on the maid’s desk outside. 


There was some~ 


thing wrong about 


confidence in me?” the blond-haired 


His face changed. I can see him 
staring at me now. “By George, 
you're correct!” he muttered. 
~ [ merely shrugged my shoulders. 
“You were at the Gatety theatre 
last Tuesday evening,” 1 went on 
quietly, “with two others, whose 
faces I can’t see just now, and there 
isn’t any need to take the trouble 
to bring them before me. You have 
a commercial account at the Farm- 
er’s National Bank and perhaps you 
don’t know that your balance 1s a 
trifle over seven thousand dollars— 
let me see—seven thousand one 
hundred and fifty-one dollars and 
fifty cents. There are a number of 
other things I could tell you if you 
desired, but as you haven’t any con- 
fidence in me I don’t care to take the 
time to do it. We will consider the 
reading at an end, if you please.” 

“Professor,” he gasped, “I’m cer- 
tainly amazed at what you’ve told 
me. I’m willing to pay for a full 
reading. There must be something 
in this or you couldn’t have told me 
what you have.” 

gave him the reading and I 
hooked him on stock, securing his 


woman. 
weren't up to the 
rest of her outfit 






Her shoes 


While he was entering the room the maid 
was wiping the surface of the envelope 
which he had left in the receptacle with 
an alcohol-soaked sponge. After which 
she quickly read the questions and his 
name through the now transparent paper, 
repeating them to me into the transmitter 
in a barely audible whisper. Replacing 
the sealed envelope in the receptacle, 
where the alcohol immediately evapo- 
rated, she quickly searched the portly gen- 
tleman’s coat and found the theater ticket 
stubs, the program, and the check book, 
which fortunately was one of those wherein 
each stub shows the balance to date. 
These data she promptly phoned to me. 

This was one way we did business. It 
worked to perfection in some hundreds of 
instances. By this time I had passed 
well beyond being the Boy Wonder and 
was addressed as Professor on my own 
account. The dreams I had had when I 
ran away from the labor of the farm were 
in a fair way to be realized. 


S a usual thing, Professor Zoroak gave 

clairvoyant readings sitting in the 
high-backed chair which I employed that 
Saturday afternoon, while my _ proper 
sphere of occultism lay in another room. 
Entering this apartment, every client 
saw me sitting at a desk with my back 
toward him. He seated himself at a table 
which was overhung by a great chande- 
lier, where he wrote his name and ques- 
tions on a pad; then folded the slip and 
placed it in his pocket. 

Within a second or two after that had 
been done I would rise from my desk, 
walk rapidly up and down the room and 
begin to tell the client why he had come, 
calling him by name. Were they startled? 
They were—startled out of many dollars. 

That chandelier was one huge mass of 
lights and cut glass; but the central stem 
was a large brass tube within which lenses 
were fitted just as they are in a tele- 
scope. Directly under it at proper 
focussing distance lay the pad; and 
there wasn’t any space wherein a 
victim could write questions save 
within the field of vision. 

In the room above we had sta- 
tioned a man whom we christened 
“The Spook,” and he copied these 
questions as fast as the clients wrote 
them down; then crossed the room 
and dropped each copy into a tube 
which ran down behind some tapes- 
try into a drawer of my desk. By 
the time the victim had begun to 
look about, I had slipped my hand 
into that drawer, opened the paper 
and read its contents. 

I was young and eager and if the 
Professor was a bit inclined to rest 
content with his tried and true 
methods of doing good on earth, I 
kept him alert to novelties in our 
line. Spiritualism was mighty popu- 
lar then, and we kept abreast of the 
times. We fitted up a room for 
seances and people came in droves 
for the nightly exhibitions, after 
every one of which a number came 
dribbling back for private seances. 
That room was lined entirely with 
black cloth. Our light was so ar- 
ranged that it showed only in the 
center of the place. “The Spook” 
would come forth, dressed from 
head to foot in black, but wearing 
white gloves and a mask smeared 
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One of them walked into the Professor's room, and when he came out again the Professor's wrist was handcuffed to his. “Got him with 
the goods,” he told his companion, who had hold of me 


with phosphorus. White hands and a 
glowing corpse-like face were all anyone 
could see. 

Musical instruments floated through 
the air and were played by unseen hands 
—all done by “Spook,” who stood in full 
view of the audience all the time, with 
the lights and black background so ar- 
ranged that the only visible thing was the 
guitar or mandolin. 

We operated with great success; and 
many an evening the Professor announced 
over his toddy glass that he was doing 
much good here on earth. But I couldn’t 
see it; I couldn’t see anything but the 
game of separating a fool from his money. 
That had fascinated me, and in spite of 
the nasty feeling which sometimes came 
to me—that feeling that I didn’t own the 
same beautiful security which the fools 
who sweated had—in spite of this I was 
going after the money hard. 

So hard that I did some pretty raw 
work myself. I remember the man whose 
overcoat pocket contained a letter from 
his father advising him to invest his 


savings in real estate; and to whom I sold 
a number of lots pretty well out in Lake 
Michigan. 

There was also the old goat who wanted 
to bask in the smiles of a pretty girl 
stenographer working in the next office to 
his. She had been turning him down cold 
until I went into a trance for him, and 
supplemented the proceeding by looking 
up that shrewd young woman and giving 
her fifty dollars, on condition she should 
smile once upon the aged admirer. Which 
she did; and thus netted me a three hun- 
dred dollar fee. 

About this time the Professor began to 
get drunk on success. Our _ reception 
room was becoming cluttered up with 
“Thirty-Eights” and I smelled a “Kam- 
den” mighty plainly; but he wouldn’t 
listen to my warnings. The trouble with 
the old boy was the same thing which has 
ruined many a man—he was falling for 
high society. 

You understand, of course, that when 
he was seated in that tall-backed chair 
he had to make some sort of a front to 


keep in harmony with the room’s ornate 
furnishings and we hit upon the idea of a 
turban. That headgear, along with his 
snowy beard and Prince Albert coat, gave 
him a mighty mystic appearance. He 
wanted to pose as a Persian or Hindoo, 
but in order to keep up his stall, which 
might have otherwise failed because of 
his mild grey eyes, | persuaded him to 
hand out the old line of bunk that he was 
a white man who had studied for years 
with the Mahatmas in the Himalayas. 
It happened that just about then a good 
many people were getting up interest in 
the same sort of stuff—high-brows at 
first; then it got to be a fad among the 
rotten rich. 

Well, the first thing we knew some one 
“discovered” the Pro‘essor. He got to 
be the correct thing in that Middle West 
city. They had him out night after 
night. Tea and ladies; then ladies and 
more tea. And he ate it up. It got so 
that I had to hold down the offices with 
“The Spook” and the other accomplices 
while that ancient humbug went round 








The trouble with the old boy was the same thing which has ruined many a man: someone had 
“discovered” him and he was falling for high society 


in polite company where there wasn’t 
anyone to watch him and tell him to 
lay off when he was going too strong. 

The next thing that happened—so far 
as I could see the developments—was the 
arrival of closed carriages in front of our 
offices out of regular hours, and the rustle 
of expensive skirts in the hallways. | 
used the peephole into the Professor’s 
sanctum more than once, and every time 
[ got an earful. Women whom he had 
pulled on during his society stunts were 
coming here for private advice and help. 
Finally | caught him with a tall blond- 
haired client across the table from him 
just as he was saying: 

“In order to get the aid of the occult 
powers in your case I must have the words 
before me, that I may concentrate upon 
them night after night.” 

With that he pulled out paper for her 
to set it down upon. “Bad _ business,” 
said I to myself; and then I heard him 
saying, “Sign this now, for I must fix my 
eyes upon your name before I go into the 
trance. I'll burn it here while you watch.” 
! knew he was playing blackmail, which 
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means a horse-whipping or the county jail 
sooner or later every time; I knew that he 
would switch that paper for a dummy 
and keep her signed confession. I deter- 
mined to stop him that night; but he had 
something on and I had my own hands 
full, so things didn’t break my way. 
After which it all happened swiftly. 

The very next morning the blond- 
haired woman was back in the reception 
room, and as I gave her the “once over” I 
knew there was something wrong about 
her. I figured for a second or two before 
I got it—her shoes weren’t up to the rest 
of the outfit. [went on into my own office 
and she entered the Professor’s sanctum. 
But I was restless and I got rid of the 
first client as quickly as possible. Emerg- 
ing from my room I beheld two broad- 
shouldered men sitting outside and I said 
to myself, “Good-night!” Broad-toed 
shoes and derby hats! I started to go on 
out but one of them arose. 

“Wait a minute,” said he, “I want to 
talk with you. Sit down.” I didn’t 
wait for him to pull back his coat lapel 
but did as he asked. “All right, Jim,” 


he told the other, “may as well 
make the pinch now.” And 
Jim simply walked into the 
Professor’s room. 

“Got him with the goods,” 
he told the other when he came 
out again, coupled to the Pro- 
fessor by a handcuff. 





HE blond-haired woman, so 

the Professor told me after- 
ward, had talked about that 
written confession, saying she 
wanted to add some more rich 
and racy details, and while she 
was writing them the dick had 
kicked into the sanctum. The 
prosecution never showed that 
paper in police court at all, 
but my lawyer told me that 
they had flashed it on the 
judge in private along with 
the original confession which 
they took from the table drawer. 
It was, you see, all a frame-up. 
Some influential politician had 
attended one of those private 
Swami seances which the Pro- 
fessor was pulling off and had 
heard the line of stuff he was 
handing the women. On that 
particular evening it happened 
to be that he could see some of 
their husbands weren’t doing 
the right thing. 

Naturally this politician was 
sore and he told his troubles to 
the editor of a morning paper. 
The blond-haired client was 
a woman reporter, and she’d 
framed up along with the local 
detectives. 

“The judgment of this court 
is that both defendants are 
guilty of the crime of vagrancy 
and I sentence each of you 
to thirty days on the chain 
gang.” 

I can see that hatchet-faced 
old police judge now, and 
what is more, I can feel my 


poor back crack as it did 
while I was making little 
ones out of big ones. It is 


a painful subject and I’ll not dwell on it 
any longer. But that settled it with me. 
I hadn’t any solace like the Professor’s. 
I couldn’t hand myself a line of bunk 
about the good I had been doing. I was 
through with him. I made him a proposi- 
tion to buy me out and we parted good 
friends. The last I saw of him was from 
the car window as the train pulled out. 
He had been preparing for this ordeal for 
twenty-four hours and now he was crying 
on a hackman’s shoulder, explaining how 
his mission here on earth was to do good. 

I turned my head away and looked 
toward the future. I had a good proposi- 
tion in view, as profitable as the old game 
and without any of the risks. It seemed 
to me that in this new departure I had 
found the ideal route to easy money. It 
was the stage. I felt sure I could make 
some of the mediums who were showing 
to big audiences look like back numbers, 
for I had contrived a new method of my 
own by which I could peer into the un- 
seen to the satisfaction of the most case- 
hardened crowd. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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N a tiny, unpretentious office in a side 

street of Sydney, Australia, a door- 

chock, a buft-coloured, irregular- 

shaped piece of rock, kept the front 
door open. This little bit of rock held its 
humble position for many years, kicked 
here, tossed there, sometimes taken up 
and examined curiously, but always re- 
turned to its lowly occupation. 

But one day a man who was interested 
in guano and knew a little about rock- 
phosphate, put the door-chock in_ his 
pocket, subjected it to a series of tests, 
and in a few days was so amazed and 
satisfied with the results that he hastened 
back to the office to trace the life history 
of the door-chock. 

The little bit of buff-colored rock had 
been brought by a trader, who thought 
“it was a funny specimen of stone and 
might make marbles for little boys to play 
with,” from Ocean Island. But the man 
who now so carefully, even fondly carried 
the door-chock about with him—all that 
was left of it after the tests—knew of 
something that was going to startle the 
commercial and agricultural worlds. Off 
he went to Ocean Island by the very first 
trading schooner. In a few months he 
returned; traveling was 
very slow in those days 
and the Central Pacific 
waters were quite a new 
field of navigation to all 
but American whalers. 
He carried with him the 
key to a treasure island 
containing millions of 
tons of high-grade phos- 
phate of lime. 
Opportunity Knocks 

Australian capitalists 
were offered the chance 
of forming a company to 
work the phosphate fields 
of Ocean Island but they 
turned it down; they 
could see nothing in the 
venture. Some of the 
most distinguished men 
of finance of London 
were next offered the 
chance. They did not 
hesitate; they grasped 
at once the possibilities 


been most successful. 


on a Tiny 


of the phosphate-rock fer- 
tilizer. Despite the dis- 
tance, the cost and the 
hundred and one difficul- 
ties of setting up an in- 
dustry on an island in the 
loneliest and most unfre- 
quented portion of the 
Pacific, with true British 
persistency they made the 
giant effort, spent much 
money without return for 
years, but in the end tri- 
umphed. Today Ocean 
Island is the setting for one of the most 
complete of modern “industries, one of the 
most interesting in its wonderful and many 
features, a marvel of British enterprise. 
Theindustry, withtrue British indifference, 
has never been advertise d, written up or 
photographed, yet it has sent and is send- 
ing to the ends of the earth hundreds of 
thousands of tons a year of the valuable 
product which is revitalizing agriculture 
and thus assuring the food supplies of the 
world. 

It is difficult to imagine that in the 
silence and vastness of the little-known 
Central Pacific, almost on the line of the 





The British experiment of establishing a native government on Ocean Island has 
Here is Magistrate Eri, surrounded by 


his council and some guardians of the law 





The simple fiber costume of past generations does not satisfy 
some of the belles of the Banabans, who crave modern styles. 
The results they attain—well, let the reader decide 


Equator and exactly mid-way betweer 
America, Australia and Asia, is a little 
spot of land, hardly five miles in circum- 
ference, a mere dot on the mz up, so small 
that ship captains approaching it have to 
keep a close lookout that they do not pass 
it in murky weather, having an industrial 
settlement, a miniature city throbbing 
with all the accessories of a great modern 
enterprise, possessing all the conveniences 
and comforts of advanced modern civil- 


ized commercial life. Day and night 
sound the mighty crash and whirr of 
machinery, the clangor and din from 


hops, the shrill shriek of loco- 
motives, the deafening 
rattle of phosphate-laden 


many works 


trucks rushing across 
overhead bridges oralong 
railroads, bringing from 
the mining helds_ the 
precious phosphate to 
crushers, driers and huge 
storing bins, there to be 
made ready for loading 
on tramp steamers for 
eVEr\ nla actively 
engaged in agriculture. 

I; nd eel Welfare 

Prior to the war over 
tv thous ind people, 
white, vellow and brown, 

ere employed, and dur- 
ing th War over one 
thousand, and now the 
War 1S OVeI there is every 
indication ag it a greater 


ne ver will be 
emp! seal sig staffs ot 
highly skilled white men 
are employed in_ the 
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Changing customs have not yet eclipsed the 
ancient war-dance of the Banabans 


management, science, engineering, and 
clerical departments of the enterprise. 
There is also a domestic governing de- 
partment which makes this enterprise 
one of the most conspicuous in the world 
in its liberal treatment of all classes of 
employes. The health of all is assured 
by remarkably well-planned systems of 
sewerage, water, fresh food supplies, refrig- 
erators and electric light. There is a free 
daily distribution of ice and a weekly dis- 
tribution of many household comforts, 
perhaps in number and variety unequalled 
in any British or American industry in the 
world. There are reading and recreation 
rooms, handsomely furnished and 
supplied, and free medical atten- 
tion and medicines, while the 
white, native and Asiatic hospitals 
are unquestionably the finest in 
the South Pacific. Ocean Island 
possesses one of the most perfect, 
cool climates in the tropic zone. 
This seems extraordinary, the is- 
land being only fifty miles from 
the Equator, but it is directly in 
the path of all the Pacific trade 
winds, and this accounts for its 
general salubriousness. 


Nature's Magic 


It seems strange that nature 
should set down in so remote a 
part of the world this island of 
such tremendous use and value, 
yet it shows how nature has a 
reason forall her wonderful actions. 
The silence and solitude of the 
great ocean waste of the Central 
Pacific were necessary to the 
workings of nature in forming 
phosphate of lime. In the ages of 
the past, countless myriads of sea- 
birds, undisturbed by the presence 
of man or animal and subsisting 
solely on the superabundance of 
fish, created vast deposits of guano, 
rich in phosphate, which mingled 
with the coral rock, rich in lime, 
and by the powerful processes of 
nature, assisted by alternate 
droughts, copious rains and occa- 
sional and complete submergings 
by the sea waters, were assimilated 
in one magic, potent chemical 
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The members of the Ocean Island police force are men of intelligence, qualified to assume 


responsibility and to dispense simple justice 


factor, a buff-colored rock that contains the 
all-essential virtues of a prime fertilizer. 


This rock is made soluble and reduced to 


a powdered state ready for the agricultur- 
ist by the action of sulphuric acid. It is 
then called superphosphate, a brownish 
grey powder with such amazing powers 
that a pinch added to every plant in ordi- 
nary soils simply doubles the harvests. 

Much as birds had to do with the rich 
treasure of phosphate of lime of Ocean 
Island, to-day there is scarcely a bird to 
be found; the frigate birds, the pets of the 
natives, are the only feathered creatures 
besides the domestic fowl. 





Countless thousands of weird white rock pinnacles remain 
in the worked-out beds, the bones of an almost 
priceless body of phosphate 


Ocean Island is the capital or seat of 
government of the Crown Colony, of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Island groups. There 
is a wireless installation, a fine body of 
native police and a staff of British officials, 
headed by a Resident Commissioner, 
a man of wide experience of the Pacific 
and the guardian of British ideals and 
the rights of the natives. 

Ocean Island is supposed to be the top 
of a mountain of a submerged continent; 
at any rate, within a short distance of its 
shores it has been impossible to determine 
the depth, the coral sides of the island 
running down sharply at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. In drought seasons, 
about once in every three years, 
the island is positively ghost-like, 
due to its general barrenness, its 
white sandy soil and the innumer- 
able white coral rock pinnacles 
which stand out in thousands, par- 
ticularly in the worked-out mining 
fields. On the other hand, in the 
rainy seasons everything gladdens, 
trees, grass and shrubs spring up 
as if under magic influence, and 
then the little island is a gem of 
verdant loveliness. Every home 
has a garden and beautiful low 
and thick hedges of an island 
plant called ‘“Ratstails.” The 
flower is a bright blue color and 
the leaves are soft and dark green. 
Cocoanut trees are always in the 
picture, and as each is owned by a 
native and has its particular value, 
not one of the palms is destroyed 
or removed without the permission 
of the Bowi, or native council pre- 
sided over by anative magistrate, 
and ratified by the administration. 


Native Wealth 

The Ocean Islanders, or Bana- 
bans, as they are known in their 
own language, are the wealthiest 
of Pacific natives. Every ton of 
phosphate leaving the _ island, 
amounting to some hundreds of 
thousands of tons in a year, has a 
special royalty, and this money is 
used by the administration for the 
benefit of the four hundred natives 
of theisland. Further,everynative 
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that holds land, and he knows every inch 
of his acreage, sells the mining rights to 
the phosphate company for a lump sum, 
enough to provide for him and his family 
all their lives. Every cocoanut tree on the 
land carries a value of twenty shillings and 
must be paid for if destroyed. These 
terms with other stipulations are drawn 
up and settled in full legal style, and there 
is no more exacting landowner than the 
Ocean Islander. ‘The Bowi, or native 
council, sits frequently to discuss land 
transactions, for owners often indulge in 
tricky ways to extract extra amounts for 
their land, or in their eagerness for posses- 
sion encroach upon one “another’s bound- 
aries. In consequence the native lawyer 
has been brought into being; he is one of 
the most eloquent advocates in the world. 

The natives in consequence of their 
wealth live idle lives. They are fast losing 
their native individuality as one of the 
most interesting of Pacific peoples. Good 
looking, well made, with many pleasant 
characteristics, they might be a very use- 
ful groups. ‘Their number instead of in- 
creasing is now on the decline. They are 
a distinct example of the folly that results 
from a pampered and indolent existence. 
At one time they had a reputation of be- 
ing expert fishermen of deep-sea fish, and 
even yet it is marvelous what they can do. 
Fish of great size are caught and slowly 
drawn up to the top water, where a most 
exciting fight begins. These deep-sea fish 
are often very much longer than the frail 
canoes from which the native fishes. 
But the native never loses his head, and 
though it might take half a day, as it often 
does, to end the fish’s struggles, the boat 
owner manages his canoe in a highly in- 
teresting and skilful manner. Often sword- 
fish are caught, and then a struggle begins 
which occsionally ends in the loss of the 
life of the fisherman or the smashing of his 
canoe. Shark fishing by hook is a common 
sport, and large quantities of shark’s fins 
form one of the exports of the island. 

The most picturesque fishing is for fly- 
ing-fish. At night perhaps two dozen 
men carrying flaring torches will leave the 


reef, each in a tiny canoe. They cruise in 
a most dangerous fashion quite near to the 
edge of the sullen reef, where great waves 
dash continually. At a signal all stand 
up and wave their torches. Instantly 
hundreds of flying-fish, attracted by the 
moving lights, fly in showers toward the 
canoes, where they are caught by hand nets. 


Modern Cave W omen 


One of the extraordinary features of 
this island is its net-work of subterranean 
caves that lead scientists to declare that 
the island is built up tier upon tier of coral 
arches. They even assert that the island 
is slowly rising. ‘These caves have all 
kinds of wonderful shapes, and many of 
them have wells plentifully supplied with 
water, useful in drought times. Strange 
to say the native men refuse to enter — 
caves under any circumstances, and i 
consequence the women have become ne 
guardians and enter them at all times and 
fearlessly; in fact they can do so without 
the aid of torches, finding their way from 
one end of the island to the other in any 
direction. White people have attempted 
to do this but when it came to sliding 
down dark shoots twenty or thirty feet 
deep—which the native women perform 
by putting their backs to one wall and 
their feet on the other and then sliding 
down at a speed requiring practice to over- 
come fear—the white explorers have so far 
not succeeded in crossing the island by 
any of the underground passages. ‘The 
writer made an ha with an escort of 
police and with lamps, ladders and ropes, 
but a few hundred yards’ progress and a 
whole afternoon’s exercise were the only 
results, and the attempt had to be given 
up as impossible owing to the slippery 
surface of the floor, the constant rain from 
the roof, but mostly because of the lack of 
an experienced guide, the women of the 
nearest village declining all bribes to lead 
the way. They have a decided objection 
to intruders entering the caves, fearing 
that the powers they hold over their men- 
folk, who imagine all sorts of wonderful 
things are accomplished by the women in 
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having secret conference with strange and 
mighty spirits, will become less by show- 
ing that the white man, who does not be- 
lieve in these spirits, will ridicule the na- 
tive men for their unnecessary and 
groundless fears. 

The Ocean Islanders are passionately 
fond of dancing and are among the most 
picturesque and most quaintly dressed of 
Pacific natives. The dances of “roias” as 
they are called are very stately, somewhat 
like our minuet. While they move in the 
endless figures of the dance they chant a 
melodious accompaniment, and this with 
the constant, precise clashing together of 
their highly ornamented dancing wands 
gives an effect quite startling. They are 
excellent at improvisation and to pay a 
compliment to a visitor they will in a 


dance introduce a figure imitating his 
occupation. For instance, they went 


through all the movements of taking a 
photograph to imitate the writer. 

The British administration is experi- 
menting in allowing the natives a kind of 
self-government. A number of intelligent 
men are picked out and trained as magis- 
trate, clerks and police. The court is pre- 
sided over by a native magistrate, who lec- 
tures delinquents, finesand imprisonsthem, 
settles matrimonial affairs and sees that 
all the sanitary regulations are faithfully 
carried out in the villages, any neglect 
being a serious matter. Eri, the chief 
magistrate, is a fine type of man, and has 
a wonderful influence over the people. He 
is always smartly dressed in a well-made, 
well-ironed white suit with gold buttons 
and a wide leather belt as sign of his high 
official standing. His judgments in court 
are rarely questioned by the Adminis- 
tration, while his knowledge of native land 
affairs makes him a very valuable official. 

Now that the European war is. over 
there is not the slightest doubt about 
the Pacific coming more than ever into 
prominence as a theatre of trade, and 
the many interesting island groups of 
the Central Pacific will come under the 
notice of every power that trades upon 
the broad Pacific. 





These little cars are propelied by poles in the hands of muscular native boys who, by the way, are afflicted with the par mania for 
speed and usually give their passengers a thrilling ride 








The Ph.D. 


and 
the Burglar 


Science and Efficiency 
Modernize Even 
American Police 
Methods 


By Harold FitzGerald 


NE evening about two years ago, 
a large house in one of the best 
residence sections of the city 
burned to the ground. ‘The 
authorities were unable to obtain a single 
clue. A few nights afterward a second 
house, only a few blocks away, burned 
down under similar mysterious circum- 
stances. A third nearby burned two 
nights later. The affair reached a crisis 
when, within three days after the burning 
of the third home, a fourth in the same 
neighborhood went the way of the others. 

It was clear that an incendiary was at 
work, but not a clue could be found as to 
his identity, nor a means to prevent his 
operations. 

Arson experts of nearby police depart- 
ments visited the scenes of the fires seek- 
ing for clues, but went away baffled. 

The residents of the entire district were 
terrified. 

“What’s the use,” they demanded, 
having a scientific police department in 
this town, anyway? Why should we 
have psychologists for policemen if they’ re 
as badly stumped in emergencies as the 
regular kind?” 

The chief of police, sitting in his office, 
closed the last of a litter of books from 
which he had been taking a mass of notes. 
He summoned four patrolmen. Ona map 
of the city he marked off an area con- 
taining the sites of the four burned houses, 
plus a four-block margin in every direc- 
tion. 

“Visit every home in this district,” he 
told his men, “and talk to every indi- 
vidual. When you find a feeble-minded 
individual living away from home, arrest 
him!” 

The patrolmen went out and _thor- 
oughly canvassed the district. They 
found one person, and only one, answering 
the description. 

He confessed all four crimes, and there 
were no more fires. 

“How on earth did the chief do it?” the 
relieved but mystified residents of the 
district wanted to know. 

The method was characteristic of the 
methods of Chief of Police August Vollmer. 

Using an organization vastly different 
from that of any other police department, 
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No applicant has a chance to wear a star in Berkeley unless he is qualified to enter the 
University. He needs this education, because before he can begin duty 
he must go to school again—the police school 


and methods correspondingly novel, his 


department has attained a degree of 


efficiency which experts believe will 
eventually bring about a general scrap- 
ping of present police methods through- 
out the United States. The warp of the 
system is business efficiency. Its woof is 
science. 

The one fact that stood out clearly 
respecting the four fires was that they 
were started, not for gain or for revenge, 
but because someone just wanted to start 
fires. 

Criminal psychology has found that 
fires are started for their own sake prin- 
cipally by two types of persons. One is 
the pyromaniac. The other is the feeble- 
minded person acting under certain in- 
fluences. So Chief Vollmer knew it was 
one of these types—but which? 

Further reference to criminal psychol- 
ogy showed that it is characteristic of the 
feeble-minded incendiary to start all his 
fires near home, whereas the pyromaniac 
scatters them. The natural inference, 
then, was that the culprit was some 
feeble-minded person living near the 
scene of the fires. 


Reducing the Criminal's Chances 


Any feeble-minded person? No. Crimi- 
nal psychology afforded a still further 
means of identification. The reason the 
feeble-minded type holds such a promi- 
ment position among those who gratui- 
tously start fires is this: Under certain 
conditions he is subject to feelings of 
utter dejection unknown to the normal 
person. [le tries to combat his excessive 
feeling of dejection with some powerful 
stimulus to his senses. This attempt 
usui lly takes the form of crime, especi: ally 
arson. Criminal psychology has noted 
several causes of this condition, but the 
one that seemed the most likely in this 
instance was, oddly enough, nostalgia— 
homesickness! 

So Chief Vollmer told his patrolmen to 
search in the vicinity of the fires for a 
feeble-minded person who was _ living 
away from home. 

What they found was a boy of seven- 
teen who under the Binet test showed a 
mental age of nine. He had run away 


from his home in Chicago and was being 
cared for by a man and his wife. And he 
proved to be the culprit. 

Every criminal in operating has in his 
favor a gambling chance that he will not 
be caught. He operates because he 
knows of this chance, and counts upon it 
to give him a “‘run for his money.””. What 
the Berkeley, California, police depart- 
ment accomplishes by means of its pecu- 
liar organization and peculiar methods, 
is to reduce these chances to a pitifully 
small figure. It takes ali the heart out of 
the criminal’s work. His principal emo- 
tion is one of pained surprise. 

For one thing, the department inter- 
feres most shamefully with the criminal’s 
privacy. Les constantly inte rrupting 
him at his work, It sticks strange scien- 
tific periscopes into his brain and reads 
his inmost motives, his life’s history, and 
his plans for the future. It learns more 
about him out of books and chemical 
retorts than a department which scoffs at 
the “highbrow stuff’ —which 1s to say the 
average department—often learns in 
several days’ severe grilling. 

The most terrifying thing to most of 
the criminals who are caught in Berkeley 
is the unusual speed with which the arm 
of the law encircles them. 

There was the case of a jewel robbery 
on Piedmont avenue some time ago. 

Few burglars have ever worked under 
more favorable conditions for quickness 
of operation and escape. The man knew 
exactly where to go in the house for what 
he wanted. A servant girl who had been 
dismissed for dishonesty told him her 
former mistress kept a small box con- 
taining a valuable quantity of jewels in a 
certain drawer of her chiffonier, whose 
location she described in detail. 

The man had a car which he and a com- 
panion had stolen in Los Angeles. They 
took this with them, and while the com- 
panion sat in it, with the engine running 
the man went inside. 

He estimated he could make his exit 
through the dining-room window with the 
spoils within five minutes after he had 
entered it with a jimmy. In a few min- 
utes more they could be safely out of 
town. 
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At the moment he jimmied open the 
dining-room window the nearest police- 
man was half a mile away questioning 
two boys about their being out too late at 
night. Two other policemen were a mile 
away in different directions, each on his 
own beat. 

Under these conditions it did not 
bother the intruder in the least when, 
having slid into the dining-room after 
prying open the window with some difh- 
culty, he heard a telephone click upstairs. 

Holding an automatic revolver in his 
right hand and lighting his way with a 
flash-light in his left, he found his way 
upstairs and to the woman’s room. 

Four minutes later he descended the 
stairs with the jewels and met a police- 
man advancing upon him through the 
dining-room. Outside were two others, 
one at each end of the house. His com- 
panion was handcuffed. 

The solution this time lay in the me- 
chanical means which the department 
maintains for obtaining speed of mobili- 
zation. It is the only department in the 
world which equips every member of its 
organization with an automobile for con- 
stant use. And by an ingenious signal 
system it is in touch every moment with 
the patrolman on every beat in the city. 

The moment the woman _ finished 
‘phoning to the police station, the desk 
sergeant moved three switches in front 
of him. Instantly red lights, hung on 
telegraph poles, flashed out on three 
police beats—the one in which the house 
was situated and the two adjacent. 

The policeman who was talking to the 
children saw one of the lights some dis- 
tance down the street. He jumped into 
his car, which was standing close by with 
the engine throbbing, and drove at high 
speed to a police telephone box three 
blocks away. Within one minute of the 
time the report had gone in to head- 
quarters, he had received it. He then 


drove half a mile at a speed of thirty 
miles an hour, and reached the house two 
minutes after the complaint had been 





A glance at the curriculum of the Berkeley police school should be enough to keep law-breakers away from that city. 


made. In another minute the patrolmen 
from the other beats arrived, to find the 
burglar’s companion already under arrest, 
and their fellow policeman preparing to 
enter the house. 

Unless he is educationally qualified to 
enter the University of California, no 
applicant for a position on the Vollmer 
force is given a moment’s consideration! 
He needs this education because the bud- 
ding Berkeley cop must go to school again. 

A glance at a few of the contents of the 
police school’s curriculum indicates its 
scope: Biology, physiology and anatomy, 
toxicology, criminological anthropology 
and heredity, sociology, criminological 
psychology, psychiatry, criminologic: al 
micro-biology and_ parasitology, police 
micro-analysis, public health, criminal 
law and procedure, evidence—there are 
more, but you get the drift, don’t you? 

The teaching staff included professors 
from the university, practising physicians, 
specialists and legal lights. 


The instruction is thorough. Under 
criminological micro-analysis, for ex- 


ample, is taken up among nine subjects, 
that of human hair. This is studied under 
the microscope in the following aspects: 
measurements—size, form; pigmenta- 
tion—black, brown, light; pith—in young 
and old hair; size and arrangement of 
cells; bleached and dyed hair; natural and 
artificial curl; dandruff; hair oils; hair of 
youth and old age; root of hair. 

Just how practical this thorough scien- 


tific knowledge may become is shown by * 


the following instance. 


Slender Clues 


While robbing a home of severai hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of jewelry, a burglar 
took a shirt belonging to the owner and 
left in its place his own, an old one of 
blue flannel. 

The burglar was crafty. Knowing 
that such a transaction involved danger, 
he took extreme precautions to make it 
valueless to the police. He ignored the 
shirts with individual patterns, by which 
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he might be recognized, and chose one of 
common design. From his old shirt he 
even removed the maker’s label in ge 
collar, to prevent his being traced by 
possible laundry mark. 

Few things could have appeared less 
promising, even to the trained eye of an 
experienced police detective. But when 
the investigator handed Chief Vollmer 
his report, it contained the following facts 
about the wearer: 

He is between 18 and 25 years old. 
Has light brown hair, wavy in front. Has 
blue eyes. Is five feet eight inches tall. 
Weighs 150 pounds. Is slender of build. 
Wears a dark brown suit. Is cleanly in 
his personal habits. 


Fugitives are arrested daily on de- 
scriptions far less comprehensive than 


this. The data was sent out to other 
police departments, and the Berkeley 
patrolmen were instructed to watch for 
such a man. One of them saw him pass- 
ing on the main thoroughfare, recognized 
him from the description and promptly 
arrested him. 

His effects contained numerous stolen 
articles. A confession was obtained from 
him which included several burglaries 
and full information as to where he had 
disposed of the stolen property. 

The result of the investigator’s work 
was that several hundred dollars’ worth of 
belongings were restored to their owners, 
and a dangerous citizen was removed 
from temptation for a long period. 

Yet in no case had the burglar left be- 
hind him a solitary thing which could 
have been used as an effective clue by the 
average police department. 

For the investigator, however, armed 
with a microscope and a highly scientific 
training, it had not been a difficult feat. 

Imbedded in the nap of the shirt he 
found two short fragments of hair, such 
as fall from the head every time the hair 
is brushed. 

Under the microscope the color was 
easily discernible. The quality he recog- 
nized as that which gives a wavy tendency 








How is an honest, 


hard-working burglar to know what to expect when the arms of the law exercise on such subjects as toxicology, 
anthropology, sociology, criminological psychology. psychiatry, micro-biology and parasitology ? 
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to hair allowed to grow as long as hair 
usually grows in front. Its texture and 
color were such as he had learned are 
associated with blue eyes ninety-nine 
times in a hundred. The amount of its 
pigmentation told him the approximate 
age of the owner. The care which had 
obviously been taken of it indicated the 
owner’s habits of cleanliness. 

He made a careful analysis of the 
amount of oil in the hair, and finding it 
below normal, calculated its percentage of 
deficiency. This told him the percentage 
the man was under 
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the prosecution had been rigorously ex- 
amined; their testimony was unshakable 
and complete. 

Confronted with these facts, the man 
had pleaded guilty. Under some circum- 
stances, he might have hoped to obtain 
probation. But the circumstances of his 
offense were such as to make that im- 
possible. He was regarded as too dan- 
gerous a man to be left at large. 

He was arraigned in court to receive his 
sentence. There was no disposition on 
the part of the court to be lenient with 


psychosis, induced by influenza. This is 
curable if he is placed at once in good 
medical care. It is incurable if he is sent 
to prison. When once cured of this ail- 
ment, for which he is in no way responsi- 
ble, he will be as good a member of so- 
ciety as any of us. If he is sent to jail he 
will probably develop into a criminal 

past redemption.” 
The man was released and sent to a sani- 
tarium. He is now reported almost cured. 
The police clinic consists of two prac- 
tising psychiatrists and neurologists 
(brain and nerve 





normal weight, for 
the amount of oil 
in the hair varies 
directly with the 
robustness of the 
body. Thus he 
knew the man was 
slender in build. 
In the police 
school he had 
learned that there 
is a direct relation 


between one’s 
height and the 
length of one’s 


arm. So by meas- 
uring the arm of 


specialists), an ex- 
perienced psycho- 
logist and several 
general medical 
practitioners. It 
examines every 
person arrested 
whose offense war- 
rants a court ap- 
pearance; and 
many more who 
are induced by the 
police to submit 
themselves to it 
without being ar- 
rested. 

It is an integral 





the shirt, he was 
able to calculate 
the man’s height. 
From his height 
and age he was 
able to calculate 
his normal weight; 
and deducting his 
percentage below 
normal in this re- 
spect, as shown by 
the hair, his actual 
weight was deter- 
mined. 

A microscopical 
examination of the 


and highly impor- 
tant part of the 
police efficiency 
system, for its 
function is to dis- 
cover the most 
humane way of 
halting each actual 
or potential crimi- 
nal career. It pre- 
vents waste of 
humanity. 

In the long run, 
how do- such 
methods workout? 
Just how effective 
are they in attain- 





shirt collar re- 
vealed numerous 
tiny particles of 
fabric rubbed from 
the collar of the 
coat by the con- 
stant friction of 
the rough flannel. 

They told him 
plainly the color 
and texture of the 
suit worn by the 
burglar. 

He thus. ob- 
tained a more com- 
plete description of 
the burglar than 
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ing that funda- 
mental purpose of 
any police depart- 
ment — prevention 


of crime? 
Since the present 
system was in- 


stalled, Berkeley’s 
population has 
grown from that of 
a town of 26,000 
to that of a city of 
65,c00. By the ad- 
dition of wealthy 
districts, it has 
steadily become 
more of a shining 








that person’s vic- 
tim could have 
furnished, in all 
probability, had 
he met him face to face. 

But the interpretation placed by Chief 
Vollmer and his subordinates on the term 
“police efficiency” involves not only the 
employment of new methods, but their 
employment on new classes of problems, 
classes which the chiefs of our present 
police system regard as completely out- 
side their province. 

Last winter a man, hitherto respectable, 
was about to be sentenced to a long term 
in the county jail. 

Of his guilt there was no doubt. The 
police had gathered more than enough 
evidence to convict. The witnesses for 
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him. But when his case was called, and 
he advanced to hear his fate pronounced, 
the prisoner received a sudden shock. 
Chief of Police Vollmer, addressing the 
court, asked that jail sentence be withheld. 
“This man, as is customary with all 
offenders brought to our department,” 
he said, “‘has been subjected to five types 
of examination. ‘These are psychiatric, 
neurological, including blood tests and 
spinal fluid tests, sociological, psycho- 
logical, and ophthalmoscopical. As the 
result of these examinations, our police 
clinic finds that the immediate cause of 
the man’s offense was a condition of toxic 


mark to San Fran- 
cisco’sunder-world 
population. Yet 
the value of property stolen annually has 
decreased from $21,000 to $14,000. 

Any police department would consider 
that disposing of forty per cent of its 
serious complaints was high. But of all 
the complaints of the ten most serious 
types made to the Berkeley department 
last year, sixty-five per cent of them were 
disposed of by actual arrests. 

Generally speaking, every city in the 
United States has upwards of one em- 
ployee in the police department for every 
thousand population. Berkeley, with its 
65,000 population, would thus be entitled 
to sixty-five. It has thirty-two. 
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But into the matter of efficiency enters 
one other very important factor—cost. 
Has the apparatus by which these results 
were obtained cost a prohibitive amount? 
In American cities the annual cost of 
running their police departments aver- 
ages from one dollar to two dollars and a 
halfaninhabitant. Berkeley’s65,000 might 
at this rate expect to pay from $65,000 to 
$160,000 a year. They pay just $60,000 


a year, or ninety cents an inhabitant. 
The secret of constructing a_ highly 
efficient police department, according to 
Chief Vollmer, lies in recognizing the 
infinite possibilities which science and big 
business offer in the way of methods 
applicable to police work. 

But even this will not suffice without 
the aid of another element. That is, 
absolute non-interference of city politics 
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with the police department. Vollmer has 
been fourteen years perfecting his system. 
He has been allowed full authority. In 
most police departments the chief faces 
removal with every change in the city 
administration; he is under the constant 
domination of the city councilor other gov- 
erning body. Under suchconditions there 
is neither incentive to attempt, nor op- 
portunity tocarry out, any ambitious plan. 


Sailing Across the Siskiyous 


How the Governor of Oregon Dropped in on the 


ERHAPS Governor Ben W. 
Olcott of Oregon had in mind 
King Albert’s informal little 
air jaunts beyond the borders 
of his kingdom and determined that 
he, too, could make flying visits to 
neighboring commonwealths. 

At any rate, one day in Portland he 
slipped into a leather coat, pulled a flier’s 
helmet over his ears and climbed aboard 
an army airplane, and after a little more 
than nine hours of flying 
stepped out of the cock- 
pit at Sacramento, five 
hundred and forty-four 
miles south as a_ plane 
flies, to pay his respects 
to the Governor of Cali- 
fornia. 

That the trip was im- 
promptu is proved by 
the fact that he took 
along not even so much 
as a tooth-brush in the 
way of baggage. I rode 
as passenger in the same 
machine with him, and 
I’ll say that neither of 
us gave much thought 
to such commonplace 
things as baggage after 
our craft began to drill 
its way through gusty 
rain storms and cloud 
and fog banks between 
six and eight thousand 
feet up. We had other 
things to think of, you 
might say. 

When seven army 
planes that had flown 
from Sacramento to 
Portland to do exhibition 
flying at the Rose Fes- 
tival were tuning up for 
thelong homeward flight, 
Governor Olcott  ap- 
peared on the scene. 
Now when the plane 
squadron had _ passed 
through Salem, the state 
capital, on the up-trip, 
the Governor had been 
taken aboard and had 
thus gone to the Festival. 
He liked it; and here he 
was, ready to be taken 
home the same way. 


Governor of California 
By Milton R. Klepper 


President of the Aero Club of Oregon 


In reality the Governor intended to 
ride only as far as Salem, but the thrill of 
flying was in his blood; he wanted more. 
He got it. 

Salem was reached; he’d ride to Albany. 
Albany was reached; he’d continue to 





“Oregon's Flying Governor’ is an aviation enthusiast who believes that his flight 
across the Siskiyous is only a forerunner of the day when a regular 
passenger air-route will be established along the Pacific Coast 


Cottage Grove—and so on. Finally 

we landed in Ashland, the last stop 

in Oregon. The next hop meant 

clearing the barrier of the Siskiyeus, 

then crossing Mt. Shasta, with no 
chance to  stop— voluntarily — before 
reaching Redding, in the Sacramento 
valley. Turn back now, with the real 
thing in flying just ahead? Not he! An 
invitation was all that was needed for 
him to stay with the ship for the hazard- 
ous hop over the moun- 
tains. 


oo after leaving 
Portland the passen- 
gers, feeling conversa- 
tional, addressed the 
pilot. He, ofcourse, could 
not hear, so he simply re- 
tarded the motor. Now 
if there is anything the 
airplane passenger wants 
to hear continuously, 
harmoniously and with- 
outany improvisations it 
is the hum of that little 
motor, and when it 
hesitated, missed some 
notes, two men in that 
machine forgot what 
they wanted to ask the 
pilot. The Governor 
looked over the side; I 
lost several breaths; Lieu- 
tenant Neubig “stepped 
on it’; and we settled 
back in our seats again. 
Between Roseburg and 
Grants Pass, at an alti- 
tude of about six thou- 
sand feet, the squadron 
of planes drove into 
heavy clouds and fog. 
Suddenly, with the com- 
pass ship as pilot, we 
turned completely round 
and dove downward and 
backward through the 
blinding vapor banks. 
Breathless, filled with 
fearsome imaginings, 
Governor Olcott and I 
clung to our seats and 
waited. We concluded 
that the fliers were giv- 
ing the Covernor a 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Lodge- Fires 
By Lafayette Maynard Dixon 


N this humble smoke-brown tepee, 

Apart in a hidden depression of prairie, 
Here, as of old, is the pipe, 
(Legends of mystery-power and war) 
And the ceremonial block for tobacco, 
The sacred sweet-grass and charcoal, 
The mysterious medicine-bundle with fringes depending, 
The robes and the blankets and beadwork, 
The gun and the rawhide and saddle, 
And (silent witness) a moccasin-print in the ashes. 
Lying here, gazing up where the lodge-poles cross 
Against the bright inscrutable sky, 
I follow the smoke of this lonely lodge-fire rising, 
A pale blue visible sigh, 
A vague passing spirit exhaling— 


(O ancient lodge-fire, where are your many brothers? 


O ancient pipe, where are the smokes of council?) 
The dim and wandering ghost of wilderness tribes 


Exhaling into the blue and formless ether. 














Showing that the Tongue is Mightier than the Whip 
By Curtiss La Q Day 


Decoration by Ray Coyte 


sso T is thirty lashes of kiboko, 
Bwana—thy servant bares his 
back to be flogged. Thirty 
lashes—is it not many, Bwana? 
Ten blows, and Ihave seen the 
strongest ‘\ikuyu porter tremble and lay 
asleep. 
‘But it is not so with Khartor, thy ser- 
vant, thy gun-bearer. He is not of these 
black people. See, Bwana, my hair, it is 
not like the thorn bush, but long and soft 
as the moss by the water hole, and my 
flesh is bronzed like the Sahara when the 
moon is red, and though I| stand but to 
Bwana’s shoulder I am not afraid. With 
the help of Allah I will smile and bear 
thirty lashes, though all day I have 
trekked the jungle for thee without 
water. No, Bwana, thy headman need 
not bind me, thy shikaris need not guard 
me; I am an Arab. 

“Te j is Bwana’s judgment. He who has 
stalked the stamping rhinoceros 1s wise, 
his servant will obey. The elephant and 
the river horse have fallen by his gun; 
Bwana is powerful and his slave would 
not resist. When Simba charged with 
roars that hushed even the parrots in the 
tree-tops, Bwana dropped to his knee and 
withheld his fire until he could almost 
touch the shaggy mane. Bwana is brave; 
so will his servant be, even with thirty 


lashes. Bwana has the strength of the +* 


gorilla, the heart of the wild buffalo and 
the wisdom of the white man. Yet when 
he shot the cheetah he did not} slay her 
cub. He kept it and fed it milk from the 
goat, and every night he caressed it. 
Bwana is kind. Thirty lashes of kiboko 
—it is many, but Bwana has judged. His 
servant would not plead, he would not 
beg mercy like the whimpering black man. 

“Thirty lashes; it is the punishment. 
Bwana knows what is just. It was a terri- 


ble thing, to hand Bwana an unloaded rifle 
with which to slay the python, to let her 
escape among the swamp reeds when 
Bwana could not shoot. ‘Though it was 
for Bwana’s success—to bring luck and 
many trophies while he hunted—yet 
Bwana does not understand and Khartor 
will be whipped. No, thy servant pleads 
not for mercy; Bwana is wise, Bwana is 
just. Though to save Bwana—ah! Bwana 
would listen? 

“Tt was a python, Bwana, two times as 
broad as the crocodile, and as long as the 
shadow of the palm at sunset, it was the 
huge snake that devours the antelope 
whole, that Allah sent when I prayed. To 
save me, an outcast Arab who loved 
Hindu’s daughter. Had Bwana slain the 
python, Allah would frown and though 
the safari trek many days there would be 
no game, no heads. Is it not better that 
the python live and Allah rejoice, and the 
porters return laden with many trophies? 
Ah, Bwana wishes to hear. He will not 
have Khartor flogged when he under- 
stands. 


T was for love of a woman, always it is 

a woman—no misfortune, no trouble, 
unless there is a woman. Is it so, too, in 
Bwana’s country? But this woman was 
unlike the many, she was of Paradise. Her 
mother was an Egyptian, and her father 
a Hindu, exiled from his country for steal- 
ing from the funeral ghats. His name was 
Panda Seigh and he was a rascal, a dog, a 
hyena. But his daughter was beautiful 
and white and gentle, like the lilies that 
float on the Nile in the spring. Men saw 


but to crave her and she had many 
suitors. 

“But Panda Seigh would sell her 
and he awaited word from Cairo to 
deliver her to the Khedive for many 

sacks of gold. I was but an Arab escaped 
from Abyssinian slave traders, and my 
wealth I could curl in my little finger. 
For these reasons Panda Seigh cursed me 
and forbade her speak with me. 

“But of all men, handsome or withered, 
rich or poor, Naka Panka, Lily of the Nile, 
loved me the best, and many times I met 
her when Panda Seigh did not know. And 
her mother looked on and smiled, for it is 
different with a woman. 

“But there were jealous eyes that 
watched and a viper’s tongue that told, 
for one night Panda Seigh crept like an 
adder to our bower beside the river. When 
he saw his wife indulging us he was en- 
raged and struck her down, and when she 
did not move he shoved her with his foot 
into the water where it was deep, and 
there were many crocodiles. 

“But woe to Panda Seigh! That same 
night when he would have started for 
Cairo to sell my oasis beauty—when he 
was mounted on his camel, at the head of 
his caravan, while I watched from the 
rushes, ready to dash forth and plunge 
my dagger into the heart of Naka Panka, 
then turn it on myself—that very mo- 
ment there came a runner bearing a mes- 
sage on a little disc. 

“When Panda Seigh held this thing in 
his hand and saw it, he cursed and tore his 
hair and threw the disc away. It dropped 
almost at my feet and I reached forth and 
grasped it. By the moon I saw a little 
copper circle with a carving of Osiris, and 
a serpent. On the other side were crossed 
daggers dripping blood. It was the death 
sign of the Kattab Bous, a powerful clan 
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of which I know nothing. I have seen 
many things it is not wise to remember. 

“In the confusion I joined the caravan 
and spoke love to my Naka Panka, bound 
to her camel with cruel thongs | dared not 
cut. Lhen | followed slave leading a 
camel to drink and I took the camel, for 
the slave vanished in the murky water 
where the crocodiles sleep. 

“My camel was the last in the caravan 
and when at daybreak we reached an 
oasis and camped, I tied her and hid in 
the top of a palm tree. So for many days 
I traveled with the caravan, unobserved 
by Panda Seigh. At last we came to a 
port on the Red Sea, for Panda Seigh was 
fleeing from the Kattab Bous. He sold 
his camels and slaves and with his 
daughter boarded a ship. I, too, got on 
the ship and lived under the deck with 
the rats, devouring the crusts they would 
not eat, and drinking a little water at 
night when I crept on deck in the hour 
before dawn. 


FTER many days we came to a new 

land, and Panda Seighand Naka Panka 
left the boat at the port called Mombasa. 
Once while in the town I saw Naka Panka, 
who was no longer bound though closely 
watched, and her smile thanked me for 
my faithfulness. And I was more deter- 
mined. So it is when a man loves a 
woman. 

“But we were not long there, 
eyes of the Kattab Bous see far. Panda 
Seigh was desperate and afraid. It is so 
with brutes, for they have hearts like the 
white sand which pours between one’s 
fingers. 

“He and his daughter climbed on the 
caravan of many carts pulled by the camel 
that eats fire, and they went inland very 
far, to Nairobi, and still further, to the 
lake called Nyanza. But I rode near, 
seeking a chance to rescue my Naka 
Panka and flee with her. 

“At the lake Panda Seigh met secretly 
a poaching ivory trader, another beast 
like himself, who had dirty yellow whis- 
kers and a reptile’s eyes that gazed with 
greed upon his devil-brother’s gold. And 
so they left the lake, with the evil-eyed 
one leading Panda Seigh and Naka Panka, 
followed by a safari of many porters. I 
was always close behind but unseen, and 
at night when they slept I climbed into 
the trees, safe from the lions. So for many 
days I followed, eating what they had left 
to the vultures. 

“One morning after we had reached a 
mountain country covered with tall for- 
ests the safari did not move as usual but 
instead the burden bearers and the head- 
man and the shikari soldiers stayed near 
the tents. Only Panda Seigh and his com- 
rade with the face of the warthog and 
Naka Panka pushed ahead. So I crept 
round the camp through the jungle where 
the brush thorns tore my flesh and it was 
some time before I found their trail. 
Then I hastened forward along the path 
they had taken, heeding not the pebbles 
that cut my naked feet but fingering the 
dagger in my loin cloth and vowing swift 
punishment on Panda Seigh. 

“After a long time I came to a turn in 
the path and hearing voices loud in anger 
I crept through the elephant-grass, as tall 
as two men are high, and came upon a 
clearing. Opposite me was a kopje, a 
mountain of rock, rising abruptly from the 
elephant-grass like a hippopotamus knee- 
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deep in a pool. At the base of the kopje 
was a cave, with a heavy metal door 
swinging open. 

“In front of the cave sat Naka Panka, 
and in my breast burned fire and my eyes 
were wet when she twisted her tiny hands. 
Panda Seigh and the bearded one with 
cobra eyes quarreled fiercely. “Thou pig, 
lying usurer, betrayer of thy caste!’ cried 
Panda Seigh. ‘I gave five sacks of gold 

be protected from the Kattabs, yet 
you would have my daughter also, my 

Naka Panka, for whom the Khedive 
would pay forty sacks and many slaves.’ 

“Tt is dangerous to protect thee,’ re- 
plied the other rascal, twitching his evil 
eyes. ‘She is of no use and you dare not 
leave Uganda to sell her. She is in your 
way; let me auction her next festival and 
we will divide the gold and I will keep thee 
here in safety. Come into the elephant- 
grass and see the impassable canyon of 


darkness along the edge of this mountain.’ ** 


“They moved together into the grass 
near the base of the konje. I crawled 


forth and tossed a stone to the cave and 


my beautiful one saw me. She would 
have cried out, but from the direction 
the men had gone there came a scream 


echoing among the rocks like the ghost 
of a leopard seeking its soul. 

“T squirmed into the grass as Panda 
Seigh emerged from the thicket near the 
hill, and Panda Seigh was alone. He 
grinned, and his wicked yellow teeth were 
like those of the snarling wild dog. 

“*The ivory stealer is gone,’ he said, 
‘and I| will go to the safari for more food 
and guns. The sun is directly above, and 
I will return before it is red. Thou, Sister 
of the Devil, I will lock in the cave lest 
the lions devour thee and I lose forty 
sacks of gold Get thee in and here is a 
candle to light, and do not disobey lest 
I club thee. ? 

“In a moment my flower of Egypt was 
locked in the darkness and Panda Seigh 
was returning to the safart. 

oe ANY minutes I waited, and then with- 

out noise I moved to the door and 
rapped with a stone and was answered by 
my loved one, whose voice was like the 
running stream. But Panda Seigh had 
locked her in and taken the key, and 
though I pounded the door with rocks 
and logs, it did not budge, for it was of 
metal and solid. Then presently I heard 
the sweet voice of Naka Panka. 


“*The cave is large, O Khartor, my 
faithful, and there is a ladder which 


goes high up to a platform against the 
wall, where a great hole is hewed in the 
rock through which comes the sun. Go 
round the kopie and climb up to it while 
I climb to the platform.’ 

“Following her directions I plunged 
into the elephant grass at the edge of the 
kopje where Panda Seigh and his com- 
panion had gone. In my haste I was 
almost killed. The thicket grew treacher- 
ously over the edee of a gulping chasm. 
Even as I slipped I caught the roots of the 
grass and pulled myself up, my heart 
pounding like a waterfall dashing against 
the rocks. 

“Between the steep side of the kopje 
and the bottomless canyon was a narrow 
ledge, half the width of my body. Along 
the ledge I crept, my ribs pressing the 
rocky wall and half my body hanging 
over endless space. For hours it seemed 
I crept like the tortoise, though it was 


only a little distance, until the wall curved 
slightly inward. Here was room to stand 
and look up at the hole through which 
even then my Naka Panka was gazing 
down with admiration. 

“Below her the ledge was as broad as 
the length of my arm and she was seven 
times my height above me. 

I can not move the platform ladder, 
my brave Khartor,’ spoke Naka Panka, 
‘and even should I get down I could never 
crawl along the ledge nor could I be car- 
ried. Build a ladder of bamboo, or climb 
a tree pole. Then wait with me in the 
cave until my father returns and we will 
ambush him and bind him, then escape.’ 

“It happened that in a crevice of the 
rocks, filled with rain-washed earth, there 
grew a single bamboo stem, but it was tall 
and large around, so I hacked it through 
with my dagger. 


WOULD have returned over the ledge 

and cut twolonger poles and lashed strips 
across like a ladder, but I remembered 
that Panda Seigh might observe the prints 
of my bare feet in the sand, for he and his 
guide and Naka Panka wore sandals. At 
any moment he might return. 

“So I sought a firm spot on which to 
place “ bamboo pole, then climb up 
like a N’dorobo wild man shinning a 
cocoanut tree. 

“But directly beneath the opening 
where my Naka Panka watched the ledge 
was not level but sloped towards the 
chasm and was rounded and slick like 
the moon peeping over the rim of the 
desert. But I placed the pole in the safest 
cara and it was barely high enough for 

Naka Panka to reach down and steady 
oak the tips of her little white fingers. 

“T gripped the bamboo like a chim- 
panzee and it did not slip. Then I climbed 
slowly upward, hand over hand, scarcely 
breathing, so delicately was the pole 
balanced. Nor dared I look down into 
the black pit. I was half way up when 
Naka Panka cried a warning, and then I 
heard her father cursing inside the cave. 
I Jost all caution and hastened upward as 
fast as my muscles would work. 

“Suddenly I was aware of Panda Seigh 
directly above me, and as I looked into 
his' gleaming face he laughed as a hyena 
that watches a dying camel, and he 
reached far over and pushed directly 
down on the top of the pole. I held firmly 
in place, for had I dropped to the ledge I 
would have slipped over. Even as I felt 
the pole sliding along the top of the 
rounded slope I looked down into that 
relentless gash in the earth where I would 
plunge in darkness for ever and ever, my 
body dashing from one jagged wall to the 
other. 

“As the pole slipped I heard Naka 
Panka crying in fright and her jackal 
father laughing as he left the window to 
gloat his victory. 

“The bamboo slipped faster and faster 
and as I shut my eyes, trembling as one 
with the black water fever, I prayed to 
Mohammed and in my last breath gave 
Allah my soul. Mohammed heard—Mo- 
hammed answered. The pole stopped in 
place and I did not die. I looked down, 
not believing. 

=r :wling along the ledge was a huge 
python, Bwana, larger three times than 
the one that escaped to-day. And my 
bamboo pole could not slip, for Allah 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Major Kenneth Marr 
U. S. Air Service 
Oakland, California 





Lieut.-Col. Casey Hayes 
10th Field Artillery 
Pacific Grove, California 
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The Record of Gallantry 






Lieut.-Colonel Hayes. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
or extraordinary heroism in action at Greves Farm. en j 







communicatiohs had been cut off between battalion headquarters 






and the batteries by enemy bombardment, he personally made 
\ his way to each battery position and gave ‘orders, the execution 







of which aided materially in stopping the German advance at a 
critical moment. f 







* * 
Major Marr. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross and the 
roix de Guerre for notable feats with the American Pursuit 
Squadron and the Lafayette Escadrille. He is officially credited 
with bringing down ten enemy airplanes, and his service with the i 










French and American air forces is a long record of unusual 






accomplishment as a pilot. { 
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Sergeant Marshall. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
gallantry in action at Waereghem, Belgium. Wounded shortly 
after starting a charge, he was unwilling to quit, but led his com- 





pany through a continuous shell and machine-gun barrage to a } 

point beyond the front line, where he stayed with the company | Corporal Lambert Bos 

and held thefenemy until he collapsed and was carried to the rear. 4 U.S: Mane Conve 
Granite, Idaho 


7 Ralph Ferry 





Alfalfa, Oregon 


© 


U. S. Marine Corps % fe x 
lad 


conspicuous bravery in action near Epionville. He was in charge 

of a platoon and led his men with the highest courage under 

heavy machine-gun and shell fire against enemy machine-gun 

nests far in advance of his company. He was wounded in this 

action but refused to retire, and when withdrawal was ordered 

he returned to a dangerous position to assist a wounded comrade. 
* * 

Corporal Bos. Awarded the Croix de Guerre and the Distinguished 
Service Cross for extraordinary bravery in action. With two 
other volunteers he took from the rear, under fire, a dangerous 
machine-gun nest, capturing fourteen men and several guns. 
Later he aided in the daring capture of forty Germans in an 
enemy dugout. 

* 


Wagoner Tremain. Awarded the Croix de Guerre for heroism in 
action during the Meuse-Argonne offensive. While under aero 
bombardment he gave first-aid treatment to a French officer who 
had been wounded by machine-gun fire from an enemy plane and 
later drove his car filled with wounded soldiers to a place of 
safety while under fire and observation of the enemy. 

* * 

Private Ferry. Awarded the Croix de Guerre for conspicuous gal- 
lantry in action at Belleau Wood. As a member of a special 
detail to silence dangerous enemy machine-gun nests, he ad- 
vanced under grilling fire and succeeded in wiping out three of 
the hidden batteries. 


“ Sergeant Seibert. Awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for 





a 4 * * F op x 
W. C. Tremain Private Hackett. Awarded the Italian Cross of War for heroism y be Earl D. Hackett la 
ants during his service on the Asiago plateau. hen Italy and : hie 
Sixth Headquarters Division q Austria met in the drive of the former to reach the Trentino, %: Section 579, U. S. Ambulance * 
, Stockton, California & 4 Hackett, with his ambulance, performed important work in a Stockton, California | 
Sad ; . tl i} transporting wounded from the danger zone to safety at the rear. ta tei 
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Pacific Northwest, were 
cared for sufficiently by 
the war activities organi- 
zations. 

The chambers of com- 
merce in Portland, Seattle 
and ‘Tacoma have en- 
dorsed Captain Ander- 
son’s work. By permis- 
sion of the authorities in 
these three cities he has 
placed boxes on busy cor- 
ners in which citizens may 
drop periodicals after 
reading them. His efforts 
also have the endorse- 
ment of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association 
and the Pacific Loggers’ 
Association. 

Captain Anderson spent 
$3000 of his own funds in 
launching the work. Now 
the expense of collecting 
the magazines and ship- 
ping them to the camps is 
borne by lumbermen who 
contribute regularly to the 








Captain John Anderson believes that an abundance of good 
books and magazines keeps Satan out of mischief in logging 
He has given time and $3000 to prove his 


camps. 


theory in the civilian camps of the Northwest 


‘so F lumbermen of the Northwest had 
provided their loggers with good 
reading matter fifteen years ago, in- 
stead of allowing the ‘Reds’ to furnish 

the major part of the literature found in 

the camps, the I. W. W. and the Bolsheviki 
would never have gained an audience in the 
timber belts of W ashington and Oregon.’ 

So says Captain John Anderson, who 
for the past three years has devoted his 
time to distribution of the better class of 
magazines among the woodsmen. The 
captain collects current magazines in Port- 
land, Tacoma and Seattle, and ships them 
by the box to the widely scattered camps. 

Captain Anderson gained his first ex- 
perience with loggers as one of the part- 
ners in the Venersborg Lumber Company, 
in Cl: arke county, W ashington. The com- 
pany’s headquarters was in Portland. 
One day the officers gathered up all the 
old magazines in their office and shipped 
them to the mill. The loggers read them 
with such avidity that the shipments 
were continued. 

When the company exhausted its tim- 
ber holdings in Clarke county, Captain 
Anderson felt that he had amassed a com- 
petence. The mill was moved to new 
holdings but he sold his interest and set 
to work to ameliorate conditions among 
his former employees. In 1917 he fur- 
nished books and magazines to eighty 
camps. He increased the number to 182 
in 1918 and estimates that 110,000 loggers 
benefited from his labors, which have ex- 
panded still further in the present year. 
Captain Anderson confined his efforts to 
civilian camps, believing that the spruce- 
production soldiers, then assembled in 
large numbers in the woods of the 
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maintenance fund. Cap- 

tain Anderson gives his 

services without pay. 
Pau Ryan. 
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EATTLE has taken a wise step toward 
reform in appointing Mrs. Francette 
Plummer Maring referee of the juvenile 


court. She is one of the 


forget it, and you'll be the girl | want you 
to be.” She is the only real mother that 
many of these girls have ever had and she 
is their friend. 

It is not generally known that Mrs. 
Maring has helped several girls through 
school and business college, as she does 
not volunteer the information and reluc- 
tantly admits it. A theory of hers is that 
a girl not clean and shabbily clothed loses 
her self-respect. “Often,” she says, 
“When respectable clothing replaces the 
unkempt raiment and the girl’s body 1s 
made clean, her self-respect revives and 
she 1s another being.” 

Previous to her marraige Mrs. Maring 
taught school in Portland, Oregon. When 
left a widow with two young daughters 
to support she engaged in the real estate 
and brokerage business in Seattle, con- 
tinuing successfully in that career for ten 
vears. Phil: anthropicand civic welfare work 
have long been her recreation. She is af- 
filiated with several prominent local clubs. 

The appointment of women as aids in 
dealing with erring girls has been too long 
delayed in many communities. San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and several 
other American cities have women referees 
in juvenile courts with advisory responsi- 
bilities. Success has attended all courts 
where women have an ofhfcia! interest 
in delinquent girls, and many of these 
unfortunates, through the understanding 


of a woman, have been made self- 
respecting members of society. 
AcnEs Lockuart Hucues. 





west of the 
as assist- 


few women 
Rockies to serve 
ant to a superior judge. 

Mrs. Maring made, for 
more than a year, a study 


of the delinquent girls 
with whom she came in 
contact while  superin- 
tendent of the Juvenile 


Detention Home in Seat- 
tle, and is well fitted for 
duty in a juvenile court 
for girls. She has been 
named by Superior Judge 
King Dykeman as _ his 
assistant with full au- 
thority to hear all facts, 
make all findings and con- 
sult with him on the final 
disposition of all girls who 
through unfortunate cir- 
cumstances find them- 
selves restrained by law. 
“Tell me the worst thing 
you have ever done?’’ is 
the first question asked by 
Mrs. Maring of an erring 
girl, and usually she gets 
right at the truth, for the 
girl brought under her 
supervision almost always 
yields to the kind 

















motherly woman who, 
with love shining from her 
clear blue eyes, says: “We 
will start right in to cor- 
rect your mistake and 


division in a juvenile court. 


Mrs. Francette Plummer Maring of Seattle is one of the few 
Western women to be appointed referee of the girls’ 
Here she is with 


two small-boy truants. repentant and forgiven 
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OWN in Calexico they call C. R. 
Rockwood “The Father of Imperial 
Valley,” a nice, dignified title; but those 
who at close range watched the big fight 
he put up for the Valley against all odds 
refer to him with equal admiration as 
“The man who didn’t know when he was 
licked.” : 
His purpose was to bit and bridle the 
temperamental and tempestuous Colorado 
river, drive it down through Mexico, then 
back into the southern part of California 
and lead it gently all over Imperial Valley 
-then the driest, deadliest desert of the 
West—in a network of irrigation ditches. 
On the map this looks as easy as losing 
your collar button, but is not. 

First it takes money to finance such a 
scheme, time and ability to keep the faith 
of the people buying your water-stock, 
and tremendous engineering ability to 
combat a stream which is as wild and un- 
manageable as the bad horse of Reming- 
ton’s day. All these things Rockwood 
did; not in the manner he had planned, 
perhaps, but he did them. 

He kept the road hot to Mexico City 
to gain concessions; he interviewed capi- 
talists all over the United States; he went 
overseas to obtain funds in Scotland and 
London; he drew on his own resources un- 
til they were exhausted. But he carried 
out the project. He saw the desert covered 
with houses, saw his dream realized when 
the last kick of the Colorado river forced 
him to turn the project over to financially 
stronger hands. 


The struggle with the 
river itself reads very much 
as thespectacle of breaking 
in a bad cayuse looks. At 
first it behaved very well, 
then it humped its back 
and sprang over the banks. 
Next, it came down hard 
on four feet bunched to- 
gether and stamped out a 
flourishing salt company 
on the shore of the Salton 
Sea. Afterward it kicked 
up its heels and ran over 
fruitful farms and fright- 
ened away established set- 
tlers. But Rockwood 
stuck to the back of the 
critter and at last made it 
run in well-ordered roads. 

Last year the man who 
didn’t know when he was 
licked saw priceless tons of 
cotton gathered, precious 
carloads of beef, pork, 
mutton and thousands of 
bushels of grain shipped 
out of the valley popu- 
lated by 40,000 people to 
help a world in distress. 
His rosiest visions for the 
desert had materialized. 
Does a man as pugnacious 
as that deserve honorary 
membership in The Rough Riders 
a D.S.C.? Well rather! 

Evizapetu Deve. 
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says: 
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C. R. Rockwood is the man who roped and tied that cantan- 
kerous critter, the Colorado river, thereby winning the 
prize of agricultural prosperity for 40,000 folks in 
California's Imperial Valley. Some bronco buster! 





AVE you ever seen 
an Indian _ prayer- 
meal bowl? It is an ob- 
long clay dish with ter- 
raced ends which symbol- 
ize the world-corners— 
the sacred mountain peaks 
outlined against the sky— 
and it stands in a little 
niche by the door of every 
Indian house. As_ the 
visitor enters he takes a 
pinch of the sacred meal 
and scatters it to the west, 
east, north, south, the be- 
low and the above, that 
good may come to the 
house of his friend from 
every direction. One of 
these prayer-meal bowls 
stands upon Mary Aus- 
tin’s desk and in it rests, 
actually and metaphor- 
ically, her pens and pencils. 
No writer in America 
has gone more deeply into 
Indian symbolism than 
has Mrs. Austin. She is 
now head of the depart- 
ment of Aboriginal Litera- 
ture in the School of Amer- 
ican Research, located in 
the picturesque old town 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Her office is in the Mu- 
seum building, a replica of 
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Mary Austin, novelist and ethnologist, head of the Aboriginal 
Literature Department, School of American Research, 
“If I had time, say about 150 years,1 could 


really get to know something about human life” 


the early mission churches built in the 
pueblos near Santa Fe in the seventeenth 
century. The illustration shows her at 
the doorway. In this structure she holds 
friendly court with the Indians from 
nearby villages, who bring for her in- 
spection their ollas and pottery and tell 
her of their customs, beliefs and life. To 
her the study of these first Americans is 
not only interesting from an archaeolo- 
gist’s point of view but important to all 
of us in the light of complete Americani- 
zation. Mary Austin is an ardent be- 
liever in the influence of the land upon 
the spirit of man and, since we are living 
upon the same soil and under the same 
sky that produced the North American 
Indian, she says that we may look for our 
national growth along somewhat parallel 
routes. In fact, seventeen years ago, ina 
lecture before the English Club at Stan- 
ford University, Mrs. Austin prophesied 
that American literature, when it came 
into its own, would develop along lines 
similar to Indian literature. Since Indian 
poetry was written in free verse some 
three hundred years ago her prophesy is 
being fulfilled. Many of her books deal 
with the interactions of men and the land 
they live in—especially those written in 
and about California, such as the “Land 
of Little Rain,” ‘““The Ford,” “Lost Bor- 
ders” and “The Flock.” ‘The last book, 
with its sympathetic descriptions of sheep- 
herding life, so interested the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt that he sent a man to 
Lone Pine to interview Mrs. Austin on 
the problem of sheep and forest conser- 
vation and a warm personal friendship 
grew out of their mutual respect for the 
land. Her latest publication, “The Trail 
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Albert M. Weaver, a near-hermit in the solitudes of California Redwood Park, has tamed 
fourteen deer in their 8000-acre home to feed from his hand, fearless of machines or tourists. 
When he calls through a megaphone “Come, baby!” the herd obeys, though miles away 


Book,” deals with the Indian trails which 
were the veins of communication between 
the many tribes of North America when 
the Spaniards’ boats were first tossed 
against our shores. 

Mrs. Austin was born in the middle 
west, has lived in the west, the east, Eu- 
rope and Mexico. Wishing to tap the 
knowledge acquired through these years 
of experience and sociological study, the 
Carnegie Corporation asked her to inves- 
tigate the Indian pueblos near Santa Fe. 
Toward this big work she has collected 
intimate fragments of living literature, 
translating for us the tales told her by the 
fireside in the little adobe houses along the 
Rio Grande and the lullaby the Indian 
mother croons to her papoose as he 
swings in his cradle on the long thongs 
fastened to the rafters. 

No one can speak more interestingly of 
Mary Austin’s attitude toward life and 
her work than Mary Austin herself—if 
you can get her to doit. In one rare half 
hour of sympathetic talk the following 
self-revelations came forth, substantially 
as here set down: 

“I begin my work with two profound 
convictions. The first is that God, when 
he made me a woman, knew what He was 
about, and the second that novel writing 
is the truest kind of science of human 
living. Nature, herself, is the great 
plot-maker, and an honest novelist has to 
deal with the stuff that Nature pro- 
vides him. 

“When I set about studying a group of 
people, | do not pay much attention to 
statistics, percentages and averages. The 
average person is a myth, absolutely non- 
existent. Nor do I pay much attention to 
tricks of culture. Monkeys can learn 
tricks, and men have a great many of 
them which never really get into their 
consciousness any more than smoking a 
cigarette or eating with a spoon gets to a 
monkey’s. I don’t, for instance, care very 
much what church a man belongs to; 
what I do want to know are the times 
when he instinctively and unconsciously 
says, ‘God help me’; the things and the 


occasions about which he prays and the 
things that make him ‘feel religious.’ 

“When I go into an Indian pueblo they 
will all tell me they are Catholics and that 
they have no other religion, but I look 
around to see whether there isn’t a figure 
of a plumed serpent or a cloud symbol on 
the Holy Water bowl, and I watch the In- 
dian governor when he talks to me to see 
whether or not he quite unobtrusively and 
in a manner that wouldn’t be noticed un- 
less you were looking for it, blows the first 
six puffs of his cigarette smoke to the 
sacred six quarters. 

“Another thing tl _t I always go for are 
the love songs of a people, the pet names 
they call one another, and especially the 
pet names they call their children, as of 
far more value to me than the ethnolo- 
gist’s account of their marriage laws and 
customs. Custom can be handed down 
for centuries till it ceases to mean any- 
thing, but the little personalities of affec- 
tion spring out of the heart—they are 
only done because they mean something. 
When I find in a certain pueblo that all 
the old methods of courting and marrying 
a wife are exactly what they used to be 
three hundred years ago, with the excep- 
tion that the Indian lover gives his sweet- 
heart a ring in the white fashion, I don’t 
take it as a sign that the Indians are be- 
coming civilized, but as a sien that there 
is no real difference in the feeling of 
lovers, either white or Indian. 

“T always like as far as possible to dress 
and live like the people I am studying. 
That was the way I discovered that a good 
deal of what we call stolidity in the Indian 
resulted from the necessity of holding his 
clothes on. You really don’t do a great 
deal of fidgeting on a cold day when your 
only garment is a blanket. When I am in 
New York, I play the game of Society as 
New Yorkers play it, and when I was in 
Taos this spring I walked in a Penitente 
procession with a black shawl over my 
head and did what custom required of me 
when | met the village saint being carried 
around the fields. I mean, of course, that 
I do these things sincerely, with the ut- 


most honesty of intention of sinking my- 
self in the life of the people. 

“And I do not confine my studies too 
long to one phase or to one kind of people. 
My investigations in the heart of man 
have included a long session of camping 
out without any artificial light or fire; 
living in an Italian convent; exploring the 
remains of early Christianity in Rome 
under the guidance of a Catholic cardinal; 
belonging to the Fabian Society in Lon- 
don and keeping house in an apartment 
on Riverside Drive. I was once part 
owner of a push-cart in Greater New York. 
_ “If I had time, say about one hundred 
and fifty years, I think I could really get 
to know something about human life. As 
it is I have come to several conclusions, 
and the strongest of these is that it lies 
absolutely within our power to correct 
most of our fumblings and stumblings. 
And we could do this by taking a 
more scientific attitude toward all human 
phenomena. There are laws in human be- 
havior, and if we could learn to insist less 
on our own prejudices and emotions we 
would find out better what those laws are. 

‘Another thing I am sure of is that this 
life is not all there is of Life, and that we 
are not by any means all the beings there 
are. I have not come to any conclusion 
about the rest of Life, of the other beings, 
and I am not very much in sympathy 
with the present method of trying to 
demonstrate them. The only thing I am 
sure of is of Life itself, as a tremendous, 
sparkling, electrifying stream, flowing 
through the gates of birth and death, but 
how far and to what purpose on either 
side, I do not pretend to know. I do 
know, however, that we get along a great 
deal better when we give ourselves 
heartily to the Stream, and do not try 
to hedge ourselves off into little life-tight 
compartments of creed and behavior.” 

Ruty LauGuHiin Barker. 
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HEN Albert M. Weaver decided 


to become a near-hermit it was not 
because he loved human creatures less 
but wild creatures more, and the vast 
solitudes of the Western redwoods ap- 
pealed powerfully to him as a region to 
call home the year round. So he took up 
his abode in the Big Basin where the 
State owns more than eight thousand 
acres of the largest sempervirens, trees 
found only in the Golden State. This 
tract in the Basin is a state game preserve, 
officially named California Redwood Park. 
In the dead of the first winter spent in 
the woods by Weaver, when no one came 
to the park and he was practically alone 
there, he noticed that the potato and apple 
parings disappeared from his cabin door 
between dark and dawn. He found deer 
tracks. Then he sprinkled a little sugar 
over the parings and soon discovered that 
his visitor was a fine large buck. He kept 
feeding the big fellow until the buck 
followed him. Within a few months four- 
teen deer were answering his “mess call,” 
given through a megaphone with the 
words “Come, baby,” repeated often in 
persuasive tones. They feed contentedly 
at a trough built specially for them by 
Weaver, or nibble from his hand. They 
never fail to respond to his call, even when 
there is a bright red automobile near the 
trough, so perfect is their confidence in 
their benefactor. Burt D. ANDERSON. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Using the Sun-Room the Year Round 


LTHOUGH sun-rooms are steadily 
growing in popularity they are 
much less common than_ they 
should be. Happily combining 

the best of the indoors with the best of 
the outdoors they not only afford genuine 
comfort and enjoyment but are directly 
beneficial to the health. Moreover, while 
principally intended for summer use, they 
may, if properly planned, prove delightful 
home additions the year round and during 
all kinds of weather. 

In planning the sun-room there are 
many things to be given consideration. 
First of all the room should be so located 
that it will receive the sunlight during as 
many hours of the day as possible. If 
made a southern extension it will admit 
more or less of the sun-shafts of the early 
morning and the late afternoon. It 
should possess, if possible, two outside 
walls, preferably three; and all of these 
should be almost wholly of glass; mainly 
windows, with one or more pairs of glass 
doors giving direct access to the garden. 
Windows and doors should be especially 
close-fitting, to shut out wind-driven 
rains and cold air; yet a goodly number of 
the windows, in addition to the outside 
doors, must be designed for opening, that 
the room may be ventilated with fresh 
outdoor air when desired. In other 
words, the room, besides extending a 
broad invitation to the sun at all times, 
should be so planned that it may be 
quite hermetically closed to make it cosily 
enjoyable on the coldest days of winter 
and also easily thrown open to every cool- 
ing breeze of the warmest days of summer. 

Other things contributing toward mak- 
ing the sun-room a year-round delight 
that deserve thoughtful study include 
window-shades and awnings, furniture 
and decorations, flowers and other green- 
ery. Frequently in 





open. Neverthe- 
less they are deco- 
rative and there- 
fore desirable. 
Awnings on the 
outside, which may 
be raised orlowered 
at will, are usable 
at all times and 
constitute an es- 
pecially satisfac- 
tory protection. 
They should be 
used in conjunction 
with either the 
roller blinds or the 
curtains, or both. 














Furnishing the 
sun-room is an 
important matter, 
although the subject can be but briefly 
treated here. Furniture should be chosen 
for comfort, yet assist in maintaining the 
brightness and cheerfulness of the room. 


Tiling is an expensive but an ideal floor covering 


Reed, or wicker, is satisfactory because it 
may be obtained in so many different 
tones and is always appropriate and effec- 
tive. It is also procurable in every item 

that the sun-room 
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requires, and hence 
no mixing of styles 
as a violation of 
the rule of good 
taste. There may 
be reading-tables, 
writing-desks, 
lounges, potted- 
plant and _ other 
flower-holders and 
bird cages. Even 
the light- shades 
may be of wicker. 
Window curtains 
or drapes most 
frequently selected 
are of some figured 
or flowered mate- 








This luxurious room is centered with a goldfish pool 





summer the room 
will receive a 
greater quantity of 
the sun’s rays than 
is comfortable. 
This can be regu- 
lated by curtains 
orawnings. Ordi- 
nary roller blinds 
are a help and are 
usually employed, 
but when the win- 
dows or doors are 
open they are of 
little or no service. 
Rod-hung curtains 
or drapes are also 
more or less help- 
ful but afford no 
protection with the 
window or door 























Comfort and simplicity in the sun-room of a small home 


rial, the chairs 
and other seats 
upholstered with the same. 

The ideal sun-room is, of course, floored 
with either cement, tile, or brick, easily 
kept clean and unblemished when there 
are flowers and ferns to water. However, 
wood floors, because less expensive, are 
more common, and may be made quite 
satisfactory if covered with linoleum, or 
even witha grass rug. Grass rugs are quite 
the thing for sun-rooms and the duller 
toned Indian rugs are often appropriate. 

There should be more or less indoor 
display of ferns and other potted greenery, 
but the room should not be regarded as a 
conservatory. The floral treatment should 
assist in blending the room with the gar- 
den scheme outside. 

There are a number of suggestions in 
the accompanying illustrations of sun- 
rooms in California homes: ideas in win- 
dow and door arrangement; the use of 
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different kinds of sunlight protection, 
such as curtains, roller blinds and awn- 
ings; various treatments in furnishing 
and decorating and arrangement of potted 
plants; different kinds of floors and suit- 
able rugs and carpets. 

The sun-room is usually planned for at 
the time the home is built, but may be 
added to the home already completed by 
building it on, by properly glassing in 
some ordinary porch, or by evolving it 
out of some suitably located room. The 
last-mentioned plan is comparatively 
easy and the least expensive. 

Properly designed and furnished, the 
sun-room often becomes the family living- 
room, an ideal retreat for reading or 
study, for light work or mere idleness, or 
for the entertainment of friends. 

Cuarces ALMA Byers. 


The Home in the West 


The place selected wasn’t chosen at all, 
it was simply “‘wished” upon me. It was 
almost on the ocean beach, and an hour’s 
ride out from the city, the one thing fav- 
orable being the mild and even climate 
of the Pacific Coast. The winds, how- 
ever, direct from the ocean, and the salt 
air, didn’t afford the best of conditions. 
There was absolutely no soil—nothing but 
coarse, gritty beach sand such as is used 
for concrete. Fertilizer was needed in 
quantities, but it was out of the question 
to buy stable manure, loam, or even com- 
mon soil, the cost of hauling being pro- 
hibitive. A fence must be built as a wind- 
break, but a close fence surrounding the 
place was out of the question, so a section 
a few rods lone was first built on the 
windy side, that planting might proceed 
within its shelter. A strong wind, how- 








A Garden 


ona 


and Dune 


T has been said that he who causes 
two blades of grass to grow where 
but one grew before has been ‘of ser- 
vice to mankind, therefore one may 
be excused for a feeling of pleasure and 
satisfaction when he’ sees groves of green 
and masses of flowers and beauty where 
but a short time since was a desert waste. 

My bit of ground consisted of San 
Francisco sand dunes upon which there 
did not grow, five years ago, even the one 
blade of grass. To tell in detail just how 
I converted this into a home park, of the 
many problems that were solved, the 
labor and effort required and the frequent 
discouragements met with, would require 
too much space; but if any one reading 
this should be encouraged to go ahead 
for the pleasure that even a measure of 
success may bring, I shall not have written 
in vain. For along the California coast, 
as well as elsewhere, are thousands of 
acres of sand barrens waiting to be trans- 
formed into beautiful and useful dwelling 
places. 

I had always wanted a garden—not a 
prim little conventional affair, but a 
tangled growth, masses of flowers and 
shrubbery with lots of room for walks and 
rustic seats. But my occupation, an 
indoor one, and one demanding occa- 
sional change of location, seemed to say 
no until, having reached an age where it 
was a case of now or never, I decided 
upon a little home and something I could 
call a garden. 


The magic wand 
that made an oasis 
of this drifting 
desert was a 
shovel. All the 
grit wasn't in 


the sand! 


























Every foot of the big garden is now as 


luxuriant as this corner 


ever, swept under the bottom of the 
boards one night, leaving the structure 
high above the level—one could crawl 
under it easily. After that I planted my 
fence well down in the sand, also planted 
anything that would make a thick growth 
alongside it, and had no further trouble. 
The ground was then leveled down by 
hand and, to obtain soil that would pro- 
duce growth, all the waste stuff—refuse 
from the kitchen, in fact anything that 
would decompose—was thrown on and 
spaded well in, using an abundance of 
water. Having my own water system 
helped greatly in this. 

At odd spells we carried old beach grass 
from some distance away and worked it 
into the ground. Planting proceeded at 
once, but while things grew they did not 
produce blooms freely until after a year 
or so when the sand had acquired some of 
the necessary elements. We found that 
trees and shrubs, as well as the different 
varieties of smaller plants, did better 
planted in clumps or groves, or massed 


thickly in beds, the sand retaining the 
moisture better and the foliage affording 
aoe apen from the winds. After a time 

built some hutches for Belgian hares; 
have kept ever since about sixty, and the 
cleanings from the pens, thrown into a 
pile and allowed to decompose, furnish a 
supply of good fertilizer. 

[he accompanying photographs show 
the lot as it was in the form of sand dunes, 
five years ago, and also as the grounds 
now appear, not a square yard of which 
remains unreclaimed. And though this 
has taken time, effort and perseverence, 
we have results. 

Had there been more money available 
at the start for fertilizer, hired help and 
other things, results would have come 
easier and more quickly but many expe- 
riences would be lacking and memories 
of shoveling and leveling off sand dunes 
by moonlight would not be ours. 

What I wish to make clear is, that you 
do not require a lot of money, nor must all 
conditions be favorable, ere you start the 
making of your garden; with us, not a 
dollar has been expended for fertilizer nor 
has there been any expense for the hun- 
dreds of plants, flowers and ornamental 
shrubbery that grow in profusion about 
the place. Our friends have given to us 
freely, and from our trips to the country 
we always return laden with something 
to help the good work along. 

To name the varieties we have growing 
in such profusion would be difficult. 
Everything but plants of the most delicate 
character may be grown here and from 
May to December our half-acre is a mass 
of bloom. 

The cool moist climate is ideal for sweet 
peas and dahlias. Our berry vines and the 
vegetable garden supply the table many 
months of the year. 

While all our small capital was ex- 
pended in building and little but individ- 
ual effort on the garden, yet this part of 
the home is where we spend most of our 
time and what gives to us greatest returns 
for the love and labor bestowed. 

Witiiam WALLACE FAIRBANKS. 

















When Mary Austin, the novelist, is at her home 

among the pines at Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cali- 

fornia, she writes out-of-doors in a “rookery™ 
retreat as comfortable as it is picturesque 
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WAY= OUT 
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tien easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory method of removing Carbon deposits 
is with Johnson’s Carbon Remover. It will save you from $3.00 to $5.00 over any 
other method without laying up your car. After one application your car will run like it 
did the first 500 miles—quietly and full of ‘‘pep’’—and you will secure the maximum 
power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


~JOHNSON’S [ARBON REMOVER 


A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover, the engine laxative, will cure 80°% of engine 
troubles. It will increase the power of your car—improve acceleration—stop that knock 
—dquiet your motor—save your batteries—and cut down your repair bills. 

Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a perfectly harmless liquid to be poured or squirted into 
the cylinders. Millions of cans have been used. Recommended by many of the leading 
car manufacturers, including the Packard*and Studebaker Companies. 
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JOHNSON’S JOHNSON’S JOHNSON’S 

RADIATOR CEMENT HASTEE PATCH BLACK-LAC 
will stop leaks immediately without This is the ideal repair for tubes, casings Here is a preparation with which you can 
laying up the car—no mechanical expe- and rubber goods of all kinds. No time, make your gray, dusty top and side cur- 
rience required. It contains nothing labor or heat required. A patch can be tains look like new. Johnson’s Black-Lac 
which can clog or coat the cooling system applied in three minutes and it’s so simple is unequalled for blackening fenders, 
and is absolutely harmless in every a child can use it. Gives equally good rims, hoods, lawps—and in fact, all worn 
respect. It isn’t a make-shift—it’s a per- results on a pin hole puncture or on a are ay" 
manent repair. Will ordinarily seal leaks Jarge blow-out. Conveniently put up in metal parts. I revents rust and keeps 
in from two to ten minutes. strips. your car in a high state of repair. 


Write for our booklet on ‘‘Keeping Cars Young’’—it’s free. 
Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S. M. 9, Racine, Wis. 
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A Terrible Tour with Henrietta 


about the engine, they proposed I should 
let them take her down the road a bit to 
find out what was wrong. Dr. Cary was 
much worried over this abduction of Hen- 
rietta, asking me anxiously how I could 
be sure they would bring her back. I did 
not tell him that this was precisely what 
I hoped they would not do, or how cheer- 
fully I would walk those long miles home. 
But alas for the inconvenient honesty in- 
stilled by the Salvation Army! In all too 
brief a time they were back again, Hen- 
rietta jumping still, though at less fre- 
quent intervals, while the boys remarked 
consolingly that she would go better as 
she warmed up. 

She did, else we had never made that 
second grade; but what with her eccentric 
gait and the time lost by taking the wrong 
road, and having to climb in and out of a 
ditch to turn round in our tracks, it was 
noon and very hot again as we wound 
down through a dreary waste of chaparral 
to Clear Lake. But before we left Lake- 
port Dr. Cary and I, with the expansive- 
ness that comes of a good meal, bought a 
long bamboo pole and all its accessories 
for each of the youngsters. They were 
frightfully inconvenient, those poles, for 
they stuck out from Henrietta at every 
possible angle like spines from a porcu- 
pine and were forever entangling them- 
selves in the overhanging bushes of the 
narrow, winding lane through which our 
way now led. Moreover their combined 
catch was but a single and very small 
fish, though I do believe it was the very 
last fish left in Blue Lake. 


T scarcely seems possible that we lin- 

gered only one day at Blue Lake. AsI 
look back it expands into a long stretch 
of delightful, careless leisure, when Ellen 
and Katherine played at fairies under the 
laurels, when Jack shot fabulous birds 
that always mysteriously disappeared 
when he went to fetch them, and when all 
of us, with a cheerful indifference to suc- 
cess, fished from a boat of zigzagging 
proclivities. The nights, | am bound to 
confess, were less pleasant than the days. 

There are two concomitants of camping 
that I utterly loathe—cooking over a 
smoky, wind-blown fire that 1s always 
either going out or burning with unde- 
sired fury, and sleeping on the ground. 
Nothing so adamantine as the ground was 
ever invented; and no matter in what 
youthful spirits I seek my earthy couch 
at night, am old, haggard, rheumatic 
when I rise therefrom in the morning. 
The Carys spread the family bed on the 
porch of an abandoned hotel that stood 
in the grove, and professed themselves 
wonderfully comfortable. I tried the 
same thing at first, but finding the boards 
only a little softer than the ground, threw 
down our blankets the second night on a 
heap of tangled myrtle that grew round 
what was once a fountain. It would have 
been an ideal springy bed, could one have 
forgotten the frogs, hop-toads and snakes 
that seemed to wiggle warily beneath one. 
Dr. Cary, coming back from the village 
was laughing over a saying of Ellen’s. 
She had ‘“‘wanted to show him something” 
as he left the store, and leading him round 
the verandah to the open door of a bed- 
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room, she pointed within, exclaiming in 
tragic tone, ‘Look, Papa, a bed!” 

I wish to pick no quarrel with the clerk 
at “McCray’s Rest,” who assured Dr. 
Cary that the road to the ““Geysers” was 
‘a good, smooth road.” Smooth it cer- 
tainly was, for if there had been so much 
as a pebble astray we would inevitably 
have gone over the bank that fell as 
abruptly from our right-hand wheel as 
the other rose perpendicularly from our 
left. I found myself hoping that no one 
would sneeze or cough. 


E had madea leisurely mid-morning 

start from Laurel Grove, and had 
dined in Ukiah at the Hotel Cecille, where 
the children were so frank in their admira- 
tion of the napery and china that we 
thought it best to explain to the amused 
waitress that we too had table-linen and 
real plates at home. It must have been 
between three and four when we reached 
McCray’s Rest, and after balancing our 
own desire to visit the Geysers against 
Henrietta’s known objections to a moun- 
tain road at nightfall, we decided to leave 
all to the clerk’s dictum. The worst of it 
was there was no turning back. For ten 
miles (the longest miles I have ever 
known) we could by no possibility have 
passed the most emaciated caterpillar; 
and as we did not then know of the ar- 
rangement whereby a telephone message 
from either end of the road prevents 
travel in more than one direction at a 
time, our nerves constantly conjured up 
the swift, unyielding car we expected 
would spring out from every turn. At 
one particularly sharp bend I had the 
brilliant idea of going into hysterics; but 
on second thought, as no one else could 
drive, it didn’t seem to offer a solution. 
So I continued to cling desperately to the 
wheel, though how I longed for the good 
old days of the benevolent highwayman, 
who must so often have turned back the 
traveler from an undesired journey. 
When the road finally widened a little we 
called a halt aud everyone, under pretense 
of a drink, made haste to hop out, anxious 
as any shipwrecked mariner to feel the 
good earth underfoot. 

Dr. Cary declaring in his enthusiastic 
way that I was a hero for having brought 
them safely through the canyon, I had 
snapped back ungraciously my _ con- 
viction that hero was only an alias for 
fool. And despite the wider road and the 
loveliness of the forest through which we 
now drove, I was still of that opinion; for 
the shadows were beginning to crowd 
round us, twilight was in the valleys, and 
even on the hilltops we caught only the 
last glow of sunset. But as the mystery of 
the unknown shadowy road was begin- 
ning to silence even the children’s chatter, 
a turn brought us with all the suddenness 
of surprise into the very yard of the 
Geyser’s hotel. Here were laughter, the 
tinkle of a piano, friendly voices calling 
along the piazzas, but even as our hearts 
expanded joyfully to these cheerful human 
notes, we were coldly directed to follow the 
road up a steep grade, on into the forest 
beyond for the camping-ground we sought. 


I shall always contend there was gaso- 
line a-plenty to propel Henrietta up that 
grade; though I can not.altogether blame 
her for preferring the sociability of the 
hotel yard, crowded with cars as well as 
guests, to that lonely gloom toward which 
l turned her. Half way up the hill, with 
a few preliminary jerks and snorts she 
came to a determined stop and in spite 
of the brakes began rolling negligently 
backward. A frantic search for logs and 
rocks at first produced nothing but a soft 
volcanic substance that crushed like 
paper under her resolute retrogression; 
and we were nearly back in the yard 
again before Dr. Cary discovered a thick 
branch that compelled her to a halt. By 
the time mere gasoline had been brought 
and Henriexta compelled to a new effort, 
the woods were black indeed, and I needed 
no urging to ignore directions and stop 
for the night at the first level our waver- 
ing lights cevealed. 

My oaly consolation that night was 
Mrs. Cary’s attempt to cheer us up by 
making hot cakes for supper. Now mak- 
ing hot cakes for seven in a frying-pan 
over a little fire of sticks that takes an 
immoyval joy in blazing and dying alter- 
nately, with nothing to light your efforts 
but the occasional glare of the fat afire, is 
a culinary triumph not lightly to be 
undertaken by the habitué of gas-stoves 
and griddles. This knowledge I had 
hardly won after a pancake bout some 
two nights before, when it was my turn to 
be chef; and I watched sardonically the 
greater patience and better temper of my 
friend departing along the same hot path 
that I had trod. Mrs. Cary’s temper has 
noi the fire-cracker characteristics of 
mine; but after a few hard-fought rounds 
she briefly announced the closing of the 
kitchen for that night and stalked off 
with her sympathetic husband in the 
direction of the stream. Nor were there 
any more vancake silhouettes on that 
drive. 


N the morning a small fee gave us 

admittance to the dressing-rooms and 
swimming-pool above the dam, where 
we swam and splashed and rafted joy- 
ously about. Mrs. Cary alone refused to 
play. She declared a sudden conviction 
that she was growing old, rheumatic, 
decrepit, reminding us of her futile efforts 
to balance herself im a grapevine swing 
among the laurels; and in quest of her lost 
youth she took a steaming sulphur bath 
in one of the stifling little sheds above the 
stream, for which we all mightily derided 
her, but which, as we saw later, had the 
most surprising effect. 

Geyser-hunting and bathing had filled 
the morning and given usa:nighty hunger, 
so we lunched in the woods; and it was 
two o'clock before we were ready to start 
again. We were not out of sight of the 
hotel, indeed were directly over it, when 
Henrietta began to boil. As the grade 
seemed to stretch interminabl before us, 
there was nothing to be done vut admin- 
ister what water we had and send Dr. 
Cary down the footpath to fetch a fresh 
supply. 

While we waited for him a car with 
two ladies aboard—ladies of dubious but 
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Why That Tartar 


If You Keep Teeth Clean? 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


It is Due to Film 


ARTAR shows that teeth are not kept 
clean. The basis is a slimy film. If you 
removed it daily tartar would not form. 


That film on your teeth causes most 
tooth troubles. It is ever-present, ever-form- 
ing. You can feel it with your tongue. 


The film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


This film is viscous, so it clings. It gets 
into crevices and stays. The ordinary den- 
tifrice does not dissolve it. The tooth brush 
leaves much of it intact. That is why the 
best-brushed teeth so often discolor and 
decay. 

Every dentist knows this. Dental science 
has for years sought a way to combat that 
film. That way has now been found. And, 
for daily use, it is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 

We ask you to write for a free 10-Day 
Tube and learn what it means to your teeth. 


Watch It Disappear 


Get this free tube of Pepsodent and use 
like any tooth paste. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. You will know in 
a few days what clean teeth mean. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the diges- 
tant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to constantly combat it. 

The way seems simple but for long it 
seemed impossible. Pepsin must be acti- 


vated, and the usual method is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. 

Then the invention of a harmless acti- 
vating method made this application 
possible. And it seems to solve the problem 
of this tooth-destroying film. 

Pepsodent has been proved under able 
authorities by many clinical tests. Leading 
dentists all over America have come to en- 
dorse and adopt it. Now we urge you to 
try it. 


Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Send the Coupon for a 10-Day Tube 


l 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence | 
of the slimy film. See how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. | 
Compare the results with the methods you now use. | 
Judge for yourself which best protects the teeth. Do this 
for fyour sake and your children’s sake. Cut out the l 
coupon now. l 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 619, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
a ee re ee ised ace death ee 
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still attractive years, plump, amiable, 
talkative—coasted slowly down-hill and 
stopped to regale us with an account of 
the dangers and difficulties ahead. The 
cheerful couple read us off the grades 
they had passed, laying particular em- 
phasis on one “‘just a little farther on, be- 
yond the watering-trough, twenty per cent 
and with a sharp curve in the middle that 
makes it particularly hard to take. It 
doesn’t seem as though you could make 
it with that loaded car, but if you are a 
very skilful driver—” 

Despite the heat there was a cheerful 
and unanimous willingness to walk when 
we reached the water-trough—indeed | 
could have done with a little exercise my- 
self. I had no very clear notion of the 
inclination of a twenty per cent grade, but 
compared with those of ten and twelve on 
Mt. St. Helena, up which I had so hardily 
impelled the reluctant Henrietta, it 
seemed ominous indeed. I filled the car to 
the brim with cool water; then feeling a 
good deal like the Light Brigade or Hob- 
son when he undertook to sink the 
Merrimac, I begged Dr. Cary, who had 
stopped to help me, to wait by the trough, 
ready with a couple of logs to stop me if I 
should fail to make the turn and be 
obliged to roll back. 


HERE are characteristics of our near- 

est and dearest that must ever remain 
enigmas. To this day it is a mystery to 
me why Henrietta who so often malingers 
at the bottom of a hill should take the last 
and steepest bit with all the-ease of a fly- 
ing bird. It could not in this instance 
have been the cold water nor even the loss 
of some five hundred pounds of her human 
burden—she had had those advantages 
on other grades. Was it, perhaps, the 
consciousness of Dr. Cary on guard be- 
hind her, armed to the teeth with logs, 
ready to cut off retreat with his life if need 
were, that gave her such energizing force? 
She flew up that twenty per cent grade 
as though it were a race-course. The 
sharp turn proved not half sharp enough 
for her, for she struck the inside edge in 
passing with a force that bounced us 
nearly across the road. I had intended 
after passing the steepest grade to wait 
for Dr. Cary, but it seemed a pity to 
thwart Henrietta’s sudden fancy for hill- 
climbing. I determined to keep on until 
I had passed the whole party and could 
wait for them all on some shady level. 
But a sort of puffing behind me, similar 
to and yet unlike the snort of the exhaust, 
induced me to stop and look back, and 
there, close behind, a huge log slipping 
from beneath each arm, the perspiration 
streaming down his manly brow, his la- 
bored breath coming in palpitating pants, 
was my too, too-gallant rear-guard! “J 
k-k-kept up” were his noble words, as he 
sank exhausted on the logs. 

Despite its ominous beginning and a 
slight coolness that arose between Dr. 
Cary and myself, the result of an argu- 
ment over his late strategic advance, that 
afternoon’s drive was undoubtedly our 
pleasantest. There are more picturesque 
mountains, certainly, than the spur of 
the Coast Range over which we passed, 
mountains more rugged, wilder, more 
sonorous with falling waters—yet scarcely 
more lovely, more harmonious. The road, 
unlike so many mountain roads that only 
at grudging intervals allows the traveler 
an outlook, wound continually round the 
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very edge of the mountainside, with only 
infrequent clumps of bushes to interrupt 
the far-flung view of mountain heaped 
upon mountain, tumbied, it seemed, out 
of the very lap of creation, the deep irregu- 
lar canyons between filled with a lovely 
growth of pine and fir. 

The descent, in the mellow evening 
light, was an exciting one for me. Since 
we had been as loath to spend four hours 
in Ukiah as in Calistoga, we were still 
brakeless, and I had been obliged to alter- 
nate reverse and low on every down- 
grade, until these too were unmistakably 
weakening, so that we took the last bit 
of hill at a speed that, since I had not con- 
fided our plight to the others, they all 
voted vastly exhilarating. 


T the foot of the mountain, Dr. Cary 

with the two little girls went into a 
farmhouse to inquire for bread, milk and 
eggs, and the privilege of spending the 
night nearby; and as it seemed unlikely 
that anyone else would come over the 
mountain so late, I turned the engine off 
and remained in the middle of the road. 
Presently hearing the purr of an auto- 
mobile, I looked back to see a big car 
coming rapidly down the grade and 
already close to us. In spite of persistent 
honkings and finally cries of warning from 
us all that there was no passing room, it 
still came on, without checking its speed, 
until when a crash seemed inevitable, I 
cried, “Get out, everybody, quick!” 

Then was proved the wonderful youth- 
restoring properties of the sulphur baths 
at the Geysers, for Mrs. Cary, who only 
that morning had plaintively lamented 
her advancing age and tendency to rheu- 
matism—Mrs. Cary, placing one hand 
firmly on the head of Jack, who sat beside 
her, leaped lightly past him, over the 
closed door, and landed right side up on 
the very edge of the road. Her character- 
istic comment afterward was, “Well, 
I’ve always wondered whether I would 
save my children first—now I know I 
wouldn’t.” Fortunately for Jack the 
other car came to a stop with scarcely a 
hair’s-breadth between us, the driver ex- 
plaining sheepishly that he had burned 
his brakes completely out. 

As there was nothing to be had at the 
farm but milk and we were too hungry 
to sup on that alone, we decided to push 
on to Geyserville for provisions and also 
for gifts for Katherine, whose birthday 
was on the morrow. By the time we had 
made our purchases there it was nine 
o'clock, and the burning question of a 
camping spot was still unsettled. On our 
way into the town we had peered anx- 
iously through the twilight for a possible 
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place, but had found nothing close at 
hand except the willow-bordered bed of 
the shrunken river, whither Dr. Cary, 
professing to have learned its entire suita- 
bility from high authority in the town, 


| now directed our course. The darkness 


| 


obliged us to send out an advance-guard 
to find the road, which proved to be only a 
wagon track down the bank and ended 
in a bumpy expanse of rock and bush and 
gravel, over which I refused to urge Hen- 
rietta. Peering about as best we might, 
we found that the only practical sleeping 
place under a sheltering clump of willows 
was already occupied by two men, a boy, 
a dog and a team of mules, who were 
setting out, they told us, on a prospecting- 
trip into the mountains. With the kindly 
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Mek and more the careful buyer — the man who checks up his mile- 
age — selects the Ajax Road King. It merits the splendid reputation 
it enjoys. It leads in life, in looks, in service. 

First among reasons for the Road King’s prime popularity is that ex- 
clusive Ajax feature — Ajax Shoulders of Strength. Shoulders of Strength 
are buttresses of rubber that brace the tread of every Ajax Tire. Ajax 
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dams, big bridges and the like. 
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generosity of the Westerner they offered 
at once to give up their place to “the 
ladies,” an offer we could not of course 
accept. It was clearly impossible, dark 
and late as it was, to turn round, at every 
risk of a puncture, make our way back to 
the road and begin our search anew, and 
the situation was further complicated by 
a cheerful bit of news which Dr. Cary had 
hitherto kept to himself, but now in his 
perplexity divulged: that there was a big 
camp of I. W. W.’s somewhere along the 
river. Our genial prospectors remarked 
that this made very little difference as the 
whole countryside was a den of thieves 
anyway, and for their part they meant, 
gun in hand, to keep a close watch all 
night. ‘They suggested we should look 
for sleeping quarters under the bleachers 
of the baseball grounds not far away; but 
as this involved leaving Henrietta to- 
gether with most of the luggage unchap- 
eroned all night, I declared that for my 
part I would stick by her. So we made a 
hasty supper of sardines, bread and 
butter, sitting on the running-board the 
while, for the matches we lit showed such 
a scattering of tin cans, old shoes and 
gunnysacks‘that no one cared particularly 
for the ground; and then, while the Carys 
stumbled off into the darkness to find the 
bleachers, we three made ourselves as 
comfortable as might in the car. 
Katherine slept nicely on the back seat, 
Polly just fitted snugly into the luggage- 
crib, and I doubled up jack-knife fashion 
in front caring very fietle whether, with 
I. W. W.’s on the one hand and unknown 
prospectors on the other, I slept or not. 
My neighbors kept themselves awake by 
singing a chantey of lugubrious tune and 
amazing length, which might have proved 
a valuable contribution to American 
literature had I listened to the words; 
but my only interest just then was in the 
continuation of the tune which through- 
out the night served as a friendly assur- 
ance that I did not watch alone. With 
the very earliest light the crackling of 
their fire, the good smell of bacon frying 
and protracted objurgation of their mules 
told me they were on the move. I sat 
up, waving my hand to their signalled 
farewells, and then, gazing over that 
waste of tin cans, broken bottles, cast-off 
clothes and dirty straw, I felt suddenly 
very little, very forlorn, very helpless! It 
would have been pleasanter to have been 
even more alone, for as the prospectors 
disappeared the tramps began to appear, 
stepping out from behind bush and tree, 
picking their way cautiously over the rub- 
bish, peering curiously at the lone woman 
in the stranded auto. I was just noticing 
with sardonic satisfaction that most of 
them came from the direction of the ball- 
grounds, when a little voice behind me 
said plaintively, “Well, I never could have 
supposed that I would wake up for my 
eighth birthday on a city junk-heap!” 


O atone for this horrid ignominy, we 

determined Katherine should have a 
regular birthday feast; so, turning away 
from the Healdsburg road, we drove into 
the Alexander valley, to the “Rushing 
River,” as both little girls called it. I left 
them all there with the bathing-suits 
(which we had long since recovered) and 
drove back to Healdsburg for the “party” 
and also to consult a specialist about 
Henrietta, who since .her night on the 
junk-pile had been more than ever the 
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———— THE pacar i ype AND NIGHT, on time, Nowapays many motor cars run on schedule—and 
calls for a regular schedule and no delays. Here’s AP SE =. =4 = plone) Sage ' ‘ one ‘ 
where tire troubles would be real trouble. Thor- Fisk Cord Tires keep them running on time. 


oughly dependable tires are a factor that makes " - : 
motoring more reliable and far pleasanter. THICK, TOUGH TREADS of black rubber—sure traction and 
no slipping or skidding. 

CLEAN, WHITE SIDE-wALLs—they look like the finished 
product that they are. 

THEY GIVE YOU continuous mileage; they look good all the 
time; they give you finer riding ease and driving comfort 
and they save gas. 





THIS IS THE BIG FIsK YEAR—for motorists are more and 


Fisk Cords made with Ribhed and Fish Non-Shid Treads more critical of tires. Next time—BUY FISK. 
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“Not a blowout in six years— 
HOOD tires in good condition 
after 14,000 miles” 


The following letter, voluntarily written us by a land 
company in the West, is further evidence that quality 
and quantity of materials (not guarantee) are what put 
mileage—at low cost—into a tire: 


“We've used HOOD tires for six years and never had 
a blowout. And we have some on our cars now that have 
run from 10,000 to 14,000 miles and they are still in 
good condition. This is something that we cannot say 
for other makes, as we have used nearly all kinds and 
probably use more tires than any other concern in the 
county. HOOD tires give the very best of satisfaction 
under any:and all conditions.”” (Name on request.) 








Based on the records of average mileage delivered 
last year (Ford size 14,000 miles—other sizes from 


7,000 to 11,000 miles) HOODS proved to be the 


lowest price tires on the roads. 


As an example of what we mean by “‘iowest 
price’’—consider a 30 x 3} ‘‘standard’’ tire 
listing at $20.85—recently adjusted on a basis 

of 3,500 miles—and which may deliver, let 

us say, 4,500 miles. On a cost-per-mile 
basis, this ordinary tire shows a real cost 
of $4.63 for each 1,000 miles run—to 


say nothing of the cost of extra tubes used. 


A HOOD, on the other hand, 
listing at $31, shows a real cost 
of only $2.21} per 1,000 miles— 
saving its owner $33.81 (per 
tire) for the run of 14,000 
miles itdelivers. Again 
may we ask—Can you 
afford to be without 
HOODS? 






Put on a Hood to-day 
Forget it for a year 

















Ask the Hood 

Dealer for proof. And 

write to us for free booklet, 
“The Why of the Extra Ply.” 

You can buy It tells what you want to_know about tires. 

HOOD TIRES 

at this sign HOOD TIRE CO., INC. 


18 Nichols Avenue 
WATERTOWN - MASS. 
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victim of jumpy nerves. As to his diag- 
nosis, it was no more conclusive than my 
own; but his suggested remedy confirmed 
me in an opinion | have long held as to the 
treatment administered in garages to 
invalid cars. For after poking knowingly 
and quite ineffectively round and about 
he finally said, “Well, there’s one thing 
more we can try.” ‘‘What’s that?” “We 
can swear at her!’ Of course I assured 
him it had already been tried, whole- 
heartedly and repeatedly, though with a 
possible lack of variety. ‘The truth is that 
if certain state universities really served 
the public need we should long since 
have had extension courses in genteel 
profanity for autoists alone. With chops 
and olives and corn and ice cream and 
frosted cake, [ went back the long hot 
dusty road to find the others splashing 
merrily in the “Rushing River.” As this 
was precisely what I had left them there 
to do, I do not know what made me so 
wrathy over the contrast between those 
jolly bathers and myself, weary and swel- 
tering on the shadeless road above the 
river. But my spirit as well as my body 
was presently cooled by the bath which 
Mrs. Cary insisted upon my taking while 
she completed the preparations for our 
feast. This was spread in the cool shade 
of the high bridge on some lumber which 
the children piled up for a table and 
bench. It would have been an ideal 
banquet-hall had the bridge not been 
repairing almost over our heads. ‘The 
workmen, who had been lunching when 
we began preparations, came back just 
as we sat down, and with groans of appre- 
ciation and envy, thrust their hands down 
between the gaping boards begging a share 
of all the goodies spread below; sawdust 
and chips kept mixing up with our food, 
and the candles on the cake blew out as 
fast as they were lit. Still it was a jolly 
spread and went far, I think, to efface 
Katherine’s sense of obliquy. 


S a camp-finder the Doctor had 

plainly fallen into disrepute. None 
twitted him with failure, but all of us, as 
the afternoon began to wane, kept a 
weather eye on either side of the road. 
Yet in his defense I must say what we all 
realized that evening that the great State 
of California, which even provides hostel- 
ries for tramps, is singularly neglectful 
of the camping motorist. The grassy 
margin of the Highway may indeed offer 
a bed to him who seeks but a few hours 
rest; but for a party such as ours it lacks 
both space and privacy. Along the by- 
lanes cows and goats:are commonly graz- 
ing, and the tempting, oak-shaded fields 
are forbidden the weary wanderer even 
when the crop has been gathered, by stern 
placards of “‘No TRESPASSING. _KEEF OUT. 
THIS MEANS YOU,” or as one Japanese in- 
scription has it, “K33P AuTo.” To en- 
hance our woe, late in the afternoon a 
thick white sea-fog blew in, chilling us to 
the bone after our ten days of mountain 
heat. All those extra coats and sweaters 
which I had cursed silently for their bulk 
were called into use; and still the little 
girls whimpered with cold. We turned 
down a little lane bordered on one side 
by a sheltering hedge of yew, only to find 
a chimney-sweep already ensconced be- 
neath it, while a little further on a camp- 
wagon of the old prairie-schooner type 
occupied the roadside, and before it like an 
Old Guard an evil-looking one-eyed man 


and two battered females glared resent- 
fully at us. After our miraculous escape 
from the I. W. W.’s, we had as little taste 
for their company as they for ours, and 
backed a hasty retreat. On the other side 
of the Highway we sped up another road, 
past several inviting but sternly placarded 
meadows and came finally to a grove of 
eucalyptus whose thick-set trunks seemed 
to promise shelter from the drenching fog. 
It was fenced in but there was a gate 
with a rough road leading through and so 
far as we could see no forbidding signs. I 
was afraid lest opening the gate might in 
itself constitute a trespass; but Dr. Cary 
did not agree with me; indeed, he was 
mightily enthusiastic over the place and 
anyway, trespass or no, it was plain we had 
to get the shivering children into their 
blankets in short order. So with Jack 
and Polly preceding as pathfinders, for 
I could not see an arm’s length ahead, I 
took the car in as far as I dared go and we 
hastily dragged the bedding to the land- 
side of the sheltering trees. But I had an 
uncomfortable feeling about the place. 

did not like the idea of being fenced in, of 
knowing so little what lay about us. The 
gaunt tree trunks looming through the fog 
suggested prowling dogs on their night- 
watch; and though dogs are among my 
best friends, I had no wish to be sniffed 
out by one who might naturally regard me 
as an intruder. So I took off only my 
shoes before rolling up in my blankets; 
and it was very lucky I did so, for when 
quite early the next morning I heard a 
voice speaking close to me, | was ready 
to confront its owner with whatever 
apologies or explanations were in order. 
It proved to be a feeble little old man 
with one arm caressingly about the neck 
of a spirited bay horse to whom he was 
explaining the harmlessness of Henrietta. 
To my -hastily proffered excuses he re- 
plied with a vague gentleness, “I was just 
a-wondering where my nice new autymo- 
beel came from,” and presently drifted 
away, still talking to the horse. As the 
children were awake I helped them dress 
and sent Katherine to call the Carys, who 
had gone further into the grove, while 
Polly and I rolled up the blankets. We 
were just pulling the ropes taut when we 
were assailed by another little old man 
accompanied by his body-guard, a husky 
but much embarrassed six-footer who 
during our dialogue did nothing but scrape 
his feet confusedly along the ridges in the 
road. A veritable fighting-cock was this 
little old man, red with rage and author- 
ity, ruffling and ranting and roaring in 
shrill falsetto as he demanded how we had 
dated to pass the night sans permission 
in the sacred eucalyptus grove of the 
Santa Rosa PoorFarm! ‘The PoorFarm! 
Oh, for heaven’s sake, let’s get out quick!” 
I cried. But the cock-of-the-walk was 
for no such facile retreat. ‘Yes, you'll 
get out quick,” he taunted; “you'll get 
out, for I'll take you out myself, to the 
jail where trespassers like you belong!” 
By this time Dr. Cary was running 
toward us between the trees, thrusting 
his arms into the sleeves of his sweater as 
he ran. Now I must confess to an entire 
feminine incapacity to understand the 
vagaries of the masculine mind. Why, for 
instance, should a big six-footer shrink 
from a harmless garter-snake, or yeil fear- 
fully at the gambolings of an innocent 
wood-rat? And why, oh why, should 
Dr. Cary, who the night before had 
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SYRUP 


is as pure as it is delicious. Made 
from finest cane and maple sugars 
obtainable, blended in the inimi- 
table Uncle John way. Fine on pan 
cakes, hot biscuits, steamed bread, 
brown bread, waffles, etc. Adds a 
tasty flavor to the morning grape 
fruit. You'll find Uncle John’s Syrup 
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Youll find it improves them. Fact is, 
Uncle John’s Syrup makes all good 
things taste better. Try it and see. 
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is the World’s most comfortable and 
efficient Automobile Goggle. 


Perfectly ventilated, it fits closely the 
contour of the face, excluding all wind, dust 
and flying particles. 

Procurable from all Opticians, Motor 
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Smooth as her hands! 


Do you enjoy every day the pride of a Smoother 
Face;—the comfort of a silken skin;—the satisfaction 
of time saved;—the content of a perfect shave? 

You should;—you can;—with a Gem. 

Gem Damaskeene Blades—keen as Damascus steel 
—are extraordinarily keen, tough, durable. They do 
give a silken skin,—the shave you have always wanted. 


Why the Gem Gives Smoother Faces. 


Patented processes developed during 39 years 
wrestling with the shaving problem have greatly im- 
proved the hardening, tempering aud grinding process- 
es of manufacture. Gem blades—keen as Damascus 
steel—are keen-plus, tough-plus, vitality-p/us. 

And the Gem frame which holds the blade against 
your face at the Universal Angle, that too is a vital 
factor in your shaving satisfaction. No adjustment is 
necessary to get just the shave you have always wanted. 


Sean 


AMASKEEN 
RAZON: 


Fit a Gem blade in a Gem frame 
and learn—today—the shaving content 
that millions of Gem users know. 


Are you sure you are shaving correctly? 
Why not find out ? Send for folder ‘‘Smoother 
Faces and How to Get One.’’ It tells plainly 
how to get a better shave with any razor. 


— cludes frame and handle, 
stropping device and seven 
Damaskeene blades in compact, vel- 
vet-lined case. Other Gem Sets up 
to $10.00. 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
New York 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


af 00 The Standard Gem Set in- 
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pooh-poohed my reluctance to open the 
gate and enter the grove, suddenly show 
himself propitiatory, even apologetic, to 
that odious little bantam-cock? I believe 
his keen imagination flashed before him 
the headlines of next morning’s paper: 
“EMINENT FEDERAL HEALTH OFFICER AR- 
RESTED FOR VAGRANCY,” or that he had 
a vision of his beloved Ellen, now with 
Katherine weeping piteously in the back- 
ground, cringing behind prison bars. But 
1 thank my honorable forebears that I 
come of a family to whom the voice of 
authority, be it ever so petty, is as the 
red rag to the bull. I could not indeed 
smite mine enemy hip and thigh as some 


| of my bellicose ancestors would have 
done, but I could be and was more shrilly 


vociferous than any mere man, be he ever 
so cock-of-the-walky, can hope to become. 

I composed and triumphantly formulated 
numerous unwritten laws on the status of 
trespassers, all tending to show that we 
were not it; and when a sidelong glance 
had assured me that the body-guard 
could be counted on for doing nothing 
more than scrape his feet, I defied the 
little old man to attempt our arrest, hint- 
ing at horrid consequences to himself that 
would follow such an act. Ina way I had 
the advantage, since the night before |] 
had pocketed the key of the control and 
now refused to crank Henrietta until all 
our luggage was aboard her, instead of 


| over the fence where the old man volun- 


| teered to pitch it. 





eee ene 


Sut though in the end 
we came off victors in the strife, escaping 
arrest and paying no fine, we drove off in 
a state of gloom and sikence broken at 
last by Polly remarking meditatively, 
“Well, I suppose they would have given 
us breakfast in the jail, anyhow.” 


UT it was written that this should be 

our day of disaster—the day on which 
Henrietta took ample revenge for steep 
grades, rough river-bottoms and nights 
spent in barn- yards and on_junk-piles. 
Five miles (or was it fifteen?) from San 
Rafael, with a nerve-racking explosion 
a rear tire blew out. It is proof of my 
touching faith in the integrity of Henri- 


| etta that I carried no extra tire; so there 
| was nothing for it but to change the inner 


tube, severely disregarding the huge rent 
in the outer casing. None of us had ever 
changed a tire before and I was the only 
one who had é€ver watched the process. I 
thought this gave me the exclusive right 


| to criticize as well as assist, but Dr. Cary 


with masculine impatience thought other- 
wise, and before we were half through my 
remarks on his unscientific yankings 
caused him to sit disgustedly down in the 
dust, leaving Polly and myself to finish 
the job. Altogether we spent more than 
an hour over it, and no sooner were we 
aboard and astir than pop! the beastly 
thing was flat again. We called a council 
of war, deciding that luggage and passen- 
gers must be left by the roadside while I 
drove on with all the care I could to San 
Rafael. I took Katherine with me, for 
she had reached by this time a state of 
extreme exasperation in which she was 
calmly but emphatically telling everyone 
just what she had always thought of them. 
Before us lay a very long hill which we 
might easily have made on the small 
amount of gasoline remaining in the tank, 
could we have taken it on the run; but 
creeping along as we were obliged to do 
and going into low from the very start, we 
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Reproduced from photo- 
graph copyright b 
Small, Maynard & Co., 
Inc., of “The Thinker” 
by Auguste Rodin 


Translating Thought Into Achievement 


AR left Overland even stronger 
than it found it. 
While our factories were given over 
to government war work our officials 
cized the temporary lull in motor 
car production and turned it into a per- 
manent Overland advantage. 


\ 


This was their opportunity to gain 
L new perspective of the entire auto- 
mobile industry, and to map a program 
ol greater Industrial-statesmanship. 
\Ithough Willys-Overland has always 
njoved the reputation for doing big 
hings in a big way, plans were made 
Which would insure that the magnitude 
of Overland pre-war achievements 

ld be surpassed. 


VOUuLId De 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 


Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousine 


Willys-Knight 


Engineering and designing depart- 
ments were expanded. 

Metallurgical facilities were enlarged 
under the direction of scientists of 
national reputation. 

New processes and new designs, de- 
veloped through the daring of Overland 
engineering genius, were perfected and 
given thorough test. 

The planning department, dealing 
with the layout of work and the track- 
age for handling materials, was greatly 
strengthened. The personnel of the 
inspection department was fortified by 
the addition of highly trained executives 
of proved capacity. 500 acres of land 
iN ¢.., 


Overland Motor Cars and Ligh 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


TOLLE 


for new buildings were purchased. Not 
only problems of producing and mer- 
chandising were solved, but questions 
of policy as well, were settled on a. far- 
sighted and comprehensive scale. 

It was decided to concentrate upon 
two new models, one Overland and one 
Willys-Knight. More than two years 
have been devoted to their develop- 
ment. 

With a broadened policy and added 
facilities, with these two new designs, 
better methods and with greater equip- 
ment, the Willys-Overland organiza- 
tion faces a future qualified for even 
greater achievement. 


DO, OHIO 


ymmercial Cars 
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the throat-parched traveler—the 
SHEAFFER Pen laughs at the blis- 
teringsun—andafways writesallways. 
It serves in every climate—meets 
every writing need—at home— 
traveling—with your athletic rig— 
or for daily use in business. The 
SHEAFFER makes writing a joy instead of a job. 
Does not blot, leak, sweat, blubber or skip. The 
SHEAFFER has sounded the knell of the ink well. 
Your SHEAFFER dealer will gladly demonstrate 
the special, patented features that make the 
SHEAFFER the world’s greatest writing instru- 
ment. Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
486 Sheaffer Bldg., Fort Madison, Ia. 
Service Stations: 
New York, 440-4 Canal St.; Chicago, 504 Consumers Building; 
Kansas City,Gateway Sta.; San Francisco, 631 Market St. 


* * * 
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* 


$] 00 und 
With clip-cap $2.75 q e up. 


and up. a A new i implic- 
The Pen illustrated ig No. ity. Beautiful desigus, 
41-C, with band and clip Bae The wate taba 
of rolled gold, price $6.00 ~ ty the \ uritan sty le. “ n 
Same pen with band and i $ terling Silver. 0. 
clip of solid gold, No. 49-C, - BD—Price $3.00. 


price $8.50. t 
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were not half way up when, with a few ill- 
natured jerks Henrietta stopped short. 
We started despairingly afoot, but luckily 
before we were up the hill we were picked 
up by a beneficent motorist who not only 
gave us a lift into town but promised 
when he had finished his errands there to 
drive us back with the gasoline. 

I was just escorting Katherine to an 
ice cream parlor there to remain with 
every opportunity for Fletcherizing until 
my return with Henrietta, when the 
shocked and horrified expression of a 
lady who passed us reminded me suddenly 
of my personal appearance, and a glance 
into a drug-store window explained her 
too-obvious disgust. Sleeping in one’s 
clothes for two nights is not exactly con- 
ducive to neatness, and in our haste to 
escape from the Poor Farm we had taken 
no thought to washing of faces or comb- 
ing of hair; moreover, hastily spreading 
bread with my knee fora table that dark 
and sinister evening of the junk-heap, a 
quantity of soft butter had oozed from its 
wrappings over the front of my khaki 
skirt, and the coating of dust I had just 
received from the road had done its bit 
also toward making me appear a venerable 
but unpolished relic of mahogany. My 
first care when I had painfully brought 
Henrietta into town was to purchase acake 
of so: ip, a Wi ash-cloth and paper towels, 
with which in the dressing-room of the 
garage I set vigorously to work on myself 
and Katherine. And either as a result of 
my labors or because of the eminent 
respectability of the little university town 
where I bank, the garage man to my joy- 
ful surprise did not refuse the check | 
proffered him in payment of the new tire. 

I can not remember that any of us, 
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Writes a 
Strong, Rich Blue 


No straining of your eyes to read a 
thin, pale, watery drip from your pen. 








Therefore no discordant thoughts to 


intrude upon your work. 


A rich blue, stronger-than-before-the-war, that 


unless it were Dr. Cary, expressed appre- comes right up to meet you the moment it touches 
ciation of the beautiful scenery between 
San Rafael and Sausalito. We were in the paper. 


fact numb to the beauties of nature, while 
we meditated darkly on what else Henri- { 9" 
etta might do to prevent our reaching XY 

home that night. I was also consumed by 
a secret anxiety lest, unfettered by brakes, > 

she should refuse to board the ferry boat, W R i] T I N G in L Ul D 
ot having done so, should plunge madly 
through the farther gates and spill us all 


into the bay. But that regard for appear- If you want a clear, snappy blue that flows freely from 
ances which is so marked a characteristic “ae ° . 
: : ‘ ces writing a pleasure, then ask 
of Henrietta kept her from either of —— -_ that makes writ s) a pl asur » th . isk for 
these rash courses, halting her decorously Carter’s. Every bottle of Carter Inx is uniform in 
in the line of city-bound cars. | And now strength. The intensity of the Carter Blue is an indi- 
| was haunted by another dark foreboding. is, . 
I had never driven on Market street, hav- | cation of the Carter Quality. 


ing always in my infrequent visits to the 
city left Henrietta comfortably in an up- THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
town garage and taken to the street cars. 7 5 
The thought of that crowded circle before 
the ferry, jammed with cars, trucks, om- 
nibuses and darting jitneys, made me 
gulp with terror; and supposing I had the 
sheer good luck to win through, I had no 
reason to suppose I should ever be able to 
find Valencia street, where we must turn 
off to reach the Highway. I plucked up 
courage finally to put some questions of 
latitude to the owners of the car just 
ahead, and with the Californian’s ready 
kindness they at once offered to act 
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upon the space between us and our 
guide; two ahead, three ahead, the 
children counted—finally we were reduced 
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He eoialeen 
Professor !, 





H®’ S the small person who has 
taught the world to appreciate 
Talcum—Mr. Baby, with an hon- 
orary degree from the College of 
Comfort. He knew what he wanted 
—and got it for the whole family. 

He had a hard time the first six 
months—with a skin like finest satin 
and constant torments of irritation 
besieging it. So he squirmed up into 
a ball and let everyone know his 
monstrous treatment. 

But they found Mennen’s! 
Mennen Borated Talcum Powder 
cooled and soothed baby’s flower-soft 
skin and brought refreshing sleep. 
And it also won over every member 
of baby’s family to the Mennen Idea. 

Mennen Talcum—after the 
shower-bath—takes the discomfort of 
perspiration out of work, makes tight 
garments loose, tight shoes coinfort- 
able, smooths the sheets to the feeling 
of silk on a hot night, is a delightful 
toilet adjunct, and, in the special 
Talcum for Men, is wholly satisfac- 
tory after shaving. 


with the original borated formula, include 
Borated, Violet, Flesh Tint, Cream Tint, 
Talcum for Men. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. A.J. U.S.A, 


- © i 
Laboratories: Newark. N. J., Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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for guidance to a friendly hand waving to 
us from afar; and presently even that 
vanished with a friendly flutter as their 
car turned north in a line of others which 
the trafic policeman was shunting off 
from Market street. Now I well knew 
(for had I not tried it afoot?) that once 
beyond Market I should never, never find 
my way back again; I might land atop 
of Telegraph Hill or skid wildly into the 
bay beyond North Docks, but never 
would I see Market street or Valencia or 
home again. My only safety lay in ignor- 
ing the policeman and speeding quickly 
up the now empty thoroughfare. Of 
course he grabbed me. But whether it 
was the calico bags or the children or the 
utter V acuity of my expression, his voice 
which had risen high in anger instantly 
fell to a soothing gentleness as he en- 
treated me, “Now just keep a-hold of 
yourself, lady, just keep a-hold of your- 
self!’ And not only did he allow us to 
proceed up Market, but when I had ex- 
plained my doubts and fears about Va- 
lencia, he summoned a motor-cop to 
escort us thither. And though we were 
presently grabbed by another traffic 
police whose whistle in the din of clang- 
ing street cars I had not heard, and whose 
signal, with a mind wholly fixed on keep- 
ing in sight the speeding motor-cop I had 
overlooked, we were dismissed with the 
same amiability; and at Valencia street 
bade farewell to our escort, who inquired 
dubiously, “And now do you suppose you 
can find your way home?” 

Once more on the Highway, with a 
friendly sign-post assuring us it was only 
thirty miles to Palo Alto, one might have 
supposed that Henrietta would have let 
by-gones be by-gones. I kept repeating 
to myself, ‘‘Nothing more can happen to 
us—nothing can!” and when my nose first 
warned me of danger I still replied obsti- 
nately, “No, no! that smell is from those 
bonfires of dried leaves.” Suddenly Polly 
jumped up with a loud “Ow! my feet are 
burning up! I do believe Henrietta’s 
afire!”” We piled out almost before the 
car had stopped. Sure enough, a merry 
little flame flickered beneath the tonneau, 
and the cocoa-mat already had a large 
hole scorched in it. Everyone tay - 
every direction for water—everyone 
myself, who, completely crushed by me 
new disaster, could only walk back and 
forth wringing my hands and moaning, 
‘‘She isn’t even insured; she isn’t insured!” 
The fire was quickly put out by the con- 
tributions of water in pans, pots and 
buckets that poured in from every side; 


and with the help of a friendly man from 
across the way we traced its cause to lack 
of the asbestos covering of the exhaust- 
pipe, which Henrietta had apparently left 
on the junk-pile. As we were standing 
beside her mournfully debating the chance 
of another conflagration if we started her 
up, Mrs. Cary suddenly dashed toward us 
armed with a huge watering-can whose 
contents she poured lavishly over car and 
seats and luggage. “Thank heaven I got 
here in time!”’ she fervently exclaimed. 

Henrietta being now so thoroughly 
drenched that we deemed her incapable 
of any more spontaneous combustions, 
we proceeded slowly, gloomily and with 
infinite caution, reaching Palo Alto with- 
out more adventure. Indeed we could 
have borne nothing more! We had been 
on the road since “early morning, eating 
only the sketchiest of meals, hastily, in 
the dust of the roadside. We were dirty 
and hungry and weary of the road, tired 
of each other’s company and thoroughly 
enraged at Henrietta. Drawing up before 
the Cary’s gate I reached back my arm 
without turning my head and solemnly 
and in silence flung open the door of the 
car; and solemnly and in silence the 
Cary’s, gathering up the more obvious 
of their ea Sil stalked away up their 

garden path. I was indeed immersed not 
ae in gloomy recollections but in the 
darkest forebodings. It seemed to me I 
had fallen a prey to mischance. In fancy 
I saw my house burned to the ground, my 
dogs poisoned, my chickens starved within 
their pen. But as we turned from the 
Highway into the little brown road the 
dogs bounded joyfully out from the or- 
chard; under the big live-oak the little 
house nestled snugly; and happiest vision 
of all, in the dusk of the sleeping-porch, 
white-sheeted, cool, inviting, was that 
greatest of man’s blessings, that crown of 
civilization—a_ bed! 

I woke next morning horrified at the 
recollection of that taciturn farewell. It 
seemed to me that no friendship (and how 
highly I valued this delightful one!) could 
survive such a complete negation of fare- 
well. Sorting out the Cary’s share from 
the heap of luggage, I drove into town to 
try what might yet be effected by apology 
and contrition. They were still lingering 
round the breakfast table in the sunny 
pergola; but after one glance at me Dr. 
Cary, who had risen politely, fell back 
laughing into the nearest chair. I fol- 
lowed his example and we sat there round 
the table until noon, and laughed and 
laughed and laughed. 





Thirty Lashes of Kiboko 


(Continued from page 46) 


sent the serpent to hold it in place. Four 
such men as I and four poles would have 
pressed against this great snake as so 
many straws. 

“When I beheld, I climbed with re- 
newed strength to the top of the pole 
and grasped the opening in the rock. 
When I pulled myself up the cave was 
empty and the door open. I looked from 
the window. The python was almost 
gone, moving rapidly toward the ele- 
phant-grass from which I had crawled. 


“Weeping beside the door stood Naka 
Panka and I heard her father rush through 
the elephant-grass toward the great 
crevice, cursing me in what he believed 
my sepulcher. Unexpectedly his oath 
ended in a scream of terror at some mon- 
ster close upon him and his cries echoed 
and faded like the phantom sound of a 
rock that tumbles over a precipice and 
falls groaning into space. 

“Naka Panka and I nevermore saw 
Panda Seigh, nor his evil companion, 
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ly Prepared Dishes 
\' That Win Big Favor 
\ . Learn How Good They Are 


Very few dishes can be prepared 

as easily and quickly as those 

oN made from Hemrich’s clams. None 

win bigger favor. See the simple 

recipe to the left. Who would not 

; enjoy this dish for dinner? Try it. 

~m V Thousands of families find great 

: delight in a twice weekly serving 

. v\ of Hemrich’s clams in one ot 

\ the twenty-two clever ways found 

in our recipe book. They break 

the monotony of routine menus. 

No family should be denied them. 

Win praise at dinner tonight by 

surprising all with them. Practi- 

cally any better grocer will be 

pleased to supply a half dozen cans 
of Hemrich’s clams—the universal- .<<~— 
ly recognized better kind. The rec- 
ipe book is free—-write for it now. 
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‘i : De be 
Hemrich’s “Creamed Minced 
lams on Toast ; 
Avo cheaping» ngablespoons 
of flougyin twa) tablespoons ac 
and add to a.Qup of milk that 6 
been brought t@ the boiling poles. 
Stir umtil smoo th, salt and/ per 
(to, tasfe, a little\celery salt 

ine wan then ad one 
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is the exc/usive Inland patented 
struction that makes Inland One-Piece Piston Rings 
absolutely gas-tight. 
running, dependable, unvarying power—for longer 
motor life—equip your car with Inlands. 
The Inland cannot gap at any point. 
ble escape for the exploding gas that drives your engine. 
You get the fu// power of every ounce of pressure. The 
Inland wncoz/s in a perfect circle—and is of equal width 
and thickness all around. 
of heat treatment, the Inland Piston Ring is of unzform 
The wear on the ring, as well 
as on the cylinder walls, is even at all points, giving 
perfect and comp/ete gas-tight contact. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


If you are not using Inlands, put them 
in your motor today. 

Inlands are for every type of internal combus- 
tion motors—automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
stationery engines and marine engines. 
Less fuel, less oil_—more power, longer life to 
your motor—are Inland resu/ts. 
ities of Inland construction are patented. You 
cannot get them in any otherring at any price. 
Get Inlands from your dealer—or at garages everywhere 


Inland Machine Works 
1637 Locust Street, 


For fuel economy- 


structure throughout. 





Inland 
Spiral Cut 


principle of con- 


-for smooth- 


There is no possi- 


Because of the Inland process 


‘The superior- 


St. Louis, Mo. 

























nor the great python that saved me. but 
even as I pressed my beloved one’s lips, 
which were like honey of the queen bee, 
we understood and were content. 


O it was, Bwana, that I saved the ser- 

pent this day lest Allah gaze in wrath 
upon me, thy gun-bearer, and curse thy 
hunting trip. And Bwana understands, 
and there will be no kiboko? What! 
Koonda Doo, thy shikari chief has told 
thee that this morning I gambled the 
bright yellow cartridges of thy gun—that 
: did not trail the antelope but at noon 
lay sleeping under the bush and arose 
yet asleep, forgetting to load thy gun? 
Other shikaris, too, witness against me? 
Yes, Bwana, it is true I slept, but I knew 
not thou wished this gun to-day. Thirty 
lashes—it is many. Bwana smiled with 
my story—it is such as the wise men tell 
in the bazaars in Tunis. Bwana forgives? 
It is only five lashes? Mighty Bwana, 
wisest of judges. Thirty lashes of kiboko 
—it was many—” 


She Was 


Lonesome 


(Continued from page 30) 


The next step was to find out how to 
reach those girls who do not have even 
the dance halls to turn to for amusement. 
There are many of them who are too shy, 
or too poor, or who do not dance. What 
is to be done for these girls? That ques- 
tion is beginning to be answered by the 
latest venture of the Girls’ Advisory 
Council, in codperation with the War 
Camp Community Service, in establish- 
ing club houses for lonesome working 
girls without proper homes. 

The first club is already housed in a big 
old-fashioned many-roomed dwelling 
with a nice garden. The sun floods the 
place, and it has been artistically dec- 
erated and furnished, while the large base- 
ment room is fitted up for dancing. Under 
the supervision of the house committee 
the girls plan to furnish all the little inti- 
mate touches in the prevailing color 
scheme of ivory white, apple green, dull 
gray and blue. They plan to have a 
“house mother” who will be a permanent 
resident and look after the otherwise 
homeless girls who will occupy the rooms. 
Of course a small fee will be charged for 
membership in the club, but that only 
makes a girl feel more sure that she really 
belongs, if she can help finance the prop- 
osition. Here the girls can hold their 
meetings, their parties and musical and 
dramatic affairs. As all this work is on a 
strictly non-sectarian basis no girl is 
debarred because of religion or lack of 
religion. 

In this way, by giving the girls “some 
place to go,” where it is cheerful and 
bright and homelike, and acting on the 
old-time theory that “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” 1t is 
hoped gradually to point the way to a 
solution of the Lonesome Girl problem 
out of which arises the tragedy of the 
unmarried mother. 
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AY, what a trick you’ll turn for your tongue 

and taste and temper when you finally get down 

to bed-rock smokes and let some of that topjoy 

Prince Albert float into your system! Just will 

put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much 

pipe or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on— 

| and, you'll work in a lot of double headers for 
| quite a spell to get all-square! 


} What’s the idea kidding yourself when youknow 
| what P. A. will do for your smokespot; when you 
know what it is doing for men all over the civilized 
world! You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a 
supply of Prince Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy 
pipe chuck-full and blaze away! Why, 
it’s like falling into feathers when 
you've been batting-it-out-on-a-board! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing 
you a clever turn because it won’t bite 


PRING 


the national 





























Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Revnolds 
Tobaceu Co. 


your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are cut 
out by our patented process. Want you to know 
right here, and now, that Prince Albert will be as 
gentle with your tongue as a toy purr-kitty is witha 
stuffed mouse! You can rip champeen-smokespeed- 
records right up the back with P. A. for packing! 


You don’t need a percentage table to figure out 
what Prince Albert’s quality and flavor and fra- 
grance will do for your happiness every time the 
clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick! And, 
now it’s your draw! 
toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome pound and 
half pound tin humidors, and, in that classy, prac- 
tical pound crystal glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CRIMP cuT J4 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Prince Albert is sold in 
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The Wife Who 
Wouldn't Stay Home 


- ES, I know I am a lucky woman 
to have this cosy home, a de- 
voted husband and an adorable 


baby. Not one of the girls who 
graduated with me is any luckier—not 
even you, Alice, with all your brilliant 
success as an architect. But sometimes 
I think I don’t deserve my happiness—I 
was such a selfish little imp. Why the 
gods favored me I don’t know, but they 
must like to play a joke now and then. 
They played one on me. Sit here while I 
tell you about it, and envy me the view I 
live with. Isn’t San Francisco Bay gor- 
geous from these Berkeley hills? 
“T haven’t seen you since I was mar- 
ried, so I’ll begin at the beginning. 
“There i isn’t anything more tormenting 
than a New England conscience in a wild- 
western make-up. I had it! So I took 
Bob solemnly aside after he had parked 
the solitaire where it belonged and told 
him that while I loved him dearly—was 
crazy about him, in fact—I had gone 
through college with the career bee in my 
bonnet and the bee wasn’t going to be 
budged by matrimony. I was willing to 
love, honor, obey and economize until he 
got established and could afford a real 





“We have made your 
home safe against the 
danger of the Hun. Now 

~ keep it safe against the 
dangers of the unpro- | 
tected. GetaColt. It’s ® 
the essential protection * 

you owe your home.” 















FIREARMS 











VERY man of our fight- car and the oriental rugs and things that 
we both worship like the pagans that we 
f ' kn are, but I simply would not be tied to the 
i Ing forces ows now kitchen sink as a dish-washer, the kitchen 
i ; range as a cook, or waste my youth in 
why the personal protection setting-up exercises ad infinitum, ad 
. : . nauseam, with brooms, dusters and other 
which Uncle Sam gave him tools of the wes af 8s ae trade. 
“Bob looked a bit bewildered. ‘Have it 
for overseas was . Colt Automatic your own way,’ he said with the usual l’ll- 
Pistol —- the official side arm of the promise-anything generosity of untried 
' man. ‘But you know I can provide only 
: d P 
; army and navy. one servant and my sister says that com- 
d petent maids are as easy to locate as lost 
Its accuracy, safety and supreme de- gold-pieces.’ 

1 ai : “And no wonder,’ said I. ‘But I have 
| pendability oe unfailing ne a theory about that. What are all the 
H peril that confronted them. new-fangled contrivances in housekeeping 
} for, if not to make life easier for the maid- 
i For your home you should not be of-ail-work? This is where you come in. 
k ; ; Y d Col The really gallant knight of to-day doesn’t 
I satisfied with less. ou nee olt prove his love by dare-devil deeds of spec- 

: ler tacular chiv alry—he does that which re- 
siamo And = adil dea quires far more courage. He says to his 
I can supply you. Get him to show lady fair, ‘Here is my check-book. Go as 
| enagge ‘bl f. far as you like.’ Bob, I’ll forego the lux- 
4 you why It Is Impossible to forget to uries but I propose to have the best labor- 
é saving devices in our house. We'll keep 
i make a Colt safe. our maid contented, all right, you’ll see!’ 
E ‘ “Go to it,’ said Bob. 

A | So I dolled up the service end of our 
: '' The Gun that Stopped modest establishment before I started in 
t the Hun ‘Over There. on drapes or furniture. Installed every- 
t thing electrical that we could use, from a 
i toaster to a most important-looking wash- 







ing-machine on the rear porch. We had 
allowed room for that in building, a point 
that most people overlook, to their later 
regret. My theory has worked out beau- 
tifully. The maid—we are entirely satis- 
fied with her—is on the job right now. 
And here is where the joke played by the 
mischievous gods comes in. J am the con- 
tented servant! Electricity has elimi- 








Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 


Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s Automatic Pistols | se , hoa i 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Colt’s (Browning) Automatic nated aLuGeTly- refuse to career - 
A eal Machine Rifles | Stay to dinner, Alice. My pagan soul 


rejoices in its rites, not upon Persian 
rugs, but beside an electric range.” 


L. F. 
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G-E Tumbler Switch 
he switch you can find in the dark, 


UST a flip of the finger or a touch of the elbow, if your 
hands are full, and darkness switches into light! 


The G-E Tumbler Switch banishes groping. There are no 
buttons—light comes the instant you touch the little lever! 
It is very easy to find and easy to use. 


The design is attractive—richin itsdignity. And it harmonizes 
with other hardware and decorative effects of any character. 





G-E Twin-Outlet Plug 


G-E Cord Connector G-E Through-Cord Switch G-E All-nite-lite Often you wish you could connect two elec- 
For making long cords of short ones. Con- Sometimes you want @ switch more cov- Just a tiny light—in baby’s room, or the bath- tric appliances to the same lamp spcket 
venient for placing table lamps or other venient_y placed—at the end of a cord or room, or the hall—so you won't bump your- This little convenience does just that—fan 
appliances where you want them. And it’s in the middle of it. This attractive little self in the dark. Areal convenience. And it and vacuum cleaner; flat iron and washing 
good-looking. switch is put on in a jiffy—and conveniently. costs only ten cents a month for current. machine any two. Screws in just like a lamp 


There are many other equally convenient G-E Electric Con- 
veniences. Every oneofthem adds convenience to the acknowl- 
edged comforts of electricity in the home. 

They all bear the G-E trade-mark—-your assurance of highest 
quality in design, construction, usefulness and appearance. 
Electrical dealers everywhere will gladly show them and 
explain their advantages. Distributors for the Pacific Coast: 
Pacific States Electric Company, Los Angeles, Oakland, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane. 


“42,7 E Electric Conveniences 
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Men who have been 
in the thick of it 


Those Marines at Belleau Wood and 
Soissons; those Rainbow boys at 
St. Mihiel— they learned a thing or 
two about firearms. 

They know, too, that just asa fight- 
ing man needs a dangerous arm, a 
peaceable man needs a safe one. And 
many of them—knowing the value of 
the revolver for protection—will buy 
Iver Johnson Revolvers for their homes 
because they are safe. 

An Iver Johnson can’t go off acci- 
dentally. You can actually “Hammer 
the Hammer.” The only way to dis- 
charge it is to pull the trigger all the 
way back. 

And it’s a_ sturdy, upstanding, 
straight-shooting arm, too—with its 
drawn piano-wire springs and perfectly 
rifled barrel. Choice of three grips: Reg- 
ular, Perfect Rubber, Western Walnut. 


Iver Johnson shotguns, too, are per- 
fectly balanced, accurate, dependable, 
and conscientiously made throughout. 


Three Booklets Free 
A—“Firearms.”’ B—“Bicycles.” 
C—‘Motorcycles.” 


If your dealer cannot supply the Iver 
Johnson, send us his name and address. 
We will supply you through him. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


99 Chambers St., New York 


717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 





32 caliber 
Western 
Walnut grip 







MAMMER THE 
rAMMER 
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How to be a Good Shot 


(Continued from page 22) 


But if even one shot falls outside the 
4-ring your whole score counts zero. The 
idea is that you ought to keep inside the 
4-Ting at that distance. You can take all 
the time you want; you are rewarded for 
speed and accurate shooting; but you are 
penalized severely for speed and _ inac- 
curate shooting. Parenthetically: Do not 
pay too much attention to any one score 
made this way, but examine your average 
for an afternoon, including the zero score. 
At first 9 seconds with all either in the 
bull or the 4-ring is very good. After we 
had practised a while it was not uncom- 
mon to average between 6 and 625 seconds 
for an afternoon—without missing the 
4-Ting. 

We will now leave the range and hie us 
afield. 





Bunk About Distances 


There is more bunk as to the distance 
at which game is killed than there 1s 
to Bolshevik propaganda. The fact that a 
man believes in this bunk does not help. 
Not one in a hundred ever paces out the 
ranges of which he talks so glibly; and not 
one in five hundred can make even an 
approach to an accurate estimate. No 
one has a natural eye for distance in a 
broken country; it is a matter of actually 
and patiently pacing range after range 
after range in all sorts not only of sur- 
roundings but of lights and conditions. 
And after a man has done that a few thou- 
sand times he may make a fairly accurate 
euess—sometimes! I am going to be dog- 
matic for about three short paragraphs: 

1. More game is actually killed under 
seventy-five yards than over. 

2. More game is said to be killed at 
two hundred yards—or by reason of great 


strength, three hundred—than at any 
other range. 
3. One hundred and fifty yards is a 


long shot at game; two hundred is a very 
long shot; and three hundred is an ex- 
tremely long shot. I am referring to real, 
not guessed, distances. 

The man who can reel off a string of 
8-inch bulls at two hundred yards is apt 
to dispute these statements. He knows 
what he can do at a target; he knows the 
size of a deer. But he forgets that on the 
range he has the distance to an inch; that 
the light is just right; that the mark is 
clear; that it will stay there and wait for 
him; that he himself is calm, cool, col- 
lected, unwinded and unwearied; that he 
is shooting on a level and not up or down 
hill—and a dozen other such things. Let 
us take the 30-30, the trusty weapon that 
accounts perhaps for more game than any 
other rifle in this country. Sighted at 150 
yards the bullet drops about 16 inches at 
300 yards. The old 44, of which most of 
the wild tales are told, drops that much at 
200 yards, and actually falls j2 inches at 
300! No rifle shoots “flat” or “point 
blank” at any distance whatever. It may 
be sighted “point blank” for any one 
range you please. Before it reaches that 

range it will be both below and probably 
above the direct line of fire. This is true 
of any rifle. When a man tells you his 
trusty weapon “shoots flat to 200 yards” 
he is simply ignorant. Even our Spring- 
field has a trajectory of 2.95 inches at 200. 


So when a man begins to talk about 
how he—or a friend—knocks ’em habit- 
ually at the long ranges, find out if he 
refers to paced distances. If not you may 
be able to find him congenial companions 
among the men who make twenty-five 
miles a gallon and fifteen thousand to the 
tire; the individual who always drives 

50 yards at golf; and the amiable party 
w me says he likes to live in the East. 

After learning to shoot on the range 
the first desideratum is to gain facility 
in estimating distances. This can only 
be done by making a guess and then 
verifying by the actual pacing. After 
getting so you can make a fair stab at it 
in the flat open, try rolling country, 
brushy country, broken country. And 
then graduate to different directions of 
light and different times of day. You will 
surprise and humiliate yourself. Above 
all you should take the time and trouble 
to pace out every shot you make, whether 
you hit or miss. This monotonous and 
wearisome process must be repeated 
again and for always until it gets to be 
second nature. 


Making Allowances 

You can help yourself somewhat by 
observing carefully the apparent relative 
sizes of the bead on your front sight and 
the body of a deer or domestic animal of 
about that size, and then measuring the 
distance. Thus you will have a rough 
sort of range finder. If all animals were 
the same size and stood always in the 
same light this expedient would be more 
accurate than it proves to work out in 
practice. But it is a great help. When 
you can in all circumstances guess within 
twenty yards you are doing well enough. 
If you make an error of more than twenty 

yards, especially if you are shooting one 
of the less powerful guns, you are asking 
for a miss or a bungling shot. Of course, 
many deer are killed at a little over a hun- 
dred yards when the hunter is convinced 
that the distance is two hundred, but that 
is because sometimes errors tend to neu- 
tralize each other. I have been afield 
with a great many men who were con- 
sidered good game shots, and I have seen 
far too much ammunition thrown away. 
Year in, year out, an allowance of three 
cartridges to each animal expected should 
be enough to take along. Of course, on 
some difficult cases even an expert will 
use more than three; but again he will kill 
with one, so the average is about right. 
At that he will bring back some. This 
proposition is generally greeted with 
scepticism or scorn; but if a man goes at 
the shooting game seriously on the lines 
laid down only too briefly here, and is 
honest with himself, he should arrive at 
that degree of proficiency. The trouble 
is one is apt to remember the good days 
and let the bad ones fade. Just as a golf 
player who makes a miraculous 79 ever 
after considers that as his normal gait in- 
stead of his real average of 100. Don’t 
kid yourself. Forget that lucky shot at 
six hundred yards. It meant nothing at 
all, except that vou had luck; unless in- 
deed you have developed into a first-class 
shot. In the latter case you will know 
that while the shot was an actual 
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ARPETS AND RUGS 
are worn threadbare 
by wrong and abusive 

cleaning methods rather 
than by footfalls. Their fab- 
ric is not woven to withstand 
the strain of violent beating 
and pounding. 


No amount of destructive 


: beating, pounding and 


sweeping will remove the 
dust so thoroughly as does 
the harmless, powerful suc- 
tion of the OHIO -TUEC 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner, 
while its slow-speed brush, 
picks up all lint, hair and 
litter. 

A postal eill bring an 

OHI0O-TUEC to your 

home for free trial. 


The United Electric Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


James F. Kinder 
Western Distributor 
1316 Belmont St., Portland, Oregon 
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No. $3 _ _— 
American Sportsmen Series 
Painted for or Remington UMC —s- 
by F. X. Leyendecker = 


, 


FO eyenteche m7 


Practical W orth 


, | TODAY more than for many years past, the practical value 
of a man's gun and dog is the true measure of his pride in 
them. He has a new appreciation of service—and wants it. 


That there is such great demand for Remington UMC guns 
and shells is therefore a more than ordinarily sound indica- 
tion of their superiority. 


emingto 
Ree 
for Shooting Right 


The most valuable recent service to shotgun shooters, in the matter of equip= 
ment, is the wonderful Wetproof process of waterproofing shot shells, i n= 
vented and developed by Remington UMC during the war. 
No ne oglect and no ordinary accident can prevent your Remington UMC 
“Arrow” or * Nitro Club” Wetproof Steel Lined Speed Shells from work- 
ing as smoothly and firing as pertectly as your modern Remington UMC 
Autoloading or Pump Gun 
They will neither shrink and bake their wads in hot dry weather, nor swell 
and jam in the gun when it is very damp. They are as indifferent to damp 
storage as a water spaniel i 1s to getting his feet wet, and will remain in per- 
feet condition in the hardest rain or the leakiest boat long after other shells, 
not protected by the exclusive Remington UMC Wetproof process, have 
soaked and swelled themselves useless. 
Your local dealer, the progressive Remington UMC merchant—one of 
more than 82,700 in this country —w ill be glad to supply you. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Nlaxufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the Worid 
WOCLWORTH BUILDING 


NEW YORK 








commendable product of skill, the sum of 
the unavoidable probable errors at that 
range would make the chance of repetition 
at least two to one against. 

In conclusion: I am perfectly aware 
that there are many first-class shots who 
have reached their skill through no con- 
scious exercise of the foregoing principles. 
They just went out and shot. Neverthe- 
less subconsciously they have developed 
along these general lines. They may hold 
their guns quite differently, may pull the 
trigger differently, and all the rest. But 
they must certainly, each shot, hold the 
gun the same way with the same pressure; 
they correlate hand and eye in the pulling 
of the trigger. It would not pay them to 
change their style now; they have the 
essentials. But if in the very beginning 
they had started on what might be called 
a standardized system, they would prob- 
ably have arrived much more quickly. As 
I said, people do very good revolver shoot- 
ing by pulling the trigger with the middle 
finger, laying the forefinger along the 
frame. They say they just point the fore- 
finger and let drive. Nevertheless, the 
middle finger is not the best to use on the 
trigger. It is much less responsive. As 
for aiming by pointing the forefinger, that 
is a mental delusion. You can learn to 
snap shoot just as well by pointing the 
bones of the forearm. But that is a differ- 
ent and a wider subject. 

The point to emphasize is that there 
are certain basic necessities of good shoot- 
ing. These may be both acquired and 
exercised in a number of ways. Expe- 
rience, however, has shown that there 
are standardized methods—good form— 
by the use of which the novice learns more 
quickly and surely. 


Sailing Across 
the Siskiyous 


(Continued from page 43) 


“little party” in the clouds, but finally 
when we shot out into clear sunlight we 
learned that it had been merely a long 
detour to avoid the fog. 

The wind was strong and the ships 
swayed like birds. Far below lay a 
rugged wooded country with uncom- 
fortable-looking mountain peaks pointing 
sharply at us. We could see the com- 
panion ships dip and sway in the air 
currents; we could feel ours. And under 
us stretched that dark, forbidding wilder- 
ness without one visible clearing to drop 
into. But the worst was yet to come! 

The hop from Granada over Mt. Shasta 
to Redding was a seventy-eight minute 
period of chills and fever. Later, when 
Governor Olcott was asked if he had been 
cold, he confessed that there were times 
when his knees shook—and I was with 
him in that. Perhaps the actions of the 
engine had something to do with it, for as 
our craft was hurtling along at an altitude 
of about eight thousand feet, just off Mt. 
Shasta, something happened to the power. 
The little Hispano Suiza motor began to 
spit and sputter; the propeller slowed, 
almost stopped. Engine trouble! Below 
us nothing but mountains, yawning can- 
yons, jagged peaks and unbroken forests. 
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18 cents 
a package 





IGARETTE 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond 
anything you ever experienced! You never 
tasted such full-bodied mellow-mildness; such 
refreshing, appetizing flavor and coolness. The 
more Camels you smoke the greater becomes 
your delight—Camels are such a cigarette 
revelation! 


Everything about Camels you find so fascinating 
is due to their quality—to the expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos. 
You will prefer this blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight. 































Smokers realize 
that the value is in 
the cigarettes and do 


You'll say Camels are in a class by themselves 
—they seem made to meet your own per- 


n 1 . 
maniac es _— sonal taste in so many ways! 
or coupons ! 









Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty after- 
taste or unpleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels 
particularly desirable to the most fastidious 
smokers. And, you smoke Camels as liberally as 
meets your own wishes, for they never tire your 
taste! You are always keen for the cigarette 
satisfaction that makes Camels so attractive. 

















Camels are sold everywhere in scien- 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
tifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes p: 
or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a the world at any price / 


Slassine-paper-covered carton. We 


strongly recommend this carton for the = -B J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 














At nine or ten in the morning, 
or perhaps two o’clock in the after- 
noon, she puts the dinner into the 
ovens. At six or seven o’clock in 
the evening she comes back to find 
it ready to serve. 


She doesn’t need to hurry home 
from her shopping trip or the 
matinee. She doesn’t need to give 
the dinner a thought while she’s 
away. 


That’s one of the unique advan- 
tages of a Westinghouse Automatic 
Electric Range, with its time and 
temperature control. 


There’s no standing around ahot 
stove ‘‘basting’”’ meats or watching 
lest the food burn. There’s no 
need of vigilance to guard against 
its being overdone or underdone. 


Automatic control means, too, 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL 





How the Clock 
Controls the Cooking 


It’s just as simple as setting an alarm clock. 
Tura the little “alarm hand” to the time you 
want current to start, and set the heat indi- 
cator on the oven door at the proper cooking 
temperature. Current isturned on automat- 
ically at the proper time and turned off auto- 
matically when oven temperature reaches the 
desired point. Cooking then:goes on by means 
of the accumulated heat. The Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric Range is the only range that 
turns the heat both on and off automatically. 


Cooking Never Keeps Her Home 


that you can put breakfast in the 
ovens at night and have it ready 
to put on the table when you get 
up next morning. 


Besides giving you a new free- 
dom from household cares, the 
Westinghouse Automatic Electric 
Range has many other important 
advantages. One of these is that 
it insures the same satisfactory 
results every time. 


You’ll find, too, that the food 
has a flavor impossible to impart 
by any other method of cooking, 


Westinghouse Automatic Elec- 
tric Ranges come in various sizes 
and styles and at different prices. 
Ask your light and power company 
about them. If it does not have 
them in stock or cannot give you 
theinformation you want, write us. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Well made cocoa contains 
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It is practically all nutrition. 


Choice Recipe book free. 


| Walter Baker & Co.Ltd, 


Established, 1780. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carecarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 


New York Boston Olncinaati 





Prof. L Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 
sale aid to a soft, clear, 
“healt hy Pom Used as a mas- 
sage it overcomes dryness and 
the tendency to wrinkle Also 
kes the sting and soreness 
‘out of wind, tan and sun 
burn 
Send for testimonials. 
Use Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap with Malvina 
Cream to improve your com- 
plexion. 
At all druggists, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Cream 60c, 
Lotion 60c, Soap 25c 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
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Not a spot of open ground large enough 
for a forced landing. The Governor and 
I, who had for some time been advocating 
the establishment of a Pacific Coast air 
highway, never studied a map for landing 
locations as diligently as we studied that 
unpromising topography. We wanted a 
landing field, and we wanted it right away! 

The pilot jumped to his pump; air was 
forced in; the ship, which had_ been 
steadily nosing downward, nosed steadily 
upward again. Eight times this occurred. 
And eight times Governor Olcott and I 
strained our eyes frantically for the land- 
ing place that was not there. One of the 
magnetos was cut out, but we managed to 
“one-lung’” the remaining distance of 
perhaps twenty miles over the mountains 
to Redding. After landing, the pilot con- 
gratulated us that we were alive, so we 
knew for certain what we had surmised: 
that we had come safely through by a 
narrow squeak. The ship was left at 
Redding for repairs and the trip finished 
in another machine. 


lie airplane is still a novelty in most 
of the Pacific Northwest. At landing 
points in Oregon people flocked about the 
Governor to hear of his experiences. But 
when we flew over the Sacramento valley 
little notice was given us. At Marysville 
when we swooped down over a graveyard 
near the landing field we were met by a 
reception committee of one. He pre- 
sented his card; he was an undertaker. 

That the trip was an unusual one we 
knew, but later, when Colonel Watson, 
Commander at Mather Field and in 


charge of the Cregon-California flight, 
received a letter from Milton F. Davis, 
Colonel Air Service Aeronautics at 
Washington, we were sure of it. Colonel 
Davis wrote, in part: “I was much con- 
cerned and lost considerable sleep over 
the dangers which I knew intervened be- 
tween Eugene, Oregon and Redding, Cali- 
fornia. I have been all round Mt. Shasta, 
through the lava beds, and am fairly 
familiar with all the mountains of south- 
ern Oregon. J consider this flight one of 
the best pieces of flying work that has been 
done in America. .I am glad that 
you gave Governor Olcott and Mr. Klep- 
per a chance to see what it means to fly 
from Portland to Sacramento. They 
know more about the flying game now 
than they did a week ago.” 

He is right; we do. 

Oregon’s Governor is an aviation en- 
thusiast. Practically every means of 
travel has been used in political cam- 
paigns; who will be the first governor to 
campaign in an airship? Governor Olcott 
has a good start, but Ben Olcott—and 
everybody in Oregon calls him Ben—is 
not thinking of politics. He loves to fly. 
He is an active members of the Aero Club 
of Oregon and thinks a Pacific Air High- 
way from Seattle to Santiago should be 
and soon will be established and that fly- 
ing with civilians as passengers will be a 
common daily occurrence in the near 
future. He is also urging the Government 
to establish an airship base in Oregon, 
especially for forest fire patrols. 

So you see why he is called “Oregon’s 
Flying Governor.” 





In the House of Another 


(Continued from page 18) 


T would not have been strange if this 

first night under the new and amazing 
conditions of her being had not really 
driven Una into that state of insanity she 
so much dreaded. No victim of delirium 
ever faced a night of more terrifying un- 
reality, insecurity and loneliness. She 
could not think; for to think one must 
have some safe and accepted—or at all 
events accepted—premise from which to 
start. She had none. Nothing was left 
upon which to stand and take a perspec- 
tive. Nothing was left of the life she 
thought she had known and she could 
form no concept of a new one, for she had 
nothing upon which to base a concept. 
She was in the midst of a grotesque and 
horrifying nightmare, in which every- 
thing she looked upon suddenly over- 
turned and was something else, and in 
which she herself was at once the night- 
mare and the subject thereof. She was 
absolutely alone. She dared go to none. 
Neither was there any place to which she 
could go. She must stay and face—what? 

She did not know who she was, or what 
she was. If her brain had been injured, 
and the past was all gone, why did she 
remember anything? Why was part of 
life real and the rest strange? It was 
always written of those who had sustained 
complete loss of memory that their minds 
were a blank. But—she wondered. Were 
they always? Perhaps some kept silence 
from fear—as she was doing. And then 
again, perhaps some tried to tell of their 


changed mental states and_ thereby 
doomed themselves to the insane asylum. 
Grimly it floated through her mind that 
asylums held many a tragedy that stupid 
medical psychology failed even to suspect. 

Once or twice Una gravely considered 
whether after all she might not be really 
insane. And yet she felt most completely 
and sanely equipped if once she could 
decide—or could be shown—upon what 
personality to take a stand. 

As the sounds, the noises of the street, 
died away, from very excess of thinking 
she suddenly ceased to think at all. She 
lapsed into a boundless sea of immensity, 
in which she seemed but a point of con- 
sciousness. But that point included all 
that had been or could be, and she felt 
confident and very much at peace. 

So very vague did her hold on things, 
and even on herself, become, that, recalled 
from time to time by some slight move- 
ment or contact with the bed-clothing, 
she roused sufficiently to feel faint alarm. 
Finally she forced herself to rise and sit 
up in bed. And so she sat, staring into the 
partial darkness of the starry April night. 

More to gather into some sort of focus 
the merging, shifting states of her 
consciousness, she deliberately set herself 
to recall the scene in the office before the 
accident. And although already it seemed 
but a scene that she could recall—with 
great ease and in perfect detail—still she 
sensed all the life that lay back of that 
scene. 
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It Is Absolutely Pure 











From 


HE household that uses Car- 
nation Milk secures as pure 
milk as is produced in all America. 


It is pure cow’s milk from fine 
herds that graze in the green val- 
leys of the Pacific Coast. 


As this fresh milk comes daily from 
the farms to our evaporatories it 
is put through the Carnation evap- 
orating process, which removes 
part of the water. 


Then it is packed in brand new 
containers and sterilized that it 
may come to you absolutely pure. 
Such is the Carnation Milk which 
you buy at your grocer’s—pure 
milk from modern dairy farms. 
Do not confuse Carnation with 
“‘sweetened — condensed” milk, 
for Carnation contains no sugar 
and it is sterilized. 


There are no limitations whatever 


arnation| 


Contented Cows 


on the use of Carnation Milk. 
Use it freely wherever you would 
use whole milk. 


To one part of Carnation Milk 
add an equal quantity of water. 
That gives you milk of natural 
consistency. Use it for cooking 
and drinking. It is delicious. 


Use Carnation Milk undiluted as 
you would use cream—in your 
coffee, on cereals and desserts. 
You need not buy bottled milk 
if you use Carnation. 


Carnation Milk is absolutely pure. 
It is sterilized. 
A booklet containing 100 economical 
tested Carnation recipes sent on request. 


Address Carnation Milk Products 
Co., 962 Stuart Building, Seattle. 


CARNATIONMILKPRopDucTsCo. 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 


Evaporatories located in the better dairying 
sections of the United States and Canada 
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Whether you serve NABISCO with 
or a beverage with 


a beverage, 
NABISCO, you know that the enjoy- 
ment will be two-fold, the pleasure 
These delicate wafers 


complete. 
with their cool, creamy filling, have 
established their position as a ready 
aid in entertaining. 


Serve NABISCO with sherbets, 


ices, fruit, creams, or alone. 


Now sold in the famous Inecr-seal trad wchages 


NATIONAL EISCUIT COMPANY 


Mark | 

















4» Cuticura|_ 
‘S=* Promotes| | 


Cat out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85, If you don’tlike it return it, SEND NO MONEY. 


V7) Hair Health 


Alidrugzists 33 Fee 25, Ointment 25 & 60, Taleum 25 
Sample each free or ‘Cuticura, Dept. B B, Boston." 








MORE COMPANY, Dept. 383 St. Louis, Moa. 


















ORE than half a century in the front rank of Amer- 

ican Music Schools. Unsurpassed in faculty and 
equipme nt. Preparatory, Normaland Artist Department- 
Exceptional advantages for post-gri aduate and repertoire 
work, advanced study in Theory and Composition; Or- 
chestral Training, Opera, Expression, Languages, Litera- 
ture, Public School Music and Drawing. Engagements 
for Graduates. Attractively e#ppointed 
residence buildings. Master Violin Class 
under Eugene Ysaye ‘‘King of Violinists.”’ 
For catalog address 
Miss Bertha Baur, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Foundcd by Clara Baur 





So easy was it in spirit to enter that 
ofice that immediately she was back 
again, sitting before her typewriter. It 
was a little past office hours and her em- 
ployer had explained that he would have 
to detain her somewhat, but that to make 
up for lost time he would afterwards run 
her home in the machine. Now she was 
waiting the completion of the transaction, 
the closing of which would need a little 
of her work. She had an idea that her 
mother would have supper ready, and 
would be chafing at the delay. But that 
could not be helped. 

She was resting now, while she waited. 
She was very tired. Her hands were 
folded, and so great was the veritable 
hypnosis of repose into which she had 
fallen, that the keys of the typewriter 
before her were a blurred mass. Life lay 
behind her like a dead weight. She did 
not think of it, but merely sensed the 


weight. It was a woman’s life—not a 
girl’s. Never had been a girl’s. Girls had 


parties and love affairs; and bought 
things because they were pretty and not 
always because they were useful. 

As relaxation became more complete 
even rebellious thoughts faded. So great 
was her abstraction that even her em- 
ployer’s entrance with papers for type- 
written inserts failed fully to rouse her. 
It seemed to her that the brains in her 
skilful fingers did the work. 

Then she went down and got into her 
employer’s machine, which slid off with 
the silent speed of a grayhound. ‘The 
street and business lights were twinkling 
out, but daylight still somewhat over- 
powered them. Una sat and watched the 
different vehicles approach and speed by 
with hardly awakened interest. 

Suddenly one of the the big machines 
swerved, sprang in the air and, like a beast 


of prey, leaped upon her. 
.° much she remembered. When she 
tried to go back of this, her brain 
reeled with sudden impotence or fatigue, 
and when she went forward in_ her 
thoughts and began to wonder about the 
body that had been hers so recently, 
about that cther mystery-tortured soul 
that must now be hidden there, she sick- 
ened with the impossible problem of it all. 
Towards the middie of the night, 
threatened again with a panic of fear and 
nervousness, she rose and turned on the 
lights. The radiators were still warm; 
she softly closed the windows and drew 
down the shades. The light, the sight of 
the solid, everyday objects comforted her 
She put on the negligée and 
She 


somewhat. 
seated herself in the chintz chair. 
would endure the darkness no more. 
As morning approached and the magni- 
fying influences of the night upon the 
emotions were gradually withdrawn, the 
fever in her brain died down. Worn with 
her frantic endeavors to think, Una let go, 
and of her own volition tried to think no 
more. And then it seemed as if, strength- 
ened by her passivity, her brain began to 
scheme of its own accord for the safety, 
mental and physical, of the entity she 
then presented. It was borne in upon her 
that it was useless, hopeless, to try to 
grasp in its entirety the puzzle confront- 
ing her. And as from the very first her 
most distinct feeling had been that of a 
fugitive, so now her strongest anxiety was 
to hide, and hide safely. She reflected 
and realized with growing relief that none 
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OuALITY is the reason 


why millions have made 
it theirs. 


Coca-Cola quality can’t be imi- 


tated. Its quality 1s your protec- 
tion. The. taste is the test. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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They Meet 


Where There’s Music 


That’s where the young folks 
flock of an evening. In every 
neighborhood there’s some hos- 
pitable home where the Columbia 
Grafonola attracts guests like a 
merry musical magnet. 


Right well they know where they'll hear the 
latest popular songs,and dance to the newest waltzes 
and jazzes. The pure, brilliant tone of the Grafonola 
makes it the ideal instrument for the informal dance 
or party. The best music, the best fun, and the best 


eo ¢ 


dancing are always waiting to welcome guests in hap- 


py homes made musical by the Columbia Grafonola. 


ts. 


To make a good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
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could actually penetrate the wall of flesh 
behind which she hid. It would be like 
living behind a glass mask through which 
she could see and they could not. She 
might often imagine they could, but they 
really could not. If she never told the 


secret of what h:z appene . any 

ecret of what had hapy ened to he to any ae co gest Selling 

mortal being, none could ever guess. She 7 

must never forget that the only clue any- Quality Pencil in 
the World 


one could have to the way things appeared 
to her was whatever clue she herself chose 


to afford. 

To this shortened statement of the logic 

of the situation she clung as to the one 

plank of her salvation. Over and over 
again she formulated it in so many actual 
words. “If I never tell, they can never 
know. And if they don’t know what I 

think, they can’t think me insane.” 

So soothing to the nerves is the effect 

HE dest pencil is always the 

least expensive in the long run, 

whether you use it for exacting 

technical work or for ordinary draw- 

ing or writing in office and home. 

The smooth, easy writing leads of 

the superb VENUS Pencils com- 

bine Pencil Luxury and Pencil 
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of words or a statement quietly and per- 
sistently repeated, that presently Una 
began to feel almost comforted. She was 
like one who, having come breathlessly 
through a tunnel of darkness and horror, 
at length reaches light and sits down to 
breathe. Unconsciously she had fastened 
on a great secret of power—concentri ition. 
Over and over again she mentally re- 
iterated this reassuring thous ght. “They 
can only know what I tell them.’ 

Several times, though, during the morn- 
ing paroxysms of fear threatened to attack 
her again, and those wild, chaotic 
thoughts tried to close in upon her. Per- 
haps after all she was insane and these 
surroundings that seemed so real were 
but a delusion. Perhaps she would not 
be allowed to stay even where she now 
was, but would be hurled forth again into Re n 
some other strange phase of existence. pean —_ es CB softest to 9H hardest 
Perhaps Rubber ends - ID 

hard and . a-- O° 


Knowing instinctively that the firm 
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fact was her only chance for mental safety, 
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as a man in a torrent clings to a rock. 
This much seemed fairly certain, and it 
was all she needed to begin with—if she 
kept strict silence she was safe. Surely 
there could never come a time when she 
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self coiling up the long waving hair. En- 
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coolness. She felt exactly as if she were 
taking a part in some play and playing 
the role successfully. “You haven’t had 
your breakfast yet, have you, nurse?” 

“No. I have just left my room.” 

“Well, have a good meal before you 
go.” She wondered whether there was 
anyone to cook it for her. “Can you see 
to getting it yourself?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, with the 
pleasant smile that seemed part of the 
uniform. “Annie will put it on the table 
for me, I’m sure.” 

Una sat down before the mirror again 
with a brave show of resuming her hair- 
coiling operations. No doubt the nurse 
would think it odd she did not tell her to 
bring up her own breakfast and wait on 
her patient. But she was determined not 
to have that. She was not going to have 
those experienced, professional eyes 
watching her. 

The nurse approached the back of her 
chair. ‘Let me do your hair for you, 
Mrs. Leland. It’s so beautiful.” 

“No, thank you.” Una laughed ner- 
vously. “I’m a freak about my head. It 
svothes me to brush it myself, but I don’t 
like any one else to handle it.” 

The nurse retreated with a smile. 
“Then you are sure there is nothing more 
you would like me to do for you?” 

“Nothing, indeed. Thank you for the 
care you have taken of me, nurse.” She 
turned away with a nod of dismissal. 
“Your check—” 

The nurse came all unwittingly to the 
rescue. “Mr. Leland is down already, I 
think,” she volunteered. “Tl speak to 
him about it. Good-by. 


AVING dressed her hair to her satis- 

faction, Una went onasearch for suit- 
able morning attire. In the closet, ivory- 
panelled, light and airy as a room, she 
found everything that the heart of woman 
could desire—except plain house clothing. 
She opened a hat cupboard containing 
seven or eight costly hats, and in deep 
drawers underneath this, lingerie and un- 
derwear calculated to any feminine 
eyes with delight. On the hanger rails, 
mingled with gowns, coats and negligées, 
were petticoats of many and various 
shades and fabrics. 

Una turned over the contents of the 
drawers with a pleasure that was not un- 
mixed. She could not shake off that 
furtive, dishonorable feeling as of one who 
pries secretly into the belongings of an- 
other. Hastily but more or less com- 
pletely, she investigated the contents of 
the big closet and came finally to the con- 
clusion that the former owner, though 
dainty and most essentially feminine in 
all the details of her apparel, had been, to 
Una’s way of thinking, a little given to 
over-elaboration and richness. From the 
wide choice at her disposal she was able 
to find underwear pretty much to her 
taste; but nowhere could she discover 
anything at all approaching her idea of a 
morning house dress. Finally Una took 
the plainest gown she could find—a smoke- 
gray cloth. In the smooth rolling 
drawers of the dressing table she found, 
among an astonishingly varied and much- 
tossed-over collection of neckwear, a fichu 
collar of embroidered muslin. It made a 
pretty and demure finish to her toilette. 

When she was ready to go down, Una 
stood a minute with her hand on the door 
knob. ‘Already the room she was in had 


become somewhat familiar, had begun to 
have a friendly aspect. It was all she 
knew. She was going down to she knew 
not whom or what. However, out of dire 
extremity a certain grim courage is always 
born. The very lack of choice which an 
extremity presents is in itself a strength, 
as all forces are marshalled to meet the one 
course possible. So, mentally repeating 
her resolution to maintain at all costs 
silence as to that almost unbelievable 
thing which had happened, Una began 
her descent of the staircase. 

Half way down the stairs opened onto 
a square, continuing at a different angle. 
From the square, through leaded glass, 
Una looked down into what appeared to 
be a morning or sun room. It was long 
and rather narrow, mostly glass over- 
grown with vines, with a brown stone 
fountain urn and basin at one end. At 
the rurther end, his breakfast on a small 
table beside him, sat a man reading a 
newspaper. Una glanced at him, obtain- 
ing a fleeting impression of graceful out- 
line and ease of attitude, and looked 
involuntarily back to the narrow gold 
band on her finger. Undoubtedly this 
man was her husband—whoever she 
was—and Una’s eyes grew wide at the 
thought. She grasped the wall to steady 
herself. However, she had decided at 
dawn that it would be madness to attempt 
to forecast the probable outcome of any- 
thing that presented itself just now. She 
must strictly keep all her wits at home 
and focused on the happening of each 
hour. Hour! Each moment almost. 

She went down the remaining stairs 
and stepped into a large and exceedingly 
pleasant living-room. Almost all one side 
of it was taken up by wide windows; at 
one end was a large red granite fireplace; 
near her were quaint sliding doors of 
leaded glass, through which a_ well- 
appointed dining-room could be seen. A 
few handsome rugs on the hardwood 
floor, a piano, library table and chairs of 
many and inviting shapes constituted 
about all the furnishings of the room. 
But the dark woodwork and the hangings 
were so harmoniously subdued that the 
room seemed a picture of deep-toned 
heauty. 


ae felt exactly as a guest going to 
breakfast after a first night’s sleep in 
a strange house. She had to fight the in- 
clination to sit down and wait for someone 
to come and greet her. Instead, after 
giving herself a moment’s grace, she 
walked resolutely toward the small arch- 
way leading from the farther end of the 
living-room into the morning-room and 
into the presence of the master of the 
house. He heard her coming and quietly 
put aside his paper. Evidently he was 
not the man who had been with her in 
the car, for both this man’s wrists were 
uninjured. 

Forgetting for the moment to be other 
than curious, Una saw how nearly from 
the sound of his voice last night, and the 
manner of his spoken words, her intuition 
had been able to outline the owner. She 
saw all that she had somehow expected 
to see, even felt that she had expected to 
meet the direct and exceedingly discern- 
ing glance bent on her. 

He looked her over. The night had left 
faint blue shadows beneath the wide, 

eager eyes; a fever spot of color was still 
on either cheek, and the vivid, full-engined 
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body was languid after the  night’s 
struggle. All this increased the essen- 
tially feminine charm of her, but Una was 
entirely unconscious of any such effect. 
Instead she was rapidly revolving i in her 
mind the obvious necessity of saying 
something. As the man before her was a 
total stranger, this was decidedly a puzzle. 
However, she decided that the usual 
morning greeting would be safe and non- 
committal. With an embarrassed smile 
and a still more embarassed walk she 
approached the table. 
“Good morning.” 


Good morning, Elsie,” he replied, 
drawing a chair forward for her. “‘Are 


you feeling quite yourself again?’ 

“Quite, thank you,” she answered, 
seating herself. 

He sat and looked at her, detecting a 
difference in her manner. Nothing else, of 
course, would have been possible. The 
very concentration which Una was bring- 
ing to bear on the situation was a force 
emanating from her, and contradicting all 
the man knew and expected of this wo- 
man who was—and was not—his wife. 
Having absolutely no clue to the real 
state of aff: airs, Leland sought for an ex- 
planation in some assurance which cir- 
cumstances might have given her. 

“And so,” he went on then, ‘ 
did not overtake you this time.” 

He referred, Una did not doubt, to the 
accident of the night before. And also, 
quite apparently, to much more; but of 
that she could not even guess. “Would you 
callit an overtaking?” she parried in reply. 

“T suppose not—literally.” He poimted 
to the paper on the floor beside him. “‘I 
sce Renshaw has been able to keep it out 
That is rather easy for him, 
do you consider I 


‘Nemesis 


anyway. But where 
stand in the matter?” 

Una looked at him in silence. She could 
not possibly make any safe reply. 

“T mean,” he went on, “in respect to 
what I once told you about bringing my 
name into actual public disfavor. Do you 
remember?” 

Una made answer what was for her the 
truth. “‘No—I don’t remember what you 
particularly refer to.” 
| think you do,” Leland contradicted 
quietly. “I told you that the first time 
you made a public parade of my name I 
should banish at once the reluctance I 
feel at eiving a woman the first actual turn 
into the downward path. Not to mince 
matters, that I should begin divorce pro- 
ceedings. I suppose you'll say that my 
name hasn’t been paraded yet. It hasn't 

in print. 

He paused, as if expecting her to make 
some reply. But it was impossible for 
Una to speak. She was expected to take 
up the thread of a story she knew nothing 
of. His words, however, conveyed a great 
deal to her shamed, intent understanding. 
Some of the terror and helplessness of the 
meet returned to her. What was going 

o become of her after all? 

‘You have always ridiculed what you 
were pleased to call my unfounded sus- 
pic ‘ions,’ he went on after a moment. 

“But I wasn’t suspecting—I knew. Still, 
I let it go at that, as being less undignified 
on the whole. But what are we going to 
do now? We can’t either of us pretend 
that we don’t know—and know that the 
other knows.” 

It was a direct question and demanded 
an answer. 
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the situation as she could, Una voiced 
what seemed to her the only possible 
course. “You must do whatever you 
think best,”’ she said gently. 

Again Leland looked, at her with faint 
curiosity in his eyes. “Well, I like that 
better than the silly tears ‘and denials 
that I have been treated to of late,” he 
observed. 

Until he spoke, Una, with all her per- 
plexity and trouble, had never once 
thought of tears. But now that he men- 
tioned them she was conscious of a sense 
of fullness about the eyes, as if they would 
flood at a moment’s notice; and she was 
both surprised and disgusted. Tears had 
never been one of her weaknesses. How- 
ever, she combated the suggestion in the 
best possible way. She dismissed it, and 
turned her whole attention to meeting the 
odds against her. 

Leland leaned forward a little, resting 
his arm on the arm of the chair and his 
chin on his hand. 

“T often wonder what it is you’re bank- 
ing on, Elsie. Well, of course I know it’s 
one of two things. Perhaps both. But I 
can’t account for your crediting either. 
Because usually you’re no fool.” A slight, 
reflective smile was on his lips, but in his 
eyes neither resentment nor sadness. He 
was too strong a man for either to last 
long. “But I suppose that as long as a 
woman of your kind can look into her 
mirror and see that her bodily charms are 
still undiminished, she can not possibly 
conceive of any man’s infatuation waning. 
Mind and character have nothing to do 
with the matter, seeing that the physical 
was all that was ever taken into account. 
I'll wager”’—his smile deepened—‘“that 
you’re as confident as you are that you’re 
sitting there before me, that it’s my still 
unbroken infatuation for you that makes 
me so wilfully blind to many things. 
Doubtless you think I’m breaking my 
heart in secret. And it’s so romantic! 
Neither younor your associates—who must 
think me either a great idiot or a spiritless 
cur—could understand that, though my 
love and respect for you are dead, I still 
have a shade of respect left for the vows I 
took to protect and cherish you. I know 
your nature; I know the man you are deal- 
ing with. I know that as soon as I with- 
draw my name and the protection of my 
home from you, your path will be one 
steady, even if slow, descent. I’ve seen 
it all before. But,’ his tone was quieter, 
more deliberate, ‘‘don’t go too far. Just 
as soon as I’m obliged to take official 
cognizance, I shall—in only one way. 
And there will be no withdrawing from 
that stand, once taken.” 

His cool, deliberate gaze still rested on 
her face, and Una returned the gaze, 
almost fascinated, unable, it seemed, to 
think, much less speak. Then Leland 
bent over and picked up the paper which 
he had cast loosely on the ground. 

“T don’t believe Annie knows you’re 
down,” he said. “Better ring.” 


FTER Leland had left the house, going 
presumably to his office or business, 
Una still remained at the table, too con- 
fused, too dazed to ring. The maelstrom 
of her thoughts and emotions was so great 
that, as if by some centrifugal force born 
of it, she herself seemed in the centre of 
the wild current, motionless, feelingless, 
thoughtless. 
After a while Annie came in to remove 
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the breakfast dishes. She proved to be a 
strong, competent-looking young woman 
of probably Swedish or Finnish extraction. 
She exclaimed with surprise on seeing 
Una, explained that she had been about 
to come up to see if she wouldn’t like her 
breakfast in bed and promised her a 
dainty breakfast in a few minutes. She 
talked as if to a spoiled child, and Una’s 
strained, unnaturally alert perceptions 
had no difhculty in discovering that 
Annie had managed the house pretty 
much to suit herself, petting and pamper- 
ing her mistress as part of the process. 
Womanlike, a resolution shot across Una’s 
troubled consciousness to the effect that, 
if her stay in the house should be of any 
duration, she would most certainly 
manage it herself. 

In a few minutes Annie came back, 
bringing a breakfast of hot toast, eggs, 
fragrant coffee, thick cream and marma- 
lade; and to Una’s surprise, in spite of her 
overwrought state, the sight of food was 
unmistakably pleasant. She ate all that 
the tray contained and was astounded 
at the amount she had consumed. Appa- 
rently, however, Annie did not share this 
surprise when she came to take the tray 
away. 

Annie had evidently been in the con- 
fidence of her mistress. She talked a great 
deal, describing her feelings when her mis- 
tress was brought home unconscious and 
commented on the affability of the nurse. 

“You could talk to her,” she observed. 
“Some of them are so stuck up, you don’t 
dare say a word to them.” 

Una did not share her enthusiasm on 
the subject. She looked at the servant so 
thoughtfully that Annie decided that her 
mistress must be still ill-tempered and 
moody. So she took up the tray and went. 


HE food seemed to act as a tonic to 
Una. After Annie had gone, she no 
longer tried to think of everything at once. 
Her thoughts cleared. One subject now 
occupied her attention, but that just now 
seemed the bitterest of all. It was Leland 
and his words. As she thought them over 
a sense of injustice amounting to a perfect 
rage possessed Una. It seemed impossible 
to contemplate seeing much of this man 
and not telling him—insisting and shout- 
ing it—that she was not, and never could 
be, what he evidently thought she was. 
The fact that she was plainly not going to 
be troubled with any displays of conjugal 
affection failed to comfort her. The relief 
that this fact might have afforded was 
swallowed up in shame and disgust at the 
character he invested her with—justly, 
no doubt, as far as he knew. If he had 
been a man she could have disliked it 
would have been easier. But he was not. 
She liked him. 
Seeing that like and dislike is not a 
matter of personal choice, but a demand 





made with mathematical precision by the | 


worth of the accosting spirit and paid 
willy-nilly with like precision, it stands 
decided that no man or woman can be in 
the company of another for even the first 
half hour and not really know beyond any 
doubt what it is to be—like or dislike. 
Una did not attempt to argue away the 
fact that she liked Leland. She liked the 
level, unwavering glance; the ease and 
grace of movement that gave silent assur- 
ance of balanced nerves as well as bal- 
anced muscles; the calm strength of a 
character that could not be diverted from 
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Your BoyLike 


‘His School 











HE average boy hates school. 


He sees no reason for it. He 
seldom goes beyond second year 
in high school. Fathers, mothers: 
what wouldn’t you give to show 

our boys in a boy-natural way 
ust how much sck.ool really means 
to them! The publishers of The 
American Boy assigned William 
Heyliger, a favorite writer with 
their 500,000 boy readers, to do just 
this. Aftera year spent with prac- 
tical educ ators evi rywhe re he has 
written “/iigh Benton’’, about a 
boy whofirst hated school and why 
he came to like it. This great story 
starts in the September issue of 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine | 


for Boysin All the World.’ 

It’s an entirely different school 
story, a fascinating, absorbing 
story that your boy will read eager- 
ly. He’ll live it himself. It puts 
school in a new light. Gives him 
his bearings on what school really 
is for him. You owe it to your 
boy’s future to put this story in his 
hands. School opens in September, 

“High Benton” starts with the Sep- 
tember American Boy. Buy it at 
your news-stand, 20c, or subscribe, 
$2 a year. 

The Sprague Publishing Co., 
Dept. 29, Detroit, Mich. 
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| its course by woman’s tears or men’s 
sneers. 

Moreover, and this seemed to give most 
of the sting to the situation, Una felt quite 
ridiculously sure that Leland would like 
her, too, did he really know her. 

Here Una rose abruptly, as if bringing 
to a close an unpleasant conversation with 
herself. She realized very vividly that 
much thought along these lines would 
bring back = dread sense of unreality 
and insecurity, that her present salvation 
lay in Snel and handling only 
strictly material things. 

She went into the living room and in- 
vestigated it more closely. 
the fireplace, on either side, wide book- 
cases were built into the wall. The vol- 
umes on the shelves announced, as if with 
staring placards, the diverse characters of 
the two occupants of the house. It was 
quite plain that the two had never shared 
the same literary tast: s. Una divined 
that some fiat of Leland’s had produced 
so clean a division. In ee one case were 
engineering works, mathematical books, 
encyclopaedias, dictionaries in several 
languages, poets and __ philosophers. 
Among these latter were some volumes 
that Una felt she was glad to see. In the 
other case stood books on card games, on 
tennis, musical works, and dozens of 
novels by modern writers. On the library 
table at one end of the room were heaped 
indiscriminately fashion papers and 
music; on the piano stood a row of songs, 
some good and some merely popular. 
Una looked lovingly at the keys of the 
instrument. She had a feeling that she 
played a little, and loved music exceed- 
ingly. But she did not dare to touch 
the inviting ivory keys. She might be 
so much less of a musician than the 
other woman that they would inevitably 
betray her even to so great a novice in the 
art of piano playing as Annie probably 
was. So she turned away and went into 
the dining-room. She admired the fine 
oak woodwork; the massive, simple side- 
board built boldly out from the wall; the 
plain, heavy-beamed ceiling. She went 
up to the sideboard and examined each 
piece of silver and cut glass; pulled open 
doors and drawers and busied herself, like 
a bride in a newly furnished house, with 
an inspection of its contents. While she 
was still engaged in this fascinating occu- 
pation, she was startled by the distant 
ringing of a telephone bell. 

She looked round almost helplessly. 
The telephone was not in the room with 
her, and she hurried back into the living- 
room. Again it rang. Now she recog- 
nized the sound as coming from the morn- 
ing room. She reached the instrument 
and automatically placed the receiver to 
her ear before realizing her predicament. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Captain Peter B. Kyne brought back from 
France a seventy-five pound veteran of the 
trenches. His Marcel Dupuys 
Kyne now, and he is a real boy, take it 
from his foster-father. The little ‘‘Frog’s’’ 
experiences under fire cover long periods of 
the most thrilling action, and Captain Kyne 
has written a highly entertaining article 
about these exploits and about the boy’s ad- 
ventures in his new home. This will be one 
| of the many features of the October Sunset. 
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The New Fight for Democracy 


(Continued from page 


Would you have had him wait till that 
time came, till you and I came over to 
him?”’ 

A republic is never infallible, above all 
weakness or sin. At the best its purposes 
are always mixed. But this fact leaves 
room for the higher motive, tow: urd which 
the good citizen may alw ays turn. On 
some issue, at least, he will alw: ays be with 
the minority. Never to be so is to count 
for little in a democratic state. And 
every minority holds together in the hope 
that it may sometime become the major- 
ity. Without this prospect it soon dis- 
solves; all the sooner if it is given full 
liberty of expression. 

Democracy need never be afraid of 
anti-social doctrines. As Wendell Phil- 
lips once observed, “He does not really 
believe his own opinion, who dares not 
give free scope to his opponent.” “Let 
Truth and Falsehood grapple,” said John 
Milton; “who ever knew Truth to be put 
to the worse in a free and open encounter? 
Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be 
in the field she is sure to hold her own.” 

The remedy for all abuses of freedom 
is more freedom, larger experience and 
larger responsibility. Public opinion, 
legally expressed, is adequate to correct 
every excess. wish men to be free,” 
said Byron, “as much from mobs as from 
kings, from you as from me.” President 
Wilson asserts (1916): 

“Tf there is one thing that we love more 
dearly than another in the United States, 
it is that every man should have the 
privilege, unmolested and_ uncriticized, 
to utter the real convictions of his mind.” 


Lord Acton of Cambridge, ‘man of 
vast insights,” once declared that “con- 


centration of power is the real danger to 
democracy,” and that the establishment 
of the Bill of Rights (1689) was the most 
significant feature in the modern history 
of England. This he regarded as a nota- 
ble step in the “evolution of safeguards” 
to individual freedom, “the great problem 
of the next age.” 

American liberty is the child of British 
freedom, one of the basic foundation 
stones of which is found in the Magna 
Charta extorted in 1215 from the reac- 
tionary King John. ‘The thirty-ninth 
article of this pregnant document reads 
as follows: 

“No freeman shall be arrested or de- 
tained in prison. . . or in any way mo- 
lested . . . unless by the Jawful judgment 
of his peers and by the law of the land.” 

In England’s age-long conflict of justice 
against privilege, the freeman’s rights 
were proclaimed in the current affirmation 
that “an Englishman’s home ts his castle,” 
and his body sacred from official man- 
handling except under legal accusation of 
crime. These doctrines were authorita- 
tively set forth by Lord Chatham: 

“Every man’s house has been called his 

castle . and why is it called his castle? 

Is it because it is defended by a wall, and 

because it is surrounded by a moat? No! 

It may be nothing but a straw-built shed. 

It may be open to all the elements; the 

wind may enter it, the rain may entcr; 

but the king cannot.” 


24) 


The Bill of Rights emph: sized personal 
freedom by declaring “‘the law as it stood” 
in Great Britain, confirm! ng at the same 
time certain rights of citizen and of 
Parhament. Article V insists “That it is 
the right of subjects to petition the King, 
and all commitments and persecutions for 
such petitionings are illegal.” Article IX 
declares ““Vhat the freedom of speech and 
debate or proceedings in Parliament 
ought not to be impeached or questioned 
in any place outside of Parliament.” 

These declarations and other of like 
tenor from Magna Charta down to the 
present time form the basis of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, and the main provisions of 
the Bill of Rights were adopted in the 
Constitution of the United States as well 
as in those of the several commonwealths. 

The second amendment to our Consti- 
tution provides for free speech and a free 
press in these words: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech; or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and petition the government for a redress 
of grievances.” 


The fourth amendment reads as follows: 


“The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath and affirmation and particularly 
describing the place to be searched and the 
persons or things to be seized.” 


Such was our response to the “Alien 
and Sedition Laws’; and every similar 
attempt to save the social fabric by the 
repression of open discussion will be met 
in the same spirit by a free people. A full 
definition of democratic freedom is im- 
plied in the following from John Stuart 


Mill: 


“Tf all mankind, minus one, were of one 
opinion, and only one person was of con- 
trary opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one person, than 
he, if he had the power, would be justified 
in silencing mankind. Strange it is that 
men should admit the validity of the argu- 
ments for free discussion but object to their 
being ‘pushed to the extreme,’ not seeing 
that unless the reasons are good in an 
extreme case, they are not good in any 
case.” 


From a personal letter of Mr. Amos 
Pinchot to Mr. Samuel Gompers I am 
permitted to make an illustrative quo- 
tation: 


“Tf the fight for democracy is to be won 
in this country, we must keep one thought 
clear and one principle sacred: the initia- 
tive and independence of the average man 
must be protected. It is the sole founda- 
tion of our democracy. The moment you 
find the American citizen disciplined to 
authority and trained to look for leader- 
ship to a superior class, at that moment 
you have lost democracy and with it all 
that is vital or valuable in American life.” 


The essence of civic freedom consists in 
a man’s making the most of life while 
directing the process himself. This social 
justice enables him to do. A static world 
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of industrial contentment in which intel- 
lectual development remains a privilege 
of the select few is (however disguised) a 
medieval conception. If any form of gov- 
ernment could of itself guarantee freedom 
and justice it would defeat its own ends 
through weakening incentive. Nothing 
can take the place of individual initiative; 
“benevolent paternalism” is one of the 
most difficult and perilous réles a govern- 
ment can assume. Thus far the auto- 
cratic officialism which has tried with one 
hand to safeguard the workman, with the 
other has checked his liberty by holding 
him to his place. There is only a narrow 
outlook for the individual among stand- 
ardized human units, whatever the pro- 
vision for their security, by whatsoever 


agency employed. And absolute human 
standardization is possible only at the 
very bottom of the scale. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s definition of centralized socialism as 
“The Coming Slavery” was not wholly 
without warrant. 

The essential need of civilization to-day 
is thus expressed by Vernon Kellogg: 

“The time has come not only for peace 
among nations and self-determination of 
peoples, but for peace among classes and 
self-determination of individuals.” 

Class distinctions are relics of a vanish- 
ing tyranny. The nation is nothing, its 
independence is nothing, except as these 
contribute towards individual justice, 
the welfare, happiness and efficiency of 
the individual man. 





A Star in Arcadia 


(Continued from page 32) 


He was rather shrewd, she saw. “Does 
that matter!” 

“Tt matters a lot. You’d ruin anything 
good. Tell you what. Come on out and 
jump in my car. I'll run you into town. 
We'll get some things.” 

“A cent and a half a box?” said Beth 
thriftily. “And how many boxes do you 
suppose I could pick in a day! I don’t, 
you see, feel justified in making too great 
an outlay.” 

He laughed again. “If you'll promise 
me you'll not say “This is so sudden!’ I'll 
tell you I'll buy your clothes. As a mat- 
ter of business—for the sake of saving 
the berries. I’ll be glad to.” 

So they went out and got in the car. 
It was a very good car indeed, and it 
slipped smoothly down the long hill 
toward the valley, and presently she 
inquired: 

“How fast can you go, Mr. Murray?” 
(A query perhaps quite characteristic of 
a film star!) 

He looked at her soberly. ““Twenty- 
five miles in this state, Miss Driscoll.” 
She giggled. “How fast do you go?” 

His mouth relaxed and his eyes 
twinkled. “I'll tell you,” he said. 
“There’s a level stretch below of very 
fair roadway. I hope to high heaven we 
don’t meet any teams. You watch the 
speedometer and see. Whenever I’ve 
been driving really fast I’ve never had 
time to look at it, so I’m not sure.” 


—, o’clock the evening following 
saw Miss Driscoll dumped from a noisy 
truck-load of pickers at her front gate. 
She was clad in a blue workingman’s 
shirt, blue overalls, and her own heavy 
tramping shoes and stockings. On her 
head was ten cents’ worth of straw hat. 
On her scratched arms a pair of heavy 
cotton stockings, clipped off at the feet, 
from which her ten empurpled fingers 
protruded. Her baggy knees were 
smeared with good red soil and her face 
was streaked with the sticky blue-black 
of many a defunct berry. In her pocket 
there were a dozen bits of green, pink 
and yellow pasteboard. By these tokens 
Miss Driscoll knew that she had earned 
that day a dollar and twenty-three cents. 
“Simply dandy for the first day!’’ every- 
one had politely assured her. She knew 


it wasn’t, though, and to-morrow she 
meant to beat that—a lot. 

“Good-bye, girlie!’ shouted the un- 
ceremonious pickers, of both sexes. “Till 
to-morrow!” 

Mr. Murray waved his hand genially 
from the driver’s seat. “I’ll be honking 
round for you at five!” was his cheerful 
contribution. 

“Have a heart!’ she besought him. 

“Or a little earlier,” he said inexorably. 


A WEEK later Shag Morgan received a 
snap-shot, apparently of anondescript 
urchin, in overalls much too big for him, 
in a disreputable tattered straw hat, lean- 
ing one arm nonchalantly on a fence rail, 
holding in the other a crate of berries. 
The face was admirably disguised in 
berry juice. On the back he read: 
“Princess Anne — Champion Berry 
Picker—Riverview Ranch—No Quitter.” 

“She looks like she’d eaten her own 
weight in ’em,” said Shag, grinning. 
“Thank heaven they ain’t fattening!” 
He thrust the snap-shot carelessly in a 
cubbyhole of his desk. This, you under- 
stand, was before the war. There was no 
advertising value in overalls then. 

Blackcaps came to their end, and there 
was a three-day respite before black- 
berries came on. There were only five 
acres of those, and pickers were more 
plentiful—but Miss Briscoll stayed on. 

Her interest in fried chicken and hot 
biscuits had returned. The world’s best 
literature, however, was once more run- 
ning rapidly away from her. 

Presently the blackberry bushes, too, 
were stripped. Unless she followed the 
example of the other pickers who picked 

‘evergreens’ on their own for the can- 

nery at five cents a pound, Miss Driscoll 
was out of a job. So be it! She’d had 
quite enough of berrying for one vacation. 
She glanced over her account. “Black- 
caps $37. 40, blackberries $22.78.” She 
laughed. “If I stay on and pick hops, 
and then prunes, I dare say I should make 
almost as much as that littlest cream dress 
in ‘The Far-away Princess’ cost me!” 

Then she looked in her glass. 

“Just the same, I’m a ruined young 
star!” she decided. “Brown as a nut— 
and that’s not slang. I wonder if I’ll ever 
have a complexion again? If Madame 
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THE GMC FRONT AXLE 


Great tensile strength with light weight 
are combined in GMC Front Axles. 
Special analysis steel, heat-treated, 
is employed, with steering knuckles 
and knuckle arms drop-forged and 
heat-treated. 




















—and Business Prestige 


T would be hard indeed to find a better example of 

the sort of prestige coveted by all high class retail 

business than that of The Bailey, Banks © Biddle 
Company, the famous jewelers of Philadelphia. 


Founded in 1832, this house is a Philadelphia institu- 
tion. Through four score years it has been accorded the 
patronage of the fine old aristocratic families of America’s 
first capital. 


Eighty years ago The Bailey, Banks ©& Biddle Com- 
pany sold its precious wares of jewels and plate in a 
quaint colonial shop and delivered them in a horse- 
drawn coach. 

Today the company occupies a magnificent modern store, con- 


taining so extensive a collection of precious stones, jewelry and 
objets d’art that it is one of the showplaces of Philadelphia. 


And today The Bailey, Banks © Biddle Company is using for 
its delivery service five GMCs, finished and appointed in a style 
appropriate to their occupation. 


The Bailey, Banks (& Biddle Company bought its first three 
GMCs in 1915, and in the following year purchased two more, 
making a fleet of five which has now been in service from three 
to four years. 


GMC Trucks are for high class concerns that want their delivery 
equipment properly to represent them in appearance and perform- 
ance. GMC reliability has become proverbial—GMC construction 
is the reason. 


The General Motors Corporation gives to GMC Trucks a 
financial backing that assures permanent availability of service and 
parts. 


GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 380) 
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Tool of Opportunity” 


Watermanisi{deal fountain Pen 


Students returning to school and college, and busi- 
ness men and women returning to: their regular 
occupations enjoy a distinct advantage if equipped 
with Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 

Its unfailing readiness to write instantly anywhere, 
without need for desk or inkwell, saves time and mul- 
tiplies daily the opportunities for accomplishment. 

In actual use, it is the most satisfactory and 
economical of all handwriting mediums, and its years 

of service are an added source of satisfaction to its 
matchless convenience. 
You can find in Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen a 


fhe nib that suits you perfectly and a size of barrel that 
\| / fits your hand comfortably. 
/ Your dealer will help in your selection. 


Three Types: Regular, Safety and Self-Filling 
$2.50 and up, at Best Dealers 
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BUILD BEFORE 
RICES GO UP! 


Building materials all show an upward 
tendency, with no relief in sizht. 

Our Ready-Cut Home, shipped direct from 
the factory to you, will save labor and 
money. You can put it up yourself. 

Each piece of lumber is plainly marked, 
We tell you what every piece is and where 
it goes. Build before prices ;o up. We 
guarantee satisfaction and saving. 6c will 
bring you our Pian Book. 

Write today 

FENNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
310 Ship Street, Portland, Ore, 






























Marcella could see my hands! I don’t 
suppose years of manicuring will make 
them quite the same. ‘Total—sixty dol- 
lars and eighteen cents. If any muck- 
raker had ever told me there was that 
much hard work in sixty dollars, I'd have 
hooted with scorn! It was a frightfully 
Spartan thing to do—but I enjoyed it, 
and it’s made me as hard as nails—sixty 
dollars—think of it!” 

It had been the cheapest vacation she 
had taken since she had become a star 
and, so many things there are that can’t 
be measured in dollars, the pleasantest. 

There was Don Murray, for instance. 
She couldn’t measure him in dollars. Or 
those drives in his car through the long 
lovely evenings, with the cool wind blow- 
ing in her face and the lilt of laughter 
singing in her heart. Or those rare stolen 
days when they slipped away in the pearl- 
gray dawn to whip the upper reaches of 
the river for trout. Or his cleanness of 
body and mind, or his unstudied, easy 
grace of manner, or the way he looked at 
her—or the way she felt impelled to reply 
to those looks. Dollars beside those 
things were dreary stuff! Besides, she 
had enough of them. She could amply 
afford to be uncalculating. Nor did she 
pause to think where it would end. But 
perhaps she had an inkling! 


ND so it was that one night on Mrs. 

Pritchard’s veranda she put her 
hand in his, and found her prim good- 
night smothered upon her lips. She was 
startled, it is true, but she wasn’t in the 
least surprised. And it seemed, without 
any thought about it at all, the most 
divinely natural thing in the world for 
her own lips to reply. 

Then suddenly it came over her what 
she was doing, and she caught her breath 
sharply and pushed him away. Her 
cheeks were hot. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I—I’m ashamed of 
myself!” 

He laughed softly. “You utterly 
adorable thing!” he said. “Do you know 
that I love you?” 

“T know—you—act like it!” 

“You're such a mysterious girl—I don’t 
know anything at all about you—except 
that you're the girl I’ve been waiting for 
—oh, the last thousand eons or so! 

“Shall I confess to you? I think I will. 
For three years, ever since I saw her the 
first time on the screen—until I saw you 
—I thought I was in love with Crystal 
Du Bois, your double. You can’t blame 
me—she’s so like you. I ran across a pic- 
ture of her yesterday, in a magazine, with 
her party starting for Alaska. And I re- 
membered, laughing, that I used to be 
simply crazy about her. I saved her 
pictures. I thought she was the most 
beautiful being on earth—until I saw 
you!” 

Miss Driscoll was happily laughing. 
“And then?” 

“Then I knew what a chump I had 
been. She couldn’t hold a candle to 





“Don—dear—you won’t mind if I 
laugh at you? Because, you see, I am 
Crystal Du Bois.” 
“Don’t joke, Beth. You—” 
“T—am—Crystal—Du Bois,” said Beth. 
“You—why, Crystal Du Bois is in 
Alaska!” 
“Press-agent stuff, Don! Alaska 1s 
where people think she ought to be. She’s. 














really here, getting a rest from publicity. | 
Crystal Du Bois is Beth Driscoll, and I | 
am both of them. A triple réle, you see.”’ 

“T don’t believe you,” he said. “I 
don’t!” | 

“he's true.” 

Then, as he stepped from the shadow 
into the moonlight, she saw his face 
twisted with pain. He looked at her 
terribly. 

“You—Crystal Du 
hoarsely. “Oh—my God!’ 

Without another word he turned and 
fied from her. She heard his car start, 
saw its lights darting erratically into the 
black landscape with the turns of the 
road. She watched them, dry-eyed, out 
of sight. 

Then she went into the house and cried. 
It was only two hours later that it 
dawned upon her what was the matter 
with him. 

“Oh—oh—oh! You little fool!’ she 
cried fiercely to herself. Then she went 
off in a tempest of hysterical laughter. 


’ 


Bois!” he said 


T was late the next afternoon, when 
she had given up expecting him unti! 
after supper and had gone for a walk, | 
that he overtook her on the road. Her 
quick eyes took in his pallor and the 
slouch of body, and she was filled with 

pity and distress. 

“Do you mind talking with me a 
minute?” he asked. 

“No—Don.” 

“Then won’t you sit down here?” He 
indicated a fallen length of fir. She set- 
tled herself upon it. 

“You are Crystal Du Bois?” 


‘ , 


myes7 
“T want to apologize for last night,” he 
said. “You—vyou had a perfect right to 
be Crystal Du Bois. I had no right to be 
beor. And I suppose I should have 
been warned from the beginning. Your 
clothing, for one thing. Your complete 
perfection. | knew the moment I savy 
you that you were fine expensive. 
And I knew, too, that you looked like 
Crystal Du Bois. 
“But, on the other hand, who could 
have dreamed of her being here? Alone 
a summer boarder at Mrs. Pritchard’s, 
whom [’ve known all my life? Don’t you 
see how utterly impossible that was? 
“And Crystal Du Bois, I supposed, was 
in Alaska with he How, in 
God’s name, was | 
] 
I 


and 


her husband. 
to know?” 
] 


k wad. 


Beth shook her 

“So I was deceived. Everyone was. 
In that réle—vour art was perfect!” 

“My art was perfect? Why do you say 
[ plaved a réle?*” 

“What else was it? You, the film star, 
with vour fabulous salary—with—” 

“Did it ever occur to you that mor 
things than Alaska might be press-agent 
stuff, Don?” 

“A few thousand one way or another 
what does it matter’ The principle of it’s 
the same. 

“All that time I spent harmlessly ador- 
ing Crystal Du Bois, [ knew, of course, 
that I wasn’t really in love with her 
that I only fancied the girl I theught her 
to be. She had made a tremendous suc- 
cess—she was rich—she had tasted the 
poisonous adulation of millions—she had 
gone through the mill—she was sophisti- 
cated—the bloom was gone from her 


she had been pawed over by a hundred 
shoddy actors! 


Although she gave the 
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The Great Task of Construction 


With the coming of peace the Bell 
System faced an enormous con- 
struction program. Conditions 
arising from war resulted in the 
wiping outof the reserve equipment 
normally maintained, and necessary 
to give prompt connection to new 
subscribers. The release of industry 
and accumulated growth of popu- 
lation now makes telephone de- 
mands almost overwhelming. 


Telephone construction, includ- 
ing buildings, switchboards, con- 
duits, cables and toll lines, must, 
from its inherent nature, be under- 
taken in large units. A metropolitan 
switchboard, with its tens of thou- 
sands of parts, may require from 
two to three years to construct and 


install. 
. , 
Only great extension can meet the 


APHOME > 
far = 


present excess burden of traffic and 
provide for future requirements. 
Extension which cares for immedi- 
ate demand, only, is uneconomical 
and calls for continuous work of 
such acharacter asto be frequently 
detrimental to the service. 


During the war the Beli System de- 
voted all its margin to the needs of 
the Government. The great task of 
getting back to normal pre-war ex- 
cellence of operation requires the 
reestablishment of an economic 
operating margin capable of taking 
care of a larger growth than has 
the Bell 


ever before confronted 


System. 


Construction is being pushed to the 
limit of men and materials; while 
every effort is being made to pro- 
vide the best, present service. 


‘e AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


is ¥ 
( JP AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Poiicy 


One System 


Universal Service 

















SOMETIMES WE SEE A PERSON WHO DOESN'T USE A 
WHITING-ADAMS 


traps VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 


SHAVING BRUSH 


Very full of smooth best quality bristles or badger 
hair. They make shaving a pleasure. Treated with 
U.S. Government’s process of preventing infection. Anthrax 
cannvi come from them. 


Send for Illustrated Literature | 


JONN L. WHITING-3. 5. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and the Largest in the World 
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(The same splendid quality 
and individuality in 
each model 


DRESS 





















(The Shirt You'll Be 
Glad You Bought 


There Is a distinctiveness 
of style and workmanship — 
in a Racine that is rare in 
flannel shirts. Its utility, 
durability and comfort 
have won for it the name 
“The shirt with a mulhon 
friends.” § Sold by dealers 
who place their customers’ 
interest first. 


‘The Chas Aiishule rMie. @. 



































Patents 


Patents. Write for Free Hlustrated Guide 
Book, How To Obtain A Patent. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. _Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








Mtscellaneous 





Crocheters Wanted—Positively no canvass- 
ing. Stamped, addressed envelope for particulars. 
Mrs. Meixel, 517 Lycoming St., Williamsport, Pa. 





Fear no criticism— 
be sure of admiration 
—if you use Carmen. It 
stays on. 

White, Cream, Flesh, Pink and 
the new Carmen-Brunette Shade 
50c Everywhere 


Complexion 


Powder 














Songs, Stortes, Etc. 





Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject. t compose music 
and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chicago. 








Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., Room 212, 920 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





You Write Words for a Song—We Write the 
music, publish, and secure a copyright. Submit 


poems on any subject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Room 126, Chicago, Illinois. 





East or West — North or South 











Talcum Powder 


Is the choice of women of the most refined 
taste. There is a subtle fascination in its 
delicate 'odor—like the gentle breath of a 
' rose. Anditisso refreshing and soothing 
| tothe most tender skin. 
Trial Offer: Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
end Package containing four Jap Rose_minia- 
tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 
JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
1242 W. North Ave., Chicago © 


JAP ROSE 











illusion of innocence beautifully enough, 

I knew at heart that it was all a lie.” 
“You aren’t—so awfully—complimen- 

tary—are you?” asked Beth, half laugh- 


| ing, half crying. 


“So you can imagine how you hit me! 
Here was a Crystal Du Bois with no sham, 
no lying about her. Good—and utterly 
beautiful. Sincere—unspoiled—natural. 
You never struck a false note! I—I don’t 
understand you yet! Crystal Du Bois 
in a berry patch—in overalls—scratched 
and dirty and stained with juvice—and 
laughing over it—like an ordinary ranch 
girl! No—it isn’t possible!” 

“Excuse me—I don’t get your view- 
point exactly,” said Beth. “I—is it your 
notion, then, that moving-picture ac- 
tresses aren’t human?” 

“And when—last night—I kissed you,” 
he went on, without heeding her, “I—I 
would have staked my sou/ on it that you 
-—you hadn’t been kissed before!” 

“Td like to know,” said Beth, weakly 
and tearfully, “where you learned so 
much about—kisses! And I never had 
been—before—like that!” 

“And when you told me you were Crys- 
tal Du Bois—maybe you can imagine how 
I felt! Since last night I’ve tramped 
fifty miles—I’ve tramped myself to utter 
physical exhaustion. I had an idea I was 
a strong man—that things couldn’t hurt 
me like they do other folk. I—I was a 
poor, ignorant fool. They can.” 

“Are you quite through now?” asked 
Beth. 

eae 

“Then maybe I can talk—a little—too? 
I haven’t been a star so very long—a little 
over three years. And I’m twenty-three 
years old—nearly. Suppose that the life 
of a film star is all that you say it is. 
Would that prevent me from being a 
human being? What about the other 
nineteen years of my life, when I wasn’t 
an actress—when was an ordinary 
school-girl—and stenographer—like a few 
million other ordinary girls? You seem 
to think moving-picture actress is synony- 
mous with monster of depravity! 

“If I didn’t care for you—a lot—I’d be 
simply furious with you, even if you have 
been hurt! 

“*Pawed over by a hundred shoddy 
actors, you say! Why, nobody goes 
through this world without being ‘pawed 
over’! You’re ‘pawed over’ as long as 
you live! Your nurse begins it, the doctor 
‘paws over’ you, the hair-dresser, the 
manicurist, and your barber, and it ends 
finally with the undertaker ‘pawing over’ 
you!—and I’d like to know how many 
girls you’ve ‘pawed over’ in dances? And 
how many of them have you kissed? And 
not kissed as I did, either!” 

sj) Ss 

“Oh, I am angry with you!” cried Beth, 
springing to her feet. “‘ ‘Sophisticated’ 
—‘the bloom rubbed off’—oh, I’m furious! 
I never cared for any other man in my 
lifel No man ever—really—kissed me 
but you! Plenty of them wanted to—not 
one got the chance. Every bit of bloom 
that’s rubbed off—you—you—rubbed!” 

“But,” he broke in, white and dis- 
mayed, “you—you’re married!” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” She broke down in the 
midst of her anger, and burst into 
laughter. “Why, why do I keep forget- 
ting that!” . , 

After a moment she said, sobering: 
“You—Don Murray—listen to me! 
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Because it is so soft and 
yielding that restful and 
beneficial sleep is assured. 


SLEEP 


ON AIR Our Air Mattresses 


are Sanitary, Vermin and 
Waterproof, never get hard or lumpy. When 
deflated make a light compzct package. 
METROPOLITAN-AIR-GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom- 
mended by campers, hunters, physicians, autoists 
and woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG C FREE. » 

Established 1841 Made only by 
ATHOL MFG. CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
71 Chestnut Avenue 





“Babies Smile 


when stomachs do their 
work and bowels move naturally. 
Fretful, crying babies need 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 


The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 
to maké the stomach digest food, 
and bowels to move as they 
should. Contains noalcohol, 
opiates, narcotics, or other 
harmful ingredients, 
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WIN 


DUNLO 
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“VAC sats Sg) 
M4 


At to the already long 
list of world-wide champion- 
ship victories, comes the cable from ' 
St. Andrews, Scotland, saying that 
Abe Mitchell, using Dunlop 31 Vac, 
won the professional championship 


of Great Britain and Gold Medal. 


All the 
cracks competed—Duncan was second, 
Vardon third, Ray fourth. 


$1.00 each 


Dunlop Vac No. 29 
$1.00 each 


Dunlop Vac No.3] . . . 
$12 a dozen in sealed boxes 


To know Le ball satisfaction and to improve your 
golf buy DUNLOP “*VACS” of your professional 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry 


New York: T. W. Niblett, Suite 2014-A, 305 Fifth Ave. 















“The first year of my movie career, | 
suppose I got about thirty thousand 
written proposals, and nearly five hun- 
dred personal ones. Why, men laid in 
wait for me everywhere! They never 
seemed to think little formalities like 
introductions or being acquainted mat- 
tered. They paced the street before my 
bungalow waiting for me to come out. 
They stopped me in stores, in restaurants, 
anywhere! What could Ido? The letters 
were easy enough. I burned them—or my 
maid did. But the personal applicants? 
Was I to call a policeman? 

“So I invented Mr. Albert J. Donohue, 
and then Shag Morgan went out and 
hunted for a man to be him. I had my- 
self photographed with him—a hundred 
times. And every time it was done I paid 
him five dollars for it! He isn’t in the 
least sentimental about me. On the con- 
trary, he thinks it’s worth five dollars. 
He has a wife. And she’s thinking of 
raising on me. She thinks—he told me 
on the Ketchikan—that the ‘ojum’ 1s 
worth pretty near ¢en dollars! 

“And that’s how married I am! And 
sull I get about three letters a day from 
dead-in-earnest souls, apparently, who 
want me to come to them through the 
divorce courts! 

“As long as you didn’t know me any- 
way, it didn’t matter if you didn’t know 
that, did it? And if you’d waited five 
seconds longer last night—you—you’d 
have slept—a lot—better—by knowing!” 

She had meant to crush him, oh, she 
had meant to! 

And evidently she had succeeded. The 
banner of his spirit was visibly trailing in 
the dust. They stood there facing each 
other, absurdly not moving, for a full 
minute. 
she began to realize that he would prob- 
ably never again find the courage, un- 
aided, to touch her. 

“Well?” she said faintly. 

“J—]—]I d-don’t know what to say! 
he stammered miserably. 

“You don’t really have to say—any- 
thing,” she said, flushing. “Don—I’m 
sorry I was so—so inexperienced—last 
night. Another time I think I might— 
do better—” 


A MONTH later they walked together 


Film Company. 

“Shag,” said Beth, “meet my husband, 
Mr. Murray.” 

Shag Morgan got to his feet. He looked 
inimically at the big young man. “I ex- 
pect he’ll kill me,” he said finally, “but, 
if God gives me strength, I'll mark him 
for life.” 

“Wait, Shag!” said Beth, stepping be- 
tween them. “He’s not going to inter- 
fere. He’s promised me he won’t care 
how many leading men 

“The blessed Saints be praised!” 
shouted Shag Morgan, and before anyone 
realized his intention, he leaped at the 
husband of the star, and kissed him on 


both cheeks! 


” 








Vingie E. Roe has written another story 
about that lovable character, Monsieur Bon 
Coeur, for Sunset. If you enjoy dramatic 
situations don’t fail to read ‘‘Let’s Go 
With Honor,’’ in the October number. 





into the office of the Tantamount | 





And after that century of time | 











RosePctal 
Complexion 


| 6 j Smooth and velvety as 
| the petals of a rose is 
the complexion aided by~ 


at 
{ ¢ \ 


Nadine Face Powder 
This delicate beautifier 
imparts an indefinable 
charm—a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 
The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 
Flesh _ Its coolness is refresh- 
¢ ing, and it cannot harm 
Pink the tenderest skin. 
Brunette Nadine Face Powder 
White beautifies millions of com- 




























plexions today. Why not 
yours? 
Svld tn Green Boxes Only 
At Leading let Counters 





Or By Mar? 60¢ 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 
Paris, Tenn. 


Dept.8.8. 








Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘‘beauty’’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 


tothe skin. Write today. 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 996 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
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4 coolt ag drink seems even more spar- 
and refreshing when served 
rl pitcher and glass 


Glass of exquisite cut lesion 
and so inexpensive! 


Tracings as fine as the most delicate of Valenciennes 
lace, and patterns as painstakingly made, make the new 
pieces of Heisey a very desirab le! 

And they’re so inexpensive to r eplace that you don’t 
mind if they -y are fragile, Y ou just use them every day and 
enjoy their beauty without worrying about, how often 
they’re used! [| i ur dealer cannot supply | you, order 

direct from A. H. HEI SEY & ¢CO.., Dept.50,) Ne wark,O. 
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The glassware of your table reflects 
truly the character of your taste 


that show an artist’s handling. 


Piece 





ered 


JHEISEY'S| 














1 COPYRIGHT 1:91! BY 
{, A.M HE! isey & CO. 

















| Goblet—with Jack Frost Candy jar, exquisite in Fruit-cocktail glass of un- 
| tracings! design usually graceful (ines 


| 
| 
| “Like a wizard’s glass of old” 
| 


The moment your guests glance at your table, set with 
these unusual pieces of cut glass, they’Il know how dis- 
criminating is your taste! For every piece of Heisey’s 
¢) Glassware is beautifully and delicately made, in designs 


onevey And these lovely things for your table are so remark- 
ably inexpensive that you’ll not fear to use them every 
day! Ifyour dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


A. H. HEISEY & CO., Dept. 51, Newark, Ohio. 


— 
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On every 
piece 
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a Beautiful for 


Situation 
is Oregon, with rushing 
full 


mountain trails and lakes; 











streams, of trout; 







deep green forests; and 







smiling cultivated valleys. 






Every tourist should visit 
this natural paradise, and 
while in Portland make 
your home at the famous 
old Portiand Hotel, 
known far and wide for 
its rare comfort and 
hospitality. 
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Trips for Vacationists 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP FARES 
BETWEEN 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO 






BS 3 < fr a 


C6 STEAMSHIP COMPANTARE 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 
EXCURSIONS 
FROM SEATTLE 
10 DAY TOURS $80.00 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 
EXCURSIONS 
FROM SEATTLE 
20 DAY TOURS $145.00 


BERTH AND MEALS INCLUDED 
TICKET OFFICES: 
Seattle, Wash. Tacoma, Wash. 
504 2nd Ave. 1123 Pacific Ave. 
San Francisco, Callf. San Diego, Calif. 
653 Market St 201 Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Alexandria Hotel Building 
Cor. Fifth and Spring Sts. 

















= Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 





Gambling on the Weather 


Q. I have been tenant farming round 
here for twelve years and I am anxious to 
get on land of my own, but prices are so 
high that it is hard to get a start. I have 
heard that dry-farming land can be had 
cheapor from the Government in Montana 
and Idaho. To which state would you 
advise me to go and do you think I could 
make a success of dry-farming with a 
capital of $2000. I am married and have 
two small children.—C. L. B., SwANTon, 
IDAHO. 


A. You are right in your assumption 
that dry-farming land can be had as a 
homestead free of charge from the Gov- 
ernment or for very small sums per acre 
from private owners in either Idaho or 
Montana. ‘This land is cheap because 
crops are extremely uncertain. If you 
were certain of raising a good grown crop 
every year or every other year on dry- 
farming land, you would find that the 
price would be stiff. It is the uncertainty 
and the element of chance which make this 
land cheap. 

The reason for the low price is shown by 
the fate of the dry-farmers during the 
past three years. Previous to 1916 West- 
ern Montana had three seasons of very 
heavy crops on the virgin soil of the plains, 
with the result that thousands of persons 
came in to take up land and practise dry- 
farming. The farm development went 
ahead by leaps and bounds and there was 
tremendous activity in the land business. 
But the wet years were succeeded by three 
years of drought. This spring the farmers 
who had been able to survive the two 
previous failures put in a large acreage, 
and the prospects for a good crop were 
bright when drought set in again and re- 
duced the crop to barely twenty per cent 
of normal or about four bushels to the 
acre. 

You can see from this that dry-farming 
is an extremely hazardous occupation. If 
the rains had come in abundance this 
summer, many of those who had sown a 
large acreage would have cleaned up a 
small fortune and compensated them- 
selves for the loss of the previous years. 
But the weather is uncertain and the one 
fixed condition to be remembered is that 
the land would not be semi-arid if there 
were sufficient rainfall. 

With your lack of experience in dry- 
farming and with your small capital we 
would advise against taking up dry-farm- 
ing land unless you are prepared to lose 
your entire investment in a single season. 
On the other hand, if you are lucky you 
may have a large enough profit in a single 
season to treble the investment and be 
able to buy irrigated land. 

Considering the fact that you have a 
family and small capital, in our judgment 
you would do better to wait until some of 
the numerous projects of State and Fed- 
eral colonization are under way. You 
would then have sufficient money to take 
up a fair-sized irrigated farm for which 
you could pay in twenty to forty years. 


In your position you can not afford to 
gamble, and dry-farming is a gamble even 
when carried on with an equipment be- 
yond your reach and on a large scale. 


Making a Start With $1000 


Q. Seeing some fine answers to other 
people’s problems, I thought I would ask 
your opinion. 

We have a homestead of 320 acres in 
eastern California and were just about 
able to prove up as the war came along, 
so we came out to get some money. My 
husband and myself are both working. 
We have forty acres of good fencing but 
need buildings. It is a dry-farming coun- 
try with good rain. The land produces 
corn or anything that grows above the 
ground but is not good for tubers. We 
are thirty miles from a good-sized city 
and five miles from the railroad. We have 
$1000 and my husband thinks that is 
enough, but I donot. He is a good farmer 
and very hard worker. Now would you 
kindly give us your opinion, if you think 
with that amount of money we could get 
— start.—Mrs. M. A. H., VaLtejo, 

AL. 


A. From your previous experience on 
the homestead you have a fair idea of 
what it costs to get started. You will 
need stock, implements, shelter and sufh- 
cient groceries to keep you going until 
your crops are harvested and sold. To 
obtain all these things the sum mentioned 
is rather small and your success in the 
venture would probably depend upon 
your husband’s ier to find work to do 
in the neighborhood. With additional 
earnings during the spring and summer 
and perhaps during the winter months 
and with a good crop, the prevailing and 
future high prices should enable you to 
make the grade. It will be a long, hard 
pull, as you well know, but there is nothing 
gained without risk and the present is 
perhaps the very best time in which to 
gamble on a crop. If you have good 
prospects of being able to put in a fair 
acreage, of raising a good crop and of sell- 
ing this crop, it would be our judgment 
that you could make a success of the ven- 
ture under the conditions outlined above. 

After all, however, you are a better 
judge, as you are more familiar with the 
circumstances. All we can do is to point 
out that in all probability the prices of 
farm products will remain high for several 
years to come and that this high price 
should be a strong factor in the success of 
a homestead. 


Vineyards at $1500 an’ Acre 


Q. I am getting along in years and I 
can no Jonger stand the winters here. For 
some time | have been looking round to 
find a location in a milder climate. | 
have sold my farm and I am thinking of 
buying a raisin vineyard in California. 
It has forty acres, a good house, barn, 
garage and the owner 1s asking $1500 an 
acre. He says it will pay twenty per cent 
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This advertisement copyrighted, 1919, by The Haynes Automobile Company 








THE 1920 HAYNES LIMOUSINE 
AMERICA’S CLOSED CAR OF CHARACTER 
i 

















Tt! NEW 10920 seven-passenger Haynes limousine is 
built in limited volume. It is a chauffeur-driven car of 
luxury, designed, finished and equipped for those whose 
positions demand a closed car of obvious character, utility 
and refined elegance. In accord with all the new 1920 
Haynes cars, it offers a perfect combination of the four 


essential factors of car character—beauty, strength, power Luzuriously appointed interiors, thoughtful 
conveniences, and the many ac nicett 
and comfort. ier tenen ft Hi ri mguaine fo thos 


driven car of charact 
The dignified-lined body with its mirror-like finish opens to an interior N 
of luxurious richness. Genuine mohair velvet upholstery covers the Y 


restful lounge-like seats. Plump hassocks may be moved to the desired [Ln a teats Binet Cor 
positions for providing complete comfort and relaxation. Silken cur- a 


tains on quick-acting rollers await the wish of the owner for covering 











1920 “LIGHT SIX” 


the wide glass windows. 
* C ss Cars 
_ i aia = 4 H : 7 ‘o ouring Car—7 Passenger . - $2685 
Chaste Mount Vernon silver fittings blend harmoniously into the quiet, er haa SE egy , eM 
artistic interior. Two auxiliary seats of the most comfortable design Cloaed Give 
are easily raised or lowered in position. Thoughtfully arranged con- se al F Sana -: 
veniences and beautifications—the chaufphone, the mahogany vanity Limousine—7 Passenger 4200 
; : ‘ Cord Tires and Wooden Wheels 
and smoking cases, the clock, the dome and quarter lights and the like Standard Equipment 
—add to the cheerful atmosphere of the interior. The driver's com- 1920 “LIGHT TWELVE” 
partment, finished in long-grain, hand-buffed leather, emphasizes the Touring Car ie. | ain 
privacy and exclusiveness of the car. Roadster err: Passenger 3450 
Ose ars 
Immediate delivery is promised for the 1920 Haynes limousine—a car Got a ss 
whose elegance, serviceability and comfort cannot be overstated. Cord Tires and Five Wire Wheels 
Standard Equipment 


Should you not know where your nearest Haynes dealer is, kindly P Prices are ae ee — 
communicate with us and our response will be prompt. petting slaty 's emg, esr So) 
The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRST CAR, 
ee the bg oa at the 

3 mithsonian Institution ashington, D. 
The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind.,U.S. A. Cr’ was invented, designed and built by 


Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 





















































All the World Goes to 
THE HISTORIC 


Palace Hote! 








A whole city of notable 
men and women _ under 
one roof—that is how the 
Palace Hotel has been de- 
scribed. Travelers like to 
come to the Palace Hotel 
because it has all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a 
private club. 


San Francisco is the heart 
of California’s playgrounds 
of four seasons. The Palace 
Hotel is the heart of San 
Francisco. 











PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Because it is so soft and 
yielding that restful and 
beneficial sleep is assured. 


Our Air Mattresses 


are Sanitary, Vermin and 
Waterproof, never get hard or lumpy. When 
defi: ated make a light compzct package. 
METROPOLITAN-AIR-GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom- 
mended by campers, hunters, physicians, sutoists 
and woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG C FREE, 

Established 1891 Mads only by 

ATHOL MFG. CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


71 Chestnut, Avenue 
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on the cost and he is willing to throw in 
one-third of this year’s crop. Do you 
think that a ae is a good buy at 


this pricei—K. L. T., Fatis City, Nes. 
A. We can not tell whether the vine- 
yard you describe is worth the price asked 


io it. It may have onita palatial home 
and a great deal of landscape gardening. 
If it has not, if it is just plain ordinary 
vineyard, we certainly believe that the 
price you are asked to pay is a great deal 
more than property of this character can 
be bought for. 

It is possible that the vineyard will this 
year produce a net profit of $300 per acre. 
The raisin association has fixed the price 
of raisins this year at practically double 
that of last year in spite of the fact that 
the crop is the largest on record. If the 
export demand holds up, the association 
may be able to maintain this price, but if 
the export demand should drop and if 
public sentiment against high prices 
grows, it is possible that there will be quite 
a decrease in the final selling price of rai- 
sins, especially as the markets will prob- 
ably be swamped with dried wine grapes, 
which make raisins of an inferior quality. 
If the association reduces its prices, it 1s 
very doubtful whether the profit will be 

$300 an acre net, although raisin vine- 
yards have been remunerative investment 
during the last four years. 

This year represents the peak in raisin 
prohts. As a result of the exceedingly 
high prices the growers have been de- 
manding and receiving, and as a result of 
the high profits resulting from these high 
prices, the acreage of raisin vineyards has 
been increased tremendously. This in- 
creased acreage means a heavily increased 
output and this increase in the output 
inevitably bring the raisin price 
down again. When it comes down profits 
will shrink and the association will have 
hard work in marketing the output, as its 
present policy of fixing the price very high 
is discouraging consumption and checking 
the spread of the raisin-eating habit. 
These factors will make themselves felt 
throughout the country when conditions 
return to normal and the association is 
confronted with the task of marketing 
twice the quantity of raisins compared 
with the output six years ago. 

We are certain that you can buy good 
raisin vineyards for considerably less than 
the price you mention. We also know that 
you can buy good land, plant your own 
vines and bring them to maturity for 
less than half the price you are asked to 
pay. 


must 


Where Summer Rains Are Scarce 


Q. Will you kindly advise us on the 
following: 

We are at present on a 160-acre ranch 
which we might sell and all told net about 
$6000. 

We would like to make a change to 
southern Oregon or to California where we 
could raise alfalfa, fruit and chickens on 
about forty acres or perhaps eighty. We 
wish to get where there is ample rainfall 
although not too excessive. We must be 
near a good high school and would like to 
be near a college or university, as we have 
a fifteen-year-old boy to educate. 

Can you direct us to some such place— 
or where we might get some detailed in- 





formation? We have relatives in the 

east trying to persuade us to come there, 
but we love the West too dearly to leave 
it. 

I realize I have asked quite a little of 
your department but will greatly appre- 
ciate any help. 

My husband is a very hard-working, 
ambitious man who could give a long list 
of references. 

We want to go where we can raise our 
fruit and vegetables and make a perma- 
nent home. 

Your magazine finds its way into our 
home each month and we so thoroughly 
enjoy it. SUNSET occupies the most con- 
spicuous place on our reading table.— 


Mrs. A. G. M., Perma, Mont. 


A. Except for one of the conditions you 
mention in your letter, it would not be 
difficult to find a suitable location in the 
territory you describe. That condition ts 
ample but not excessive rainfall. Along 
the whole Pacific Coast as well as in the 
interior the climate is semi-arid. Every- 
where from British Columbia to Mexico 
the summers are practically rainless. Of 
course in northwestern Oregon and in 
western Washington practically all the 
crops are raised without irrigation and 
crop failures on account of lack of mois- 
ture are rare, but this condition is due to 
the fact that the winters are extremely 
rainy. 

In southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia you can find numerous localities in 
which the timber and brush remain green 
the year round, in which fruit is produced 
without irrigation but which nevertheless 
lack ample rainfall in summer. If you are 
willing to put up with dry summers, you 
would probably find that the Hood river 
country and the Umpqua and Rogue 
river valleys in southern Oregon near the 
cities of Hood River, Roseburg, Grants 
Pass, Medford and Ashland would fill 
your requirements. The commercial 
clubs in any of these cities will send you 
descriptive printed matter upon applica- 
tion. In addition the Oregon Agricultural 

College at Corvallis, Oregon, will gladly 
and without cost advise you as to the 
proper location and give you technical 
‘counsel concerning soil and climatic con- 
ditions and the crops best adapted to 
various types of soil and climate. 

In northern California the valleys of the 
Coast Range north of San Francisco Bay 
would in our judgment best meet your 
requirements. You would probably find 
what you are looking for round Santa 
Rosa, Sebastopol and other communities 
in this locality. We are causing de- 
scriptive material to be sent to you. 

Both in the Oregon valleys and in the 
California district we mention you will 
find that educational facilities are of the 
best. High schools of splendid standing 
are maintained and the high school dis- 
tricts as a rule make provision for motor 
transportation to bring pupils living at a 
distance. For education after high school 
you will have the Oregon Agricultural 
College at Corvallis, the University of 
Oregon at Eugene, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and Stanford Uni- 
versity at Palo Alto. 

When you have studied the printed in- 
formation which will reach you shortly, 
we stand ready to supply any additional 
information concerning the district you 
may finally select. 
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Quality Stationery in Handy Form 
G HYTONE is the highest expression of 300d taste in linen fabric 


Stationery and envelopes. 


G Think of the HYTONE Tablet as correct correspondence paper 
in convenient tablet form. Six sizes—ruled or unruled—envelopes 
in various fashionable styles to match. 


HYTONE Stationery is sold everywhere by the bet- 
ter class of dealers handling stationery. Tablets, 10c 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY COMPANY-—ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


Three Achievements 


Pasaden na, California. 

A good magazine is like a good dinner: 
a square me -al, neither lean nor gross, v rari- 
ous in its elements and appetizing to a 
final glow of repletion. 

SUNSET is a good magazine. It has 
enough sustenance and tonic in it to keep 
a reader going happily for a month. No 
one magazine can do wonders for every- 
body and Sunset isn’t El Dorado itself 
for the reading public of the Western 
states. But its editors deserve praise es- 
pecially for three achievements. First, 
the magazine is clean and 


been equally as good. Your purpose is to 
uncover the significances and effects of 
passing events to your chosen people so 
they may profit by your labor. 


CHESTER A. FEE. 
A Family Analysis 


Portland, Oregon. 
I'll confess that I am not a magazine 
critic. Although at times I am able to 
sneak an hour or two for magazine read- 
ing, the main part of my day is devoted to 
thé task of seeing that sundry stomachs 
are kept well supplied with food. As is 


political and commercial affairs. My wife 
likes travel stuff and pictures of beautiful 
scenery. For myself, Dr. Jordan’s discus- 
sions and “The Pulse of the Pacific” would 
be my choice. This family analysis has 
grounded the conviction I already had that 
in SUNSETWe find the magazine that cannot 
be excelled as a family magazine for West- 
ern people. Wynn M. SELANDER. 


Some Story Suggestions 


San Francisco, Cal. 
In these days of scare headlines and 
fake extras of newspapers, one is obliged 
to turn more and more to the 





wholesome from cover to cover. 
Second, it meets many wants: 
it is good for young and old, 
rich and poor; it is good for 
train and ferry, camp, lawn, 
study and the family table. 
Third, it serves without undue 
sectionalism the special in- 
erests of the West. 

I suggest that SUNSET might 
individualize and _ profitably 
distinguish itself by standing 
for some cause, or furthering 
some crusade, or championing 
some public interest. I mean 
nothing in the way of politics 
or moral reform, but something 
of general public concern. 

Mrs. Evetyn MacMinn. 


Cut Out Fiction 


Berkeley, California. 

Sunset, the Pacific Monthly, 
is the big magazine of the 
* West. It is the crystal-gazer’s 
globe of fifteen million people 
(conservatively). It mirrors 
these people to others more 
remote, and at the same time 
it becomes the prophet of the 
chosen fifteen million. It has 
to serve the purpose which has 
called it into existence— 
namely, of being the seer for 
its own people and a record of 
the achievements of its own 
people for those beyond their 
Empire. 

* ii well does it serve its 
purpose? Here is the blister 
between SUNSET and me. We 
are living in a New West; a 
West made new by the vicissi- 
tudes of war; a West aroused 
to its wonderful possibilities; a their 
West of new men and new 
women, National, State and 





Under the general title, 


Upon a Time,”’ 








HE great scenic West will provide “locations” for 
a notable series of moving pictures, the filming of 


which has just been begun by Leland J. Burrud 


under the auspices of SUNSET. 


cranny of the West. 

Naturally, a pictorial series of this character can not 
begin to cover the scenic possibilities offered by the Sunset 
country, but Mr. Burrud’s definite program at the time of 
his departure included only about a half-dozen locations; 
therefore, suggestions from SUNSET readers as to addi- 
tional locations will be welcomed. Mr. Burrud will keep 
our readers informed as to the progress of his work, and 
he will devote his best efforts to making the series truly 
representative of the territory he covers. 

SUNSET welcomes this opportunity to make the nature 
wonders of the West familiar to the millions of moving 
picture theater-goers of the country and feels that this 
picture series will have a profound influence in directing 
attention toward “The Land of Living Color.” 


“Sunset-Burrud Pictorial,” 
there will be released fifty-two one-reel pictures, called 
“‘Legends of the Wilderness,” 
possible, about October 15th. 

Each “Legend of the Wilderness” will constitute a 
fifteen minutes’ pictorial journey into the land of “‘Once 
depicting the scenic glories of the location 
selected and weaving through the film one or more of the 
legendary stories which surround almost every nook and 


the first to be released, if 


dependable magazines for 
world news. Of course, a 
household magazine, in its 

nature, must contain something 
of either interest or value to 
all the family, the younger as 
well as the elder. Therefore 
fiction can not be omitted, and 
it must also be varied to suit 
all ages. If SUNSET can possi- 
bly be said to fall short any- 
where it is on its fiction. 
However, it is well known to 
all persons of any editorial ex- 
perience that good fiction is 
hard to get, notwithstanding 
that in these days everybody 
writes. Or is it because every- 
body writes? 

Perhaps tradition just has to 
be lived up to but it would 
seem that the woolly West has 
been a bit overdone. There is 
something more in the magic 
of our glorious Western open 
spaces than cow-punching. 
Can not the message of the land 
that God loves best be trans- 
mitted in other ways than by 
means of the six-shooter and 
the lariat? Might not SUNSET 
start a welcome novelty in 
fiction by dealing with the ro- 
mance of real life instead of the 
well-worn record of pursuit and 
capture? Life, real life, for 
most of us begins with mar- 
riage. In fiction it ends there. 
To read how a man kept his 
wife’s love (after winning it) 
through years of trial and 
temptation, by not forgetting 
her as soon as the ring was on 
her finger, would prove the 
most enthralling story imagin- 
able in these days of restless 
and shifting emotions. 








ordinary figures born to new 
endeavors; a New West, the last frontier 
in America of new life, new business, new 
religion. 

SUNSET is the representative of this 
New West. How about cutting out a 
bunk short story and filling the space with 
matter of peculiar interest to Western 
business? One can buy a pure (or impure) 
fection magazine for fifteen cents and read 
all the bunk short stories one wishes. 
Yours is a bigger purpose. Incidentally, 
bring your Pulse of the Pacific down to the 
more limited field of the West. It is very 
good as it stands but (with some excep- 
tions) might have appeared anywhere and 


natural to most fathers I have a fond and 
exalted regard for the opinion of the various 
members of my family, who have more 
time for reading than I have. My twelve- 

year-old Edith likes the stories and my 
Bill, who has just returned from the 
battle-lines of France, wants you to come 
through with more of the soldier stuff 
which he says is great, and Bob, my eldest, 
who has gone into business for himself, 
likes your articles on the Pacific countries 
because he says that we Westerners have 
reached the time when we should make it 
our business to know what is going on in 
the Orient as well as at home, in military, 


H. A. Howe 
A Great Future 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The Western magazine should, per se, 
appeal to Western readers. However, as 
a magazine editor, you can not rely on that 
axiom of news, “the nearer the more in- 
teresting,” which insures success to the 
editor of the local newspaper. You deal 
with a class of material which must be 
vital or its very “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” On the whole I believe you have 
been successful in selecting the vital. 
Your editorials and serious articles pre- 
sent able discussions of topics that should 
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Style C7 Perfeclite. 
214” shade holder. 
mirrors as shown opposite. 


for $5.00, 


Are 


Fits any standard 
Contains battery of 
Sent prepaid 





Style A.P. Perfeclite. 


Fits any stan- 


dard socket. Sent prepaid for $6.00. 





our Eyes 


worth $5? 


Protect them with a Perfeclite 


Never before was there such a light. 
lighting fixtures—none of their defects. 
Transforms old fixtures into new—makes them up-to-date. 
A child can fit it in place. 


ceiling plate. 


socket or shade holder will receive a Perfectlite. 


Has all the desirable qualities of other electric 
Fits drop cord or chandelier—wall bracket or 


Any standard 
RELIEVES 


EYES OF LIGHT STRAIN—PROTECTS THEM. No home, office or industrial plant can 


logically forego its advantages. 


satisfied. FREE delivery to any U. S. point. 


25% to 35% Better 


Perfeclite is a new electric lighting fixture. 
Not another like it. None so completely con- 
serve and utilize all the light. The principle 
is new. And basic patents prevent others 
from copying it. It reduces lighting costs from 
25 to 35 per cent or provides 25 to 35 per 
cent more light for the same money. This 
makes Perfeclite the most economical of all 
electric lighting fixtures. The ease it provides 
for tired eyes makes it the needed light for 
every home, office and shop. The portable 
types shown above fit any standard socket or 
holder—may be put up in a jiffy. And the 
cost is but a fraction of the price asked for fit- 
ting a pair of good eye glasses which other 
lights often make necessary. 


A New Idea 


Old style fixtures fail to break up the shafts 
of light. Indirect lighting is wasteful. Per- 
fectlite has the desirable qualities of each, and 
none of their defects. See the phantom view 
above. Note carefully the “battery of mir- 
rors—each set at a scientifically correct angle. 
Half the light rays from a bulb go up and 
half down. The upward rays are caught and 
reflected down again by the Perfectlite mir- 
rors. Other fixtures lose one or the other. 





To Dealers 


Perfeclite in the small sizes is 
a merchandising sensation. Sells 
over the counter like a bulb; 
every bulb-buyer is ,a prospect. 
Wire or write. For the larger 
Perfeclite units, exclusive distrib- 
utors are desired, Territory is go- 
ing fast. Address us at once, 











Perfecilite utilizes both. And these, the ex- 
ceptionally thin white bowl mellow without de- 
stroying, while the arc, formed by the mirror 
reflectors, showers the light over a wide area. 
And so near daylight is the light that cloth 
can be matched—fgure work done without 
strain or reading continued for long periods 
without fatigue. No alterations—no changes 
in your present equipment are necessary to ac- 
commodate it. Use your old lamps or the 
new 60, 75 or 100 Watt Nitrogen lamps, which 
make Perfeclite a ball of soft white light with- 
out increasing your lighting bill. Surely such 
a fixture must appeal to you. The ease it pro- 
vides for tired eyes, makes its value for anyone 
greatly exceed the low price asked for it. 


Sells on Sight 


Business men find Perfeclite resistless. Dem- 
onstrations in approximately 95 per cent of the 
cases win their orders. It has the qualities 
they have always wanted but heretofore never 
found. The case of A. J. Rhodes, head. of 
the Rhodes Company, one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the Pacific Northwest, is 
typical. He scoured the country for the cor- 


rect store light—4studied Marshall-Field’s, 
Wanamaker’s, Macy’s, Lord & Taylor's, and 
other leading stores’ illuminating fixtures. 
one satisfied him. 
being correct. 
perior fixture when he saw Perfeclite. 


Not 
Not one impressed him as 
He was still seeking the su- 
In it 





Order direct from this ad. Your money back if not 


he immediately recognized the very qualities he 
had long sought—contracted at once for large 
Perfeclite units throughout his great store. 
Similar instances by the score may be related. 
And this same fixture, in the portable type, to 
fit any standard socket or shade holder, is 
now available for every home, office and shop. 


Special Money-Back Offer 


To introduce Perfeclite to the millions 
quickly, we make this special offer: Style C7 
Perfeclite, see model above, will be sent pre- 
paid to any U. S. address for $5.00—the larg- 
er Perfeclite, Style A.P., for $6.00. This 
offer is limited. With costs mounting con- 
stantly we do not know how long we can 
maintain it. To assure a Perfeclite for your 
home or office at these prices, order direct from 
this ad. Our money-back guarantee protects 
you. If Perfeclite does not satisfy you, we 
gladly will refund your money, 


Get One Now 


In fairness to your eyes, get a Perfeclite at 
once. No other light is so ideal to work or 
read by—so easy on eyes. e coupon makes 
ordering easy. Be among the first to enjoy 
the benefits of this vastly better and more eco- 


nomical light. Send for yours today. 





Perfeclite Mfg. Co. 
119 Main Street, Seattle, U. S. A. 


Send me, prepaid by parcels post 
Style .... Per- 
feclites. 


Name 


Address 
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CJhe entire Southland can be 
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be uppermost in the minds of all thinking 
Westerners. But your editorials are a lit- 
tle too aggressive. While appealing to 
one who agrees with them, they tend to 
antagonize rather than persuade one who 
is not of the same opinion. 

It is of course necessary that a Western 
monthly have the support of Western 
readers; such support alone can make it 
possible for the magazine to perform its 
true mission: to represent the West fairly 
by giving a true expression of its life and 
thought. Due to numberless causes, each 
section of the country has its individual 
characteristics and problems. It is only 
by mutual understanding of these that the 
various sections can remain amalgamated 
in a harmonious whole. Many agencies 
contribute to this understanding and not 
the least important of these are the period- 
icals. Yet at the present time most of 
these periodicals are published on the 
Atlantic coast and give the greatest atten- 
tion to eastern problems and conditions. 

SunsET has agreat future; evennowitis 
a worthy representative of the West. But 
why so little verse? It needs no explana- 
tion of mine to convince you of how the 
poets have been the interpreters of all 
lands and ages. I believe there are writers 
of real verse on the Pacific Coast. It 
should be the duty of SuNser to find these 
writers and to give their lines to the 
public. Lipa Peck. 


Personal Remarks 


Portland, Oregon. 
Your editorials seem distinctive to me 
because of the breadth of vision and the 
catholicity of interest shown and also be- 
cause of the strong personal note main- 
tained. The last mentioned quality helps 
to produce a refreshing spiciness found in 
too few magazines. I am inclined to feel 
that your remarks are meant for me, as a 
Westerner, in particular, and not for the 

world as a whole. HERBERT SALMON. 


Wants More Art 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

Your magazine has an air of strength, 
cleanliness and virility that is ine. It has 
aharacter, and breathes of, and has done 
much for, the West. But I think you 
have one serious fault: your neglect of 
Art. Without Art there can be no civil- 
ization, no refinement. It isnot a luxury, 
it is a necessity. Other things build the 
mind and the body, but Art builds the 
soul. Your magazine breathes strength 
but it is mostly bodily strength, material 
strength. Why not soul strength? You 
should publish at least one and preferably 
two or more, good poems in each issue, 
poems of Nature and the better things. 
I was looking through some back numbers 
of SunseT lately and ran across a short 

“cc ig ” < 

poem: “An Autumn Voyage.” It is one 
of the finest bits of verse that I have ever 
seen, such grace, daintiness and beauty! 
Why not more on that order? You have 
it in your power to do a tremendous 
amount of good in the interest of Art and 
you owe it to the West and to society in 
general. Witiiam M. Bower. 


Approval 
Stanford University. 
We earnestly approve you editorials on 
labor matters. W. H. Carrutu. 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Roosevelt also picked Johnson as his 
logical successor. Roosevelt is dead— 
Johnson lives, and besides carrying along Roosevelt’s 
fight, he has taken up a pen just as vigorous as Roosevelt’s, a 
to tell the people of the country what he thinks—what his q Ve 
policies are. He is the country’s foremost political figure a 
—and as a regular writer for SUNSET, he is carrying on 
the great mission of Roosevelt as a publicist. 
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ORY has all the qualities that people of refinement desire 
in a soap for their toilet and bath. 


It is white, as a skin soap should be. It is unscented, but is 
faintly fragrant with the pleasing natural odor of its high-grade 
ingredients. It is pure—contains only the choicest materials, 
which are cleansed and refined until free from all foreign matter. 
It is mild—so free from uncombined alkali that it feels grateful 
even to the skin of a baby. It makes a thick soft lather of 
myriads of lively bubbles—a lather that can be rubbed in thor- 
oughly without drying on the skin. It rinses so easily and 
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